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NOTE. 

IN these papers there will be found much repetition. They 
are not connected as chapters in a book, but are independent 
of each other. There are certain truths or principles which 
come up in the consideration of almost all topics, when the 
attempt is made to present any of them in the light of New- 
Church doctrine. Much of this repetition might have been 
avoided by altering the papers for that purpose ; but it was 
thought best to publish them as they were written. I need 
not specify other imperfections, some of which are only too 
obvious. If they help any reader in any way, or if they send 
him or her to find in Swedenborg more or better light, my 
purpose in publishing them will be .accomplished. 

T. P 

CAMBRIDGE, 1879. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 



WE are told by Swedenborg that the members of 
the earliest or most ancient Church thought with 
angels, and as they thought. The records of that 
thought, if there were any, have not come down to 
us, unless as they are concealed within the literal sense 
of the first chapters of Genesis (which Swedenborg 
informs us do not state literal truth, and were taken 
from an earlier Scripture), or in the fragmentary and 
misshapen traditions on which the old mythologies 
were formed. But from the beginning of recorded 
thought, we have evidence that the mysteries of life 
pressed heavily on minds capable of thinking above 
the sensuous plane. The questions, Whence are we, 
and whither do we go ; What was the creating and 
what is the governing power of the universe ; Why 
does evil so mingle with all its good, and which of 
the two is prevalent ; What is it which so surely 
baffles, not only our thoughts when they seek to 
penetrate into the nature of things, but our efforts 
after happiness ; and, in a word, Whence come the 
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clouds, the thick, heavy, and impenetrable clouds, 
which rest upon our origin and our destiny, these 
questions have suggested themselves from the 
beginning, in all ages, and never more constantly 
or more oppressively than in the present age. 

And how have these questions been answered? 
By innumerable theories, which in their boundless 
diversity represent all the peculiarities of human 
character, and all the qualities and tendencies of 
human thought. It is however possible to arrange 
all these theories into a few classes. One of them 
makes chance the God of the universe. In many 
ways and under many disguises of the same thought, 
it holds that the world came into being by the for- 
tuitous impact, intercourse, and interaction of its pri- 
mal elements or atoms, and is governed by laws, if 
they be laws, which themselves originated in chance, 
and of which chance is still the supreme director. 

Against this sovereignty of chance, human reason, 
even in its lowest states, offers objections which to 
one who thinks soon become insuperable. Hence 
there arose innumerable theories as to the creation 
and government of the world by something which 
is not chance. Thus the Epicurean theory, that there 
were Gods who created the universe, but who re- 
pose in the inaccessible heights of their own heavens, 
seldom caring for this lower earth, or interfering 
with the action of its laws and forces. 
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There was then the theory which the Gnostics 
developed into many foi'ms, that the Supreme God, 
as inaccessible to thought as to sight or touch, 
formed by emanation from himself hosts of subor- 
dinate beings, varying in rank, in character, and in 
functions, who divided among them the creation, 
care, and control of the universe. 

Then there was the theory which ripened into 
Manicheism, and which also took on different 
forms, agreeing only in this, that there were two 
creative and governing principles, one good and the 
other evil, which meet and mingle in all the forms 
and activities of Nature and all the affairs of this 
world, always in conflict, sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other prevailing. 

And finally there was the common belief among 
the multitudes, who without thought or inquiiy 
believed as they were trained to believe, in the 
numerous Gods of the heathen mythologies, whom 
they sought to propitiate by worship and sacrifice. 

These were answers which the natural man, or 
mind, could make and did make to questions which 
the mysteries of life suggested. And all the way 
along, the Divine Providence, as it led man slowly 
on an ascending path, gave glimpses of higher, that 
is of spiritual, truth. But they were only glimpses 
of truth, which variously modified the falsities with 
which they mingled. And the remains of the 
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literature of the ages nearest to the coming of 
Christianity, place in strong light the universal dis- 
. content with the answers which either philosophy or 
religion could make to these questions. We regard 
the different theories or systems above mentioned 
as only formulated developments of the thoughts 
or fancies which are suggested to even unthinking 
minds, when they pause amid the burdens of life to 
ask why things are as they are, and can find no 
better solution than was possible before the truths 
of Christianity were given. Such minds hold these 
views loosely and perhaps unconsciously ; but 
thinking men carry them out and formulate them 
in various ways, and then they are known and 
commented upon as systems of thought. We shall 
presently see how similar theories or ways of think- 
ing have again become prevalent, now that Christian 
truth has become so dim. 

When our Lord came upon earth, the Roman 
empire comprised nearly the whole of the civilized 
world, and nearly all that part of the continents then 
known that was to become Christendom. And the 
rapid growth of the Christian Church in this empire, 
in defiance of the greatest difficulties and the strong- 
est opposition, is itself one of the greatest wonders 
in the history of mankind. A wonder to be ex- 
plained, in the first place, only by a recognition of 
the Divine power which went forth with the apostles 
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and their, successors, and made their preaching 
effectual. But, humanly speaking, among the causes 
and influences which promoted the spread of Chris- 
tian truth, we must place in the foremost rank the 
new answers which this new truth gave to the 
questions then pressing upon the human mind and 
heart throughout that vast empire. 

It may be well to look for a moment at the con- 
dition of that empire at that period, that we may 
better appreciate the greatness of this wonder. It 
would indeed be difficult, not to say impossible, to 
imagine a system of religious truth more distinctly 
or more powerfully opposed to the Roman mind 
than the Christian religion was, both in its facts and 
in its doctrines. We need not resort to speculation 
or inference to prove this opposition, for enough of 
ancient literature has come down to us to make it 
certain. The more this is considered, the more 
wonderful will it seem that Christianity could pre- 
vail so soon and so completely against the religious 
and political institutions of the Roman empire. 
And, if we do not mistake, it will be seen that one 
cause of this victory may be found in the answers 
which Christianity gave to the universal questioning 
of the heathen mind and heart. 

To the heathen nations the Christians were, in 
the first place, atheists. The great body of those 
nations were, we may say, extremely superstitious ; 
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but, however we call it, they were devoted wor- 
shippers of their Gods. It was a worship at least 
as much of fear as of love or hope ; but it was 
at all events earnest. There was abundant evi- 
dence of this in their magnificent temples, with 
their costly service, their large and frequent sacri- 
fices, and the numerous and expensive staff of 
priests of various orders. The Roman religion was 
closely interwoven with all the institutions of the 
empire, civil or military. It was much more than a 
mere fashion which drove them to their temples 
whenever calamity came or impended, there to avert 
the anger or win the favor of their Gods by costly 
sacrifices. The belief was almost universal among 
all but the few who called themselves philosophers, 
and was powerful with some of them, that the safety 
of the empire depended upon the favor of those 
Gods who had built it up from small beginnings to 
its towering height of universal supremacy. 

And how did the Christians regard these Gods? 
With contempt and hatred, either denying their 
existence, or proclaiming them to be devils, filled 
with all iniquity, and working only destruction. It 
was natural, therefore, that when any public calam- 
ity defeat in battle, an earthquake, a pestilence, 
or a flood occurred, the cry went up from the 
people, " The Christians to the lions ! " for it was 
a common punishment to expose them to wild beasts 
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in the arena. " Down with the atheists ! " was the 
yell of the mob which greeted the aged Polycarp at 
Smyrna, when he joined an assemblage of the people 
in the year 156 ; and it was his death warrant, for 
he was immediately seized and executed. So early 
as in the 63d year of our era, but two years after 
Paul's arrival at Rome, and when a Christian com- 
munity had existed in that city but a short time, 
more than half of the city was destroyed by a 
great fire, and the Emperor Nero endeavored to 
avert suspicion from himself by turning it upon the 
Christians. This he was able to do by the detesta- 
tion in which they were held. Many were punished 
with savage cruelty, with not a particle of proof of 
guilt beyond the fact that they were Christians. 
Tacitus shows distinctly what was commonly thought, 
about them. He was the most profound, keen- 
sighted, and accurate of the Roman historians. He 
knew nothing of the Christians but from public 
report, which he fully accepted. He did not believe 
they were guilty of the crime of incendiarism, of 
which they were accused, but says that Nero " se- 
lected this sect, to whom the people gave the name 
of Christians, who were universally hated for their 
shameful misdeeds. . . . The founder of this sect, 
named Christ, had been executed under Tiberius by 
Pontius Pilate the Procurator. The shocking super- 
stition was thereby checked for a time ; but the 
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infection soon spread again, not only throughout 
Judea, where the disease was indigenous, but also 
in the capital, where all that is disgraceful and 
reprobate collects and finds favor. . . . They cer- 
tainly cannot be convicted of causing the fire, but, 
of being enemies of the human race, they can." 

We will not follow the history of the first ages of 
Christianity into further detail. It is enough to say 
that the followers of Christ were not regarded as 
atheists only. The whole frame of government 
and of military service rested upon the religion of 
the State and the solemn oaths which all who had 
any public employment were required to take ; and 
therefore they who reviled this religion and despised 
these Gods, and taught that all worship of them was 
a sin, were of necessity regarded as rebels and as 
enemies of the State, and as preachers of rebellion. 
Hence it was that the persecutions they suffered 
were more often inflicted by good emperors, some 
of whom were, so far as we can judge, among the 
best and wisest of men, than by the bad emperors, 
some of whom were monsters of iniquity. 

Christians avoided all contact with non-Christian 
society, all military service or public employment, 
settled their disagreements without resort to the 
courts, and took no part in public festivals or re- 
joicings. They were therefore regarded as forming 
a secret community, which was in fact a conspiracy 
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against established order. Their worship was secret, 
and they were believed to indulge in the most hide- 
ous and unmentionable vices in their nocturnal as- 
semblies. As the sect grew, it was at first composed 
mainly of the poor, of slaves or freedmen, and other 
despised classes. And they were thought to wor- 
ship as their God a Jew of Palestine, whom his 
compatriots had compelled the Roman governor to 
put to the ignominious death of crucifixion, as a 
malefactor. 

Here then were a handful of persons, most of 
them of the lowest and most powerless classes in 
the community, who were despised by those in the 
higher walks of life, considered and treated by the 
government as traitors and public enemies, and by 
the people at large held in almost universal execra- 
tion. And yet this handful grew rapidly into a 
multitude, and in three centuries obtained the con- 
trol of the government and the empire. How shall 
we account for this miracle? First, we must look 
to the Divine assistance. Then the answer must 
be, that this new religion supplied that for which 
the human mind, and still more the human heart, 
were hungry : at first, certainly, the heart rather 
than the head. The earliest receivers of Christian 
doctrine were not cultivated men, They knew prob- 
ably nothing of the systems of thought above referred 
to, which were then contending for ascendancy 
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all around them. Even their indirect influence 
could not have reached them in any considerable 
measure. But these systems were little more than 
developments into shape and order of the sugges- 
tions which the natural mind makes to all who are 
heavily burdened by the mysteries of life ; and 
these suggestions, whether floating loosely through 
the mind, or formulated into systems of thought, 
were wholly insufficient to give relief or comfort or 
hope, because they were wholly natural. The world 
was full of suffering men. The human instinct made 
them look up to Heaven for some explanation of the 
world-wide trouble, or some hope to lighten their 
despair. But the religions within their reach showed 
them nothing there in which they could trust. The 
new religion gave them God ; a God in whom they 
could believe, who was to them a Father, whom 
they could trust utterly, sure that He cared for them 
with perfect love, and wisdom, and power. They 
were suffering men, and they saw no relief, no hope,, r 
anywhere ; nothing in the old religions which could 
strengthen them to bear, or comfort them with the 
assurance that suffering might be to them the path 
to happiness. And those of them who were inquir- 
ing men found no answers to the questions which 
the mystery and the misery of this life alike sug- 
gested. To them the new religion gave the answers 
for which they hungered. It revealed another life, 
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an unending life. It brought to them the conviction 
that the present life was but a preparation for that 
life ; that this preparation was made through sor- 
row, and then they welcomed pain and suffering ; 
that they lived hei-e not to be happy, but to become 
capable of happiness ; and as it opened another 
world to the unclouded vision of faith, it helped 
them to look beyond the clouds and darkness, the 
storm and fire of earth. They were low, prostrate 
beneath the feet of other men, and the idea of human 
brotherhood was perfectly unknown. What a reve- 
lation must that religion have been to them, which 
declared that all the children of God were brothers 
and sisters, equally the objects of His love, and sure 
of all the happiness His love could give them if they 
would accept it at His hand ! 

The evidence is plenary and complete, that these 
truths, which helped so much to solve the mysteries 
and assuage the miseries of life, entered into the 
hearts of the primitive Christians, were profoundly 
believed by them and governed their lives. On the 
first point, a belief in the God whom Christianity 
revealed to them, we know that neither pain nor 
peril nor death itself could induce them to deny 
Him, or abate one particle of the worship which they 
thought due to Him, or engage in the slightest act 
of worship of the false Gods whom they had re- 
nounced. How many died because they would not ! 
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On the next point, their belief in another life and 
in the happiness with which it repaid faith in their 
Saviour and constancy in goodness here, we know 
that this belief not only took away all fear of death, 
but made them welcome death, and sometimes seek 
it unwisely. Their teachers found it necessary to 
prevent their belief in another life from making 
them seek the happiness of martyrdom; They en- 
dured the painful deaths inflicted upon them as if 
insensible to their agonies* It was one of the accu- 
sations brought against them, that they met death, 
not with patience and fortitude as wise men should, 
but with willing welcome^ as only madmen could. 

As to the third point, their recognition of the 
brotherhood of man, we know that this was actual 
and earnest. Sedulously they cared for the poor, 
the sick, and suffering. They who hated them 
would join in the cry, "See how these Christians 
love each other I " It was one of the charges brought 
against them, that in their religious assemblies jthe 
slave who in Rome was only a thing and not a 
person sat beside his owner on terms of perfect 
equality. In one instance^ if the early history of 
the Church can be relied upon^ a slave was made 
free and rose to become Bishop of Rome. Thus the 
new religion answered the questions which suffer- 
ing and despairing humanity asked concerning the 
mysteries of life, and thus it assuaged the miseries 
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of life by that best blessing^ a distinct, earnest, and 
living Hope. 

Such is a general sketch of the early history of 
Christianity ; and the whole story is repeating itself 
in these days in new forms and under a new aspect. 
The mystery of life is now urging upon all thinking 
minds the same questions as in those days, and lays 
the same burden upon hearts that can feel. And 
the New Church has come to answer these ques- 
tions and lift these burdens. It has come to do 
this now by the same truths by which the first 
Christian Church did this work before. The same 
truths and no other. But the new Christianity 
reveals them with a fulness, a clearness and breadth 
of view, and a wealth of consequences, which the 
first Christian Church never knew. Every one of 
these truths is now given, but not as a simple, 
undeveloped truth, which could be moulded into a 
creed that would contain it all, but as a living organ- 
ism ; as a seed invested with a power of unlimited 
and unending development ; as a principle at once 
of life and of thought, of knowledge concerning 
God and man, time and eternity, which is to grow 
for evermore. 

- The New Church has come to explain to men the 
mystery of life. It finds prevailing among men the 
same falsities now suggested by this mystery, as in 
the olden time ; for the natural mind, unaided by 

2 
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spiritual light, seeks to answer these oppressive 
questions in the same wny to-day as it did in earlier 
ages ; in the same way as before to those who do not 
so much think over these difficulties consciously as 
feel them acutely, and also to those more cultivated 
or thoughtful minds which seek for intellectual satis- 
faction in theories and systems. These answers are 
now as they were then made by the natural mind, 
and now as then they are therefore fnlsities. These 
falsities are no longer systematized and held profess- 
edly and under the same names, by different schools 
of thinking men, but they exert the same power. 

Thus> there are none now who build up a scheme 
which attributes to chance the existence and gov- 
ernment of the universe. But this dark and dismal 
falsity retains its hold upon human thought, and 
has an influence upon all persons of which we are for 
the most part unconscious. Every one who does not 
believe, firmly and fully, that all things were created 
and are still governed by a thinking, willing, per- 
sonal God, must believe that chance takes the place 
of God or comes in to supplement His power and 
action. Let us look into our own thoughts and 
feelings, and shall we not discover how often we 
fear that this evil, or hope that this good, will be 
brought to us by the chances of life ; how we weigh 
and compute these chances, or, as we call them, 
probabilities; and if we are hopeful we trust to 
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them, and if we are timid and cautious carefully 
provide against them. But is it not right to exam^ 
ine into probabilities, and provide for them; and 
may not this be consistent with the firmest belief 
in a controlling God ? Certainly it may ; and it is 
so when through all the vicissitudes of life we look 
to Him with unfailing confidence, grateful for what- 
ever good .comes as for His gift, and, if disaster im- 
pends, sure it will not fall upon us unless it can be 
made a blessing by our rightful use of it. If the 
anticipation of the future forgets Divine Providence, 
and the dread of or reliance upon chance is distinctly 
seen by one who claims or seeks to have any reli- 
gious faith, he strives to remember the Providence 
of God, and to drive this thought of chance away. 
But it is a most insidious falsity, and watches for 
opportunities to enter the mind when faith slumbers 
or faints; and it finds such opportunities too often. 
A belief in chance and a belief in Divine Providence 
are precisely opposite. They are perfectly antago- 
nistic, and so far as either is held the other cannot 
be ; and so far as either is not held the other must 
be. So far as there is a belief in the Providential 
government of the world, there is no room for a 
belief in chance ; and so far as a belief in chance 
comes in, the belief in Providence must be weak or 
wanting ; for chance and Providence are mutually 
exclusive, and together cover the whole ground. 
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But the idea of a Providential government by an 
omniscient omnipotence easily degenerates into fatal- 
ism, and a belief in the control of human life and 
human affairs which is destructive of personal freedom 
and responsibility. The natural mind easily asks, 
What have we to do for ourselves, when God does 
what He will for us, to us, with us ? Hence it is per- 
mitted that the idea of chance should have much 
power, and that of Providence be feeble and uncer- 
tain, until the mind is so far elevated and instructed 
as to be capable of rationally receiving the truth 
that the Divine Providence which counts the hairs 
of our heads, and without which no sparrow falls to 
the ground always, as far as man is concerned, 
gives and preserves human freedom, and acts 
through that freedom. 

So there are none who now maintain the doctrine 
that there are Gods who, like Jupiter and the hosts 
of Olympus, sit in perfect quietude upon their 
thrones and let this world take care of itself, and 
know nothing of its inhabitants or their concerns. 
But how much does this doctrine differ from the 
common opinion, that God made the universe and 
impressed upon it general laws by which it is gov- 
erned ; but that He cannot be supposed to descend 
and watch with specific and especial care over all 
the events, the hours and the minutes which make 
up each human life. And is not the agnosticism 
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which is becoming fashionable a correlative falsity ? 
Agnosticism holds that God, the Infinite, is and 
must be wholly unknown to and unknowable by 
man, the finite. We only present one or the other 
side of the falsity, that God and man are too far 
apart for definite relations to exist between them, 
whether we say with them of old that God has no 
knowledge of men, oi', in modern phrase, that man 
has and can have no knowledge of God. 

So, too, there are none who call themselves Man- 
icheans. There is no school of philosophers who 
give systematic form and development to the theory 
that there are two creative and controlling powers, 
one good and the other evil; both of which were 
active in making the universe what it is, one con- 
tributing all it has of beauty and beneficence, while 
the other caused whatever there is in it of disorder, 
disturbance, and cruelty; and that these two meet 
and mingle in all of Nature and in all the on-goings 
of human life. But are there none who think or 
feel that God is either of imperfect goodness, or that 
His power is resisted and sometimes controlled by 
something of a different and opposing character? 
If I am able to do justice to important language in 
the latest writings of Mill, who has exerted more 
influence among a certain class of minds than any 
other philosopher, he holds that there is probably 
a God, who is in some sort the cause and governor 
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of the universe; but if the goodness of God be not 
itself imperfect, it must be controlled and modified, 
or neutralized, by some adverse influence which He 
cannot control* The mass of men are not philoso- 
phers nor students of philosophy, nor do they think 
out their thoughts into shape and expression. This 
thought may not clothe itself in words, nor come 
clearly before the consciousness. But when clouds 
fill and darken the sky, and the storms of life rage, 
and calamities strike as the lightning might, who 
is there that in such hours of sharp distress is not 
tempted to feel that God has forgotten to be merci- 
ful, or that something that is not God is let loose 
to do its cruel work? Who is there Avhose undis- 
turbed faith gives him the serenity of perfect peace 
amid the tempest? 

It is not meant that these fantasies which ascribe 
the creation and government of the world to chance, 
or account for it otherwise in the ways already 
described, are elaborated into definite belief with 
the vast majority of persons. As feelings rather 
than as thoughts they affect the masses of the peo- 
ple. But they belong to human nature ; and as long 
and as far as that nature is not born again into the 
perception of spiritual truth, the mystery in which 
human life is involved presses upon all minds with 
great and sometimes with overwhelming weight, 
and often suggests such falsities as these. 
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The condition of mankind was such at the coming 
of our Lord, that feelings of this kind were then 
causing universal unrest. The truths, which en- 
counter these falsities and bring relief to minds 
which they oppress, are few and simple. They 
are, that there is a God who is our Father in the 
heavens; that there is another and an unending 
life; that the present life is only preparatory for 
that; and that a merciful Pro Add en ce governs all 
the issues of this life, to the end that all who accept 
His mercies and obey His commands shall find in 
that life infinite compensation for the sufferings of 
this life. These truths found in that age a world 
waiting for them, needing them, and in a good 
measure ready for them ; and therefore it was that 
the few who received them in its beginning, as the 
teaching of Christianity, grew so rapidly into 
many. Again, the same wants are met with the 
same truths. Let us now see what new aspects 
these old truths concerning God, another life, 
and the relation of this life to that Hie have in 
the theology of the New Church. For our Lord has 
come again, as He promised that He would come, 
in the clouds of heaven, filling them with light. 
What are the clouds of heaven, and when and how 
did our Lord come in them ? We are now taught 
that the Word of God is the expression of His 
wisdom. Up, even in the highest heaven, it is a 
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lamp unto the feet and a light upon the path of the 
angels there. That it may be so, it is accommodated 
to their capacities, which far transcend all that men 
can imagine while they are on earth. It descends 
to the lower and the lowest heavens, everywhere 
accommodated to the capacities of those to whom 
it is given. Then it comes down to earth. Here 
also it is accommodated to the capacities of those 
to whom it is given. This is effected by the cor- 
respondence between things spiritual and things 
natural, whereby the whole spiritual and divine 
truth, which gives light to all the heavens, gives 
light to men on earth through the lowest or literal 
sense. This literal sense clouds the spiritual senses 
which lie within it, and thus makes it possible for 
man to receive in this way truths which, if they 
shone upon him with undimmed radiance, would, 
blind him with excess of light. This literal sense 
is repeatedly meant in the Scriptures by the clouds 
of heaven. In these clouds the Lord has come by 
a revelation of the fact and the laws of this corre- 
spondence. Hereafter, in all time, men may read 
,His Word in its spiritual meaning with ever growing 
intelligence, and find new light for their rising and 
expanding intellects, and see Him in His Word, 
which in its spiritual sense treats only of Him and 
His Providences, more and more clearly evermore. 
Upon the Word of God all the instruction of the 
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New Church is founded. The same truths are 
taught now that were taught in the first Christian 
ages. But not now in the form of general state- 
ment. They are divine truths, and something 
of their infinitude is now revealed. They come 
down from God himself, through His heavens; 
and now the means are given to all who make a 
rightful use of them, of following their upward 
steps towards Himself. We may now see them in 
the laws of His Providence, which are impressed 
upon all being, whether of mind or matter ; and all 
created things bear witness to them. The reception 
of the new truths which illustrate the old truths 
must needs be very slow, gradual, and imperfect : 
now, at the beginning, very imperfect ; and yet an 
effort to exhibit somewhat of the glory which now 
surrounds these old truths and radiates from them, 
may not be presumptuous nor wholly ineffectual. 

Let us first look at the idea of God. In all reli- 
gions He is held to be the creator and the cause of 
all things. But we are now taught that He is the 
source of all things ; not merely as having created 
them by His will and power, but as being the source 
of the stream of life, which is constant, continuous, 
and ever-flowing from Him. He is a divine man ; 
and man is man because he alone of all created 
things is formed by this inflowing life of God into 
the image and likeness of God. Ages ago, God 
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declared in His Word that man was created in 
" His image and after His likeness." Now we are 
taught what these words mean. God is love and 
wisdom ; perfect and infinite love and wisdom. 
Man consists of will and understanding: His will 
is formed to be a receptacle of Divine love ; not 
merely the object of it, but the receptacle of it ; and 
his understanding is formed to be a receptacle of 
wisdom. In the words of Swedenborg, "Two 
receptacles and habitations for Himself have been 
created and formed by the Lord in man ; the will 
for His Divine love, and the understanding for His 
Divine wisdom." This is to the end that into 
man's will the Divine love may flow, and become 
in it all he has of love, affection, or motive power ; 
and into his understanding the Divine wisdom may 
flow, and become in it all he has of thought, mental 
power, or directive force. Thus man lives by re- 
ceiving into himself the Divine life, and is so created 
that this life in him is w r hat it is in its source, differ- 
ing only as it is there infinite and perfect; but in 
its human derivation it is finite, modified by man's 
use or abuse of his rationality and freedom, and there- 
fore most imperfect. It is thus that the love and 
wisdom of God become the love and wisdom of man ; 
and thereby is he builded into the image of God. 

God is, and lives, of Himself; and man is made 
after the likeness of God, because life is given to 
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him to be his own, and he is made to live as of 
himself. To repeat this, God lives of Himself, and 
man is in the likeness of God because he lives as 
of himself. All his life is God's life in him ; and 
yet he is not a smaller God, nor a piece of God. 
He is made to be himself, and perfectly distinct 
from God, while living only by the constant influx 
of life from God ; and that he may be so distinct 
the Divine life flowing into man is given him as his 
own : is given to him, bnt is given him to be his 
own ; it becomes by this gift most actually his own 
life, and therefore he is himself. His thoughts, his 
feelings, and his acts are all his own, while they are 
the effects and activities of a life which flows into 
him incessantly from God. God is infinitely Him- 
self ; and man is made after the likeness of God by 
being made to be himself, with entire freedom and 
self-determining power, which is none the less but 
all the more because it is given to him, for it is 
given him by perfect love, which gives wholly. 
Through eternity he feels with ever-growing strength 
of feeling that he is himself, and that his life is 
his own. 

He cannot avoid having this feeling, because it be- 
longs to him as man, and is an inseparable element 
of his human nature, and the foundation of all his 
individuality. But, as he rises into spiritual knowl- 
edge, the first element, of this spiritual knowledge 
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is that his life is not his own in the sense of self- 
originating or independent being, but is his own 
only because it is given to him to be his own ; 
and that every thought, every feeling, and every 
act, and even the minutest portion of his life, is of 
the life that comes to him from God, and is his only 
by a perpetual influx from its Divine source. 

But any words concerning God would be fatally 
defective as an exposition of the theology of the 
New Church, if it did not include distinct mention 
of what is called in that theology the Doctrine 
of the Lord. This teaches us that our Father in 
heaven who from the beginning was in the constant 
effort to assist man to overcome his spiritual enemies 
and walk in the way of life in the fulness of time 
completed the redemption of men, by assuming 
their human nature in the Virgin Mary, and being 
born, living, and dying as a man. By his tempta- 
tions, symbolically represented in the temptations 
in the wilderness, and faintly exhibited in the 
Gospel story of the constant suffering of His human 
life and of the agonies in Gethsemane and on the 
cross, He combated and conquered all the spirits 
of evil who continually inspii-e evil into the human 
heart (for all His temptations were conflicts with 
them), and by His victories reduced them perma- 
nently into such a condition, that thereafter, for ever, 
men can never be tempted beyond their power of 
resistance. 
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These evil spirits are still permitted to awaken 
men's tendencies to evil and bring them to his 
consciousness, that he may know what he is, resist 
and overcome the evil that is in him; or, if he 
fall before it, by repentance and reformation per- 
mit a new heart to be formed within him. This is 
their use, and it is indispensable to man's salva- 
tion. But never more can they gain such possession 
of men as will paralyze their power of resistance. 
For men are now redeemed, delivered from 
slavery, made free to work out their own salvation ; 
for He, their Redeemer, can now work within them 
of His own will and pleasure, without lessening or 
obstructing their freedom. His enemies and their 
enemies were, by his victories over them, finally 
and for ever subdued, and can never exert any 
influence upon man which may not, if he so wills, 
help forward his regeneration. From this statement 
it follows that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
is Jehovah Himself, one with Him in essence and 
in person. In this truth it is that the New Church 
completes and consummates its instruction concern- 
ing God and His relation to man. With the first 
dawning of spiritual light upon the soul, there comes 
a desire to know God, and so to know Him that 
He may become a definite object of worship and of 
love. Before the coming of our Lord, all mankind, 
wherever there was any religion, had some idea of 
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God as a divine man. But this idea was undefined 
and indistinct, and was connected with all manner 
of falsities. To give to this idea something of 
definiteness, idols were made use of. At first they 
were regarded only as representatives of God. and 
used only to lead the thoughts to God. But they 
became at length, to most minds, substitutes for 
God. Thus to the Hebrews was given a dispensa- 
tion in which the unity of God was enforced, and 
guarded from idolatry in every conceivable way; 
but still ineffectually. Then God revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ, who by His miracles proved His 
possession of divine power, and in the instruction 
which He gave exhibited divine wisdom, and who 
declared Himself to be one with the Father. To 
the earliest Christians, and for some succeeding 
generations, this was enough. But falsities soon 
began to obscure and distort the truth, and there 
grew up a system of faith which declared our Lord 
to be a different person from the Father, and saved 
His divinity as well as it could by declaring also 
that He was one with the Father in essence. This 
belief could not be a distinct intellectual belief, for 
the human mind can form no conception of a being 
that is at once three persons and one person, and 
no belief in the unity of God at the same time with 
the belief that He is three persons. Hence, with 
simple-minded and religious Christians our Lord 
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has always iDeen God, all the God they had or could 
think of. They who strove in different ways to 
reason out the theory lost themselves in clouds, 
which at length covered the whole sky ; and to-day 
unbelief is rampant under the guise of a rationalism 
aptly symbolized by the mythological Proteus, who 
assumed all manner of diverse forms, by which he 
always baffled the efforts of any who would lay 
hold of him. 

But this mystery of the Godhead is now solved 
for all men and all time. Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ has at His second coming revealed 
Himself fully. He has shown by the truth He has 
given to this Church, that He is one with the Father 
in essence and in person. In this there is a trinity 
as there is in every man, because man is in the 
image and likeness of God. For in every man 
there is his love, which is the inmost principle and 
the motive force of his life; there is wisdom or 
intellectual power ; and there is the activity of the 
love through the thought, causing all action : and 
in this action both the love and the wisdom are 
clothed and ultimated. Love, wisdom, and action, 
or operation ; affection, thought, and action : to these 
three the Father, Son, arid Holy Spirit correspond. 
Or again, we lind this trinity in man in the sou], 
the body (the natural body here, the spiritual here- 
after), and the action of the soul through the body. 
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Or yet again, in the will, the thought born of the 
will, and the action produced by the will through 
the thought in which both are clothed ; and every- 
where in the universe, which is from God and is His 
mirror, this trinity is found as the end, the cause, 
and the effect: the end, for which a thing is and 
without which it could not be; the cause, by means 
of which it is ; and the effect, or the thing itself, 
within which are the end and the cause. Not in 
despite of, but because of this universal trinity, a 
man is not three persons, but one man, himself; one 
being, one person, one object of affection and of 
thought. So is our Lord and Saviour God. We 
may think of the infinite and all-producing love, and 
call it the Father; but by Himself He is as inacces- 
sible to thought as He is to sight and to touch. We 
may think of His infinite wisdom ; but we can think 
of it only as His wisdom, or that of an infinite and yet 
personal God. We may think of the going forth 
of His power as producing and sustaining the uni- 
verse ; but we can think of it only as the activity in 
which His love and His wisdom clothe themselves. 
Arid when we say that every act of God is infinitely 
wise and good, this is what we mean. And let us 
remember that in eternity there is no room for time. 
We should not look upon our Lord's life and work 
on earth as an episode in the life of the Infinite, 
which began and ended. So it is in the natural 
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view of the finite creature to whom time belongs. 
But in the counsels and providences of the Infinite 
it has no beginning and has no end. As far as we 
are able to grasp a truth so vast, we must regard 
His life on earth as " a symbol and a sample " of 
what divine life is doing, and until time shall be 
no more will ever be doing, in and for our human 
nature. 

If we so think of our Lord, Jesus Christ stands 
before our thought with perfect distinctness as our 
God ; as God with us, a divine man, an infinite 
God. A man, entirely apprehensible by thought and 
affection, and yet infinite in love, in wisdom, and 
in power; towards whom may rise and in whom, 
may centre every emotion and every thought' con- 
cerning God, all love, all worship, all prayer, all 
obedience, faith, and trust. 

Thus, we repeat, is the mystery of the Godhead 
now revealed. 

Let us now consider the theory of another life. 
Christianity gave assurance that there was one, 
and that it was retributive and compensatory. It 
taught that not only martyrs who suffered for the 
truth, but all who obeyed the truth, should find in 
that life rest from their labors, and abounding 
compensation for all the ills of this life, want, 
oppression, danger, and fear, some or all of which 
were then abiding guests in every household. 

3 
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Truths like these brought comfort and hope, and 
gladly were they received. The faith of the early 
Christians rested firmly on our Lord's resurrection, 
His words, and His works ; and it kindled in their 
hearts a love for Him and a trust in Him which 
encountered all persecution, all danger, and all 
suffering, with triumphant defiance. 

Then, now, and always, the profounder questions 
of what may be called philosophy do not suggest 
themselves to the mass of mankind so often or 
with so much force, if indeed they occur at all, as 
those questions which arise from the inequalities 
and diversities of human condition. Wealth and 
poverty, sometimes immense wealth and painful 
poverty, sickness and health, eminent greatness and 
common mediocrity, or a condition below that of 
mediocrity, all these are within the daily view of 
all men. To him who suffers from poverty, or sick- 
ness, or from anxiety about them, or is discontented 
with his humble position, the question will come 
and urgently too, Why is this? Why do some 
possess so much while I am destitute ? Why have 
they health and strength while I am bowed down 
with pain, sickness, and infirmity ? Why are they 
placed where they look down on me, and I must 
look up to them ? What better right have they 
to all these advantages than I have? 

There are probably no persons whatever to whom 
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such questions as these do not suggest themselves, 
and sometimes very painfully. All such questions 
the New Church answers. Whatever Christianity- 
has heretofore taught concerning the compensation 
which another life offers, it repeats, and with a new 
emphasis. But it goes much farther. It discloses 
what the grounds and nature of the happiness of 
an unending life must be. It shows most clearly 
that we cannot acquire a character susceptible of 
that happiness except by a gradual but fundamental 
change of heart; that is, a change in our ruling 
loves, in our desires and purposes, in our habits of 
thought, of feeling, and of living. It enables us to 
see that suffering, humiliation, and suppression of 
what belongs to us as our natural inheritance are 
needed, that this change be made ; that self-love 
and self-life in all their forms may be subdued, 
and the love of our Father in heaven and of our 
neighbor on earth may take their place ; that we 
may cease to be earthly and natural, and become 
heavenly and spiritual. It enables us to see that, in 
the wise words of Lord Bacon, " Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, and adversity of 
the New Testament; and to understand why it is 
so." It teaches us that Divine Providence is con- 
stantly helping us to form a heavenly character 
if we will, and as a means for this makes use 
of the various tribulations of life; and that there 
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are none who escape entirely from these chastise- 
ments, because " whom He loves He chastens," and 
there are none whom He does not love and care for. 
The truths revealed to this Church teach us that 
all of these varied instruments of good are perfectly 
adjusted, by a wisdom which cannot err, to the 
spiritual needs of every man in every hour in which 
infinite mercy makes use of them for our good. 
More even than this. As our faith in this divine 
and infinite mercy grows, it opens our blind eyes, 
and we see at first perhaps very dimly, but with 
ever increasing clearness in what way it is that 
the misfortunes and distresses which the Lord per- 
mits, help us against our spiritual enemies. Thus, 
life is lifted from the dust. Hope comes with 
present consolation and the promise of peace. We 
are not only able to know that the sufferings and 
disappointments of this life are blessings in disguise, 
but to see in what way they are so. The clouds 
and darkness about His throne are pierced by the 
light of love. This life is transfigured. Instead 
of the abode of imperfect and uncertain enjoyment 
mingled with gloom and sorrow, which the most 
thoughtful might think it to be, and the most sen- 
sitive feel it to be, it becomes the pathway, some- 
times thorny, difficult, and wearisome, but the 
sure pathway, if we will have it so, to everlasting 
happiness. 
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The New Church accepts all truths heretofore 
given, and holds them with the firmest grasp. It 
also gives the grounds of these truths, and exhibits 
their harmony with all the facts of Nature, and all 
the laws of existence whether material or spiritual. 
It tells what the body is to the soul, and what the 
soul is to the body. It not only says, but shows, 
that death is only a step forward in life. It dis- 
closes the correspondence between the higher world 
of spirit and the lower world of matter. It shows 
that this is a correspondence between causes and 
effects: whatsoever there is in the spirit-world or 
the world of causes, producing in this world, which 
is the world of effects, that which corresponds to 
its cause. Thus it gives significance to the things 
of this lower world, because they correspond to, 
represent, and exhibit in natural forms their spiritual 
causes. And thus it opens the Word of God ; for 
this word He spake, and speaks, to all His rational 
creatures, to all in the heavens in spiritual forms, 
and to men on earth in the natural forms which 
correspond to the spiritual forms in which angels 
read His Word. By the possession of this science 
of correspondence, the New Church has a key to 
the meaning of the Holy Scriptures, and will grad- 
ually, as the ages roll on, learn to read the Word of 
God even as angels read it. 

And thus this Church has an invincible defence 
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for the Word. Through all the ages of Christianity 
it has been protected by a profound sense of its 
sanctity, which refused to listen to the objections 
of a merely natural criticism. But this sense is 
now feeble, and has left this Holy Book open to 
the assaults of learned and ingenious naturalism. 
These assaults are all founded on the assumption 
that this book is like other books, and open in all 
respects to similar treatment. Nor could there be 
any adequate defence against them, if the ground 
on which they rested were not taken away. Now 
it is taken away. The humblest student of Scrip- 
ture, aided by the most general knowledge of this 
correspondence, sees that he is reading a book 
which man never wrote from his own mind, and 
which teaches him the wisdom of God, accommo- 
dated by the mercy of God to his needs and his 
capacities. 

In all ages, they who have believed that there 
was another life have believed that it was, in some 
way, retributive ; and this belief has always been 
useful. Christianity, at its beginning, asserted this 
truth in the most emphatic manner, and it took 
complete possession of the minds of the early 
believers. This faith in another life was not an 
intellectual faith. It yielded itself without reserve 
and without question to trust in God. As the 
centuries passed, it gradually faded away until it 
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is now feeble and obscure. Bat now light from 
heaven shines upon earth, and reveals the laws of 
heaven. Not only is the fact of another life as- 
serted, but its laws and phenomena are disclosed, 
and some of its appearances and occurrences are 
given in such wise, that, so far as our minds can rise 
above the controlling influence of space and time 
and Nature, we may understand wherein spiritual 
life resembles and wherein it differs from life in 
this world ; and thus acquire distinct and accurate 
ideas of the home which we inhabit after we leave 
the dead body. We learn now that character 
determines our condition in the spiritual world ; 
not only in general, but in every the minutest par- 
ticular. The Lord gives to us and preserves our 
spiritual freedom ; and therefore our character, and 
with it our destiny, are in our own hands. His 
infinite love is in the constant effort to lead us to 
choose good rather than evil, happiness rather than 
unhappiness ; but the choice is still with us, and still 
must be our choice. Sure may we be, with perfect, 
utter certain ty^ that all the events of life are guided 
to this end, but never in such wise as to compel 
us to be what we do not choose to be. Over all 
a Providence is watching, which is only perfect 
love and perfect Avisdorn in action. 

Thus is the mystery of life at length unveiled. 
Clouds and darkness are round about His throne, 
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and will be as long as they are exhaled from the 
naturalness and perversities of our own hearts. 
One law will never pass away : it is, that exactly 
in proportion to our unregenerateness shall we be 
unable to see His love and His wisdom in His 
Providence. If we yield to the divine purpose and 
effort, and permit the work of regeneration to be 
done in us, and learn to love our Father in heaven, 
we shall find that " love giveth insight." We shall 
see more and more plainly in the events of life the 
end for which they are permitted. The tangled 
circumstances of our pilgrimage will become intelli- 
gible. We shall see why each one was permitted ; 
because we shall discern, more or less clearly, the 
wrongful act it rebukes, the wrongful affection and 
desire it resists and disappoints, the wrongful .ten- 
dency or habit it encounters and would help us to 
suppress. This knowledge of the divine purposes 
must needs be partial ; ever growing, but in this life 
always incomplete. There will still be much that 
will only serve to exercise, and by exercise to 
strengthen, our faith in that Divine Providence we 
have begun to believe in and to trust. Day and 
night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
will succeed each other all the days of our life. 

The substance of what I have attempted to say 
may be stated thus : The human race began as 
each individual begins, in a purely natural condition, 
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snowing nothing of, and therefore caring nothing 
for, any thing but this life, until something was 

. 

taught them concerning spiritual life. As soon as 
the rational faculty, which distinguishes man from 
other animals, awoke, what it saw in the outside 
world and in the mind suggested questions con- 
cerning creation, life, and death, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. These questions, as the race 
advances, continue to be the same in substance 
though varying in form. To these questions the 
natural mind makes such answers as it can ; and 
these answers are in substance the same, although 
as the race rises in intelligence they too rise in 
shape, in distinctness, and in systematic form. The 
answers which spiritual truth gives to these ques- 
tions are also the same in substance but not in form. 
These answers are always adapted to men's capaci- 
ties of reception ; and therefore they are at first the 
merest glimpses of truth, lifting the mind but little 
if at all above the earth. A succession of churches 
exists from the divine mercy among men, and 
are the main instruments for their improvement. 
Through them spiritual truth is given, always 
adapted to the needs and capacities of men, and 
therefore limited and clouded; and always given 
to their freedom, and therefore liable to perversion, 
abuse, and loss. 

While the mass of mankind was still in a condition 
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but little above that of animals, perhaps neither 
asking nor answering questions which concern the 
soul, a church - the most ancient church Sweden- 
borg calls it was formed among a portion of 
mankind, to which spiritual truth was given in a 
peculiar way. This church fell, as told symbolically 
in the fall of Adam; and among its descendants 
the truth faded away, and was preserved only in 
traditions which grew continually more dim and 
distorted. Then another church was formed among 
the descendants of Abraham, which was only the 
representative of a church, to whose comprehension 
little spiritual truth was given but the central truth 
of the existence and unity of God. But this truth 
was given in a Word which, however closed to 
them, is full of all spiritual truth. As the ages 
pass, surrounding nations advance in culture and 
in efforts to solve the mysteries of life by various 
systems of belief. But always these mysteries 
excite similar questions, and the answers are similar 
in substance, however they may differ from age to 
age in form and. structure. The Jewish Church 
becomes more and more and more perverse, and a 
thicker darkness settles down upon the nations. 

Then our Lord comes on earth, and Christianity 
is established. The Word of God is completed. 
All that the human mind could then bear was given 
to it. This truth shone like sunrise upon the 
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darkness of the world. But it was a morning dim 
with clouds ; the truth revealed was still most 
imperfect, but on the suffering it fell like rain on 
the mown grass, and brought hope and consolation 
p the seething misery of mankind, and by its light 
and consolation conquered the world. 

When our Lord walked on earth, Tie promised to 
come again. He has come, but in the spirit and not 
in the flesh. He has come in new spiritual truth, 
through a man who was such, and so instructed 
and assisted, that he could see and communi- 
cate this truth. Again it answers those questions 
which are as old as human thought. The answers 
it gives are the same in substance as spiritual truth 
always has given and always must give, to these 
questions. But they are so new ill form and in 
distinctness, and above all in their capacity of 
unending and limitless development, that they are, 
in fact as well as in appearance, new truths. 

To this Church our Lord is revealed as the one 
God of heaven and earth. His Word is opened; 
for He has broken the seals which no man could 
break. He has revealed through His servant, 
Emanuel Swedeuborg, the principles of the corre- 
spondence between all things of the spiritual world 
and all things of the natural world. And thus has 
He come "in the clouds of heaven" by which is 
meant the literal sense of Scripture " with power 
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and great glory." As this correspondence is learned 
and intelligently applied, all the works of God will 
testify of Him, and will testify that He in His 
infinite wisdom is in His Word ; and men will 
gradually learn to read His Word as angels read it. 
The laws of His Providence are revealed ; and the 
darkness which covered the nations and enwrapped 
all the events of every life is giving way before a 
new morning. Far, far away in the distant future 
is the noon-day or even the unclouded morning of, 
this Church. It is now humble and most imper- 
fect, and in the wilderness to which the Apocalypse 
of St.'John long ago declared that it would flee for 
refuge. Hereafter, a time will come when it will 
emerge from this wilderness; its truths will be 
learned and understood as they are not, perhaps 
cannot be, now; and they will have an influence 
on life which they have not now ; and He who made 
the heavens and the earth will be able to build up 
a new heaven and a new earth. 
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ALL men trust in something; if in nothing else, 
all trust in the continued on-going of the course 
of Nature. All believe that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, and will rise upon a stable earth ; that the 
revolving year will bring the seasons in their turn ; 
and that alternate sunshine and rain will ripen 
the fruits of the garden and field. It is obvious 
that if this trust and faith were not universal man- 
kind would gradually perish from the earth. Very 
few, indeed, ask themselves why they believe this, 
or could answer the question if it were asked. All 
they know is that it is so ; and only one who was 
insane or foolish could doubt it. 

But life is full of contingencies, where one thing 
or another may take place. The timid and anxious 
fear disaster in the same circumstances in which the 
bold and sanguine hope. Of course, all who do not 
sink into despair and inaction have some trust. 
What is it they trust in? The natural forms of 
trust are in chance, in man, in ourselves. The only 
spiritual trust is in God. 
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The first of these is so foolish that it can be the 
ground-work of the activity of life only with the 
weak-minded. But it enters into almost every 
life. Very few are professed gamblers and nothing 
else; and they are usually cheats, always trusting 
to their own skill and cunning under pretence of 
trusting to chance. This disposition, which makes 
some persons confirmed gamblers, seems almost 
universal in human nature; for there are very few 
who do not sometimes feel inclined " to try their 
luck." Perhaps all of us put our trust, at one time 
or another, in chance. Of the courses open to us, 
we know not certainly which promises the best 
results. So we weigh all the probabilities, and do 
what they seem to indicate ; and then wait to see 
what the chances will bring forth, without a higher 
thought. This is silly enough with all, and espe- 
cially silly with those who know that there is no 
such thing as chance. How can such persons ever 
trust to chance ? Because their knowledge is mainly 
intellectual, and fails to protect them from the wiles 
of their spiritual enemies, who are sure to profit by 
every opportunity they can to obscure, for that time 
at least, any better faith which they may have. 
Such trust in chance may not be very wicked, but 
it is very foolish ; and there is in it no comfort, nor 
assurance, nor strength. 

We trust also in men, in their assistance and 
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co-operation. And we have a right to trust in this 
to some extent. It is the duty of all men to help 
each other; and most men, perhaps all, do help each 
other more or less. But our own failure to dis- 
charge fully all the duties which human brother- 
hood lays upon us, should teach us not to expect, 
as we certainly do not deserve, that others should 
do all their duty by us. Moreover, life is full of 
perils and misfortunes, in winch human aid is 
wholly unavailing. Every man's experience tells 
him that trust in man gives neither peace nor 
strength. 

Trust in ourselves is the most common trust. 
There may be some, who are so feeble that they 
have much less of it than others. But we are all 
inclined by nature to trust in ourselves, and we 
remain in this trust except so far as the Lord is 
able to lead us out of it. When merely natural, 
it stands in exact opposition to trust in God. These 
two form a test of character. So far as one trusts 
in himself alone, with no look to the Lord and no 
reference to Him, he is under influences from hell, 
and is building for himself a home in hell. ' So far 
as he has arisen from this low natural level, and 
learned to look to the Lord and trust in Him, just 
so far he is building up for himself a home in 
heaven; for the very light and life of heaven, and 
all its hope and happiness and strength, are from 
trust in Him. 
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An angel's trust in God is trust in One whom he 
knows as his Father, who he is sure loves him 
absolutely, and has perfect wisdom to discern and 
perfect power to do that which is best for him. It 
is not easy for us to imagine such a state of mind; 
but so far as we can do this, we may understand 
the blessedness of such a trust, and know why the 
Scriptures declare this so repeatedly. The following 
are a few of these many texts,: "Blessed is the man 
that maketh the Lord his trust." "How great is 
the goodness which thoti hast laid up for them that 
trust in thee." " None of them that trust in thee 
shall be left desolate." " He shall deliver them 
and save them because they trust in Him." " Trust 
in the Lord and do good and verily, thou shalt be 
fed." " Commit thy way unto the Lord and trust 
in Him, and He shall bring it to pass." 

The Lord is love itself. It is of the essence of 
love to desire to give all that it has and is, to give 
itself. It was from this desire that the Lord created 
men, and therefore created them such that He 
might give to them His own life. Because in His 
life is perfect freedom and absolute individuality, 
He so creates men that they may have freedom 
and individuality, each man being himself and 
whatever he chooses to make himself. Without 
this freedom and self-hood, men could not receive 
that divine life of which these are essential and 
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yital elements. But because men possess this self- 
hood and freedom and power over themselves, the 
Lord can bestow His best gifts upon them only 
through their wills, and only as He can make them 
willing to act with Him. That they may be led to 
[this condition, or to form this character, is the end 
'of the Divine Providence in all its dealings with 
men. And the natural forms of trust to which we 
are all inclined as trust in the course of Nature, 
trust in man, and trust in self are given to us that 
they may introduce us to, and may themselves rise 
into, trust in Him. If our trust becomes a trust in 
Him, it does not lose or renounce the lower and 
natural forms of trust, but it imparts to them a 
new life which is the life of heaven. Our trust in 
the course of Nature rests no longer upon mere 
habit, or a kind of instinctive belief that what has 
been will continue to be. Its foundation is the 
certainty that the God of Nature, who created it, 
infills it with Himself. He is love ; and all the 
forces of Nature in all their forms and activities 
are only forms of love, alike on the largest scale 
when moving the suns and planets of the \\niverse, 
and on the smaller and the smallest when grains 
of sand and drops of water obey them. They are 
always activities of love, tending always to the 
ultimate good of all His children. And then our 
trust in Nature becomes an abiding and undoubting 
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trust, that whatever occurs is seen by perfect wis- 
dom to be the best thing which could occur for 
every one whom it reaches. 

So, too, our trust in mankind rises. It is now 
founded upon the knowledge that all the children 
of our Heavenly Father are brethren ; all moved by 
His inflowing spirit to love each other, so far as He 
is able to make them willing to receive this influence. 
Our trust in others is then one with our conscious- 
ness that they have a right to trust in us, and with 
our faith that the Lord will overrule their actions 
and our actions for the ultimate good of them, and 
of ourselves so far as we permit. 

And even our trust in ourselves is vivified with 
a new life. It rests upon a conviction which never 
leaves us, that the life He gives us is given us to be 
our own ; to make us ourselves. It makes our life 
one continuous effort to use that life in His service, 
and therefore in the service of our brethren, because 
that is the service He asks of us. And so far as 
that is the end before us in all our actions, we are 
sure that He will assist us even with His own 
omnipotence. Such a trust in ourselves has be- 
come a body, of which trust in God is the soul. It 
no longer draws us away from God. It does not 
lead us to think we need do nothing ourselves 
because He will act for ITS, and by this falsity lessen 
our activity and usefulness. It leads us to be as 
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active in usefulness as possible, knowing always 
that all our strength is His, given to us by Him, 
and the more and better use we make of it, the 
more will be given us. 

Thus it is that these natural forms of trust are 
provided for us as means to lead us to the highest 
trust, to trust in the Lord. This is the end which 
Divine Providence looks to in all the circumstances, 
conditions, and events of this life. It is the end for 
which we are created. The reason is, that trust 
in God is the one thing by means of which He is 
able to give us that happiness which He infinitely 
desires to give. It is very difficult to raise our 
thoughts so near to heaven that we can form any 
distinct idea of what life is there : not external life, 
for of that, aided by what Swedenborg has told 
us, we may form at least an imagination. But of 
the internal life of heaven, what can we think or 
say ? Angels live constantly in His presence : not 
that they see Him personally, but that He is always 
before their thoughts ; and in the sun of heaven 
they see more than His symbol and representative, 
for they know that it is the first form which He 
puts on as the instrument of universal blessing. 
In its light they see His wisdom ; in its heat they 
feel His love; and in its constant action they see 
Him creating and preserving all things, even as we 
on this earth are able to recognize in the natural 
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sun the source and the sustainer of all natural 
existence. In the air and ethers which envelop 
them angels see an unfathomable ocean which He 
has created, that He might fill it with His spirit, 
and be near to every one, and even in contact with 
them at every moment of eternity; and at every 
one of these moments they feel that He is in them, 
with His love and light and blessing. Who can 
even imagine what must be their trust in Him, or 
what the happiness derived from this trust ? This 
is the end for which we are created. Therefore, 
by the question whether we are approaching this 
end or going always farther from it, we may deter- 
mine whether we approach heaven or are going 
away from it. All the natural means and instru- 
ments of good are subjected to our freedom, and 
we may make of them instruments of good or of 
evil as we choose. Therefore we may rest in our 
trust in Nature, or in ourselves. Then we close our 
hearts against the influences which would fill them 
with a better life, and thus exclude from us the life 
of heaven, and bar its gates against us. 

So, too, if we have some trust in God, AVC may 
see what it is, strong or weak, pure or mingled, 
constant or fluctuating, and find in this one test 
of our nearness to or our distance from Him and 
heaven. Do we habitually look to our Father in 
heaven for guidance and support? When storms 
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assail us, and misfortune threatens or oppresses us, 
'do we see through the clouds the sunshine of His 
love? And when they scatter, and the brightness 
of day returns, do we see, in the relief and in the 
good that comes to us, His gifts ? And are we sure 
that He permits disaster and distress to fall upon 
us, only that by their effect upon our characters 
they may enable Him to give us the happiness it is 
His infinite desire to give? 

It is not uncommon for those who are able to 
feel the support of some trust in the Lord for them- 
selves, to be without this trust for others whom 
they love. Children or other relatives are depend- 
ent upon them. The end is drawing near, and the 
fear of leaving these dear ones without adequate 
provision torments them with anxieties. These 
anxieties really come from their mistaken belief 
that it was they who in their own strength supplied 
the necessities of those who were dependent on 
them. Let them remember that they could not 
have given them a garment or a loaf of bread, if 
their Father in heaven had not enabled them to 
do so. They may die, but that Father still lives, 
and His arm is not shortened or weakened because 
they die. The Father of the fatherless will count 
the hairs of their children's heads, for they are 
His children too, and be sure to keep them in 
comfort unless discomfort be better for them ; and 
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will give them abundant means, unless want and 
poverty will best promote their eternal welfare. 
And will they as parents be cruel enough to wish 
their children happy for the brief moments of this 
life at the cost of their unending happiness here- 
after? The feebleness of our trust in our Heavenly 
Father indicates, and in part arises from, our imper- 
fect belief in another life. For, if our belief in that 
life were as distinct and definite and free from 
doubt as it should be with any one who has learned 
the truth revealed in the writings of Svvedenborg, 
it would be impossible for us to forget that this 
transitory life has no real value except in the 
preparation it permits for that life. Our natural 
man is very slow to receive this belief in its ful- 
ness. It tells us that we know we live here, and 
do not know that we shall live there ; and then we 
forget the unending happiness for which what we 
are permitted to suffer here is the appointed and 
the only means. Why it is so we do not know; 
and it is just here that our faith should come in, 
and be the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. 

The Apostle Paul says, " Whatever is not of 
faith is sin." Most true, most obviously true is 
this. Is it not sin to deny the Providence of God, 
to doubt His presence, His power, or His love ? Is 
it not certain that, if we do not trust in Him, it is 
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because we do not believe? For if our belief in the 
goodness and the power of one who was alwaj^s 
taking care of us was perfect, without reserve and 
without doubt, must not our trust in Him be per- 
fect and constant? Then, in our hours of dark- 
'ness, it may help us to fight against those who are 
oppressing us, if we remember that we are lighting 
against one form of that sinfulriess and selfishness 
which He will gladly and surely help us to contend 
against and conquer, if we ask His help. 

If we will but open our eyes and our hearts, we 
are never left without instruction and guidance 
and experiences which should give us trust in Him, 
and strengthen the trust we have. But in this life 
this trust cannot be perfect \ for the reason that 
this is earth, not heaven. Perfect trust would con- 
vert even this earth into heaven. While we live 
in this world we cannot outlive the need of the 
suffering which comes when He sees it best, and in 
the form and measure in which He sees that it will 
be best fitted to strengthen and purify our faith. 

The internal man of Jesus Christ was the Father 
Himself, who had assumed a human nature to work 
out our redemption. This human nature was en- 
lightened from within, so that from childhood He 
knew that He must be about His Father's work. 
He knew who His Father was, and what that work 
was. But through that human life, as we know 
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not only from Swedenborg, but from the infinitely 
higher authority of the Gospels themselves, He 
had states when the natural obscured the spiritual, 
as well as states in which the spiritual was trium- 
phant. These alternations lasted to the end, to 
Gethsemane, and the cross ; and on the cross, he 
cried, "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ! " By this last temptation, of which no mortal 
man can conceive the intensity, the work of glorifi- 
cation was accomplished. And soon he said, as John 
tells us, " It is finished ; " and then, as Luke records, 
" Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit." 

When the fears, the mental distress or external 
calamities, which are necessary to advance our 
regeneration come to us, trust in God wilt bring 
us consolation and strength. But it must not be a 
trust that our wishes will be gratified, and what we 
deem our wants supplied. That must not be. His 
wisdom cannot be governed by our wisdom. It 
must be a trust that He will so restrain the swelling 
waters that they shall not overwhelm us, nnd that 
out of apparent evil He will bring abiding good. 
It may be that poverty has come or is drawing 
near; that sickness threatens or has smitten us; 
that disappointment of our cherished wishes, or the 
fear of this, has darkened our sky. Let us not strive 
for trust, merely in the hope that it will prevent or 
put an end to these calamities. They would not 
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have come, it' He who is perfectly wise did not see 
that they would be good for us. And because He 
loves us, we shall call upon Him in vain to with- 
hold from us what may be the instruments of 
blessing. " Thy will, not mine, be done." When 
this is in very truth our prayer, then will our trust 
in Him make it possible for His will to be- done in 
us, and in all that concerns us. 

For then will our trust, in the first place, confirm 
our assurance that His love still rules ; that He will 
restrain our sufferings within the narrowest limits 
which will permit them to have their best effect ; 
and that they will pass away must pass away 
and we shall reap in joy what we have sowed in 
tears. By thoughts like these, trust in God will 
give us in our trouble hope, patience, and strength. 
History tells us of martyrs to whom just these 
thoughts gave hope, patience, and strength in the 
midst of agonies to which all that we have to endure 
is very little. 

In the next place, trust in God may promote or 
possibly accomplish the very work which these 
calamities or sufferings came to do. Certain it is, 
that they would not have been permitted to come 
but for a good purpose ; and equally certain must 
it be, that, when that purpose is accomplished, they 
will be made to pass away. Surely, we can see 
that trust in the Lord may hasten and complete 
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the good these sorrows were intended to do, and 
in this way hasten their removal. It cannot be a 
vain hope that this trust will open our eyes, and 
enable us to see why we suffer so, or what wrongful 
feeling or habit this sorrow rebukes. Then, if we 
set ourselves in earnest to repent of it and 1'enounce 
it, this trust will be for us the best means of escape 
from the sorrow itself. 

But the third and by far the highest use of 
trust in our Father remains. Our suffering and 
distress, of whatever kind it be, was permitted to 
come that it might help us to be heavenly. This 
truth I repeat again and again ; for if we lose sight 
of it we shall have no ground to stand upon, and 
110 possibility of understanding the Divine Provi- 
dence. Then, if trust in the Lord is of the very 
essence of heavenliness, may we not be sure that 
an effort to trust in Him, to hold on to this trust 
with a 'grasp which is all the stronger the more the_ 
enemies of our souls strive to rend our trust away, 
to bring our minds and hearts into such a state 
that we can say even from the heart, " Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him," is it not certain 
that this effort will help us to be heavenly ; will at 
least prepare us to rise from the earthliness whence 
comes all pain and sorrow into the heavenliness 
where pain and sorrow are unknown? Is it not 
certain that this trust, founded as it must be on 
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fkith, and associated as it must be with love and 
obedience, will prepare us for and secure to us 
that life in heaven, one hour of which would over- 
pay all the sorrow and .suffering of earth, but which 
will know no hours but those of eternity ? Then, 
with what inexpressible thankfulness shall we look 
back upon those gifts of pain which have brought 
us to that home where pain is no more, and peace 
is evermore ! 

[NOTE. The largest part of this paper was printed in the 
New Jerusalem Magazine.] 
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THE literal meaning of the word sacrifice, as a 
verb, is to make saci'ed ; as a substantive, it means 
a thing made sacred. It was made sacred by being 
offered to the Lord. Hence, the primary and 
essential idea of sacrifice is to offer to the Lord. 

There are three grounds upon which a sacrifice 
may be offered. 

First ; as an expression of gratitude and love. 

Second ; as an offering to the Lord of a part, 
as of the first fruits, or the product of the flock or 
herd, by way of acknowledgment that all the 
fruits of the field and all the flocks and herds are 
His, and are given by Him to man. 

Third ; to propitiate Him, and win His favor or 
avert His anger. 

Of these three, the first two are right and good. 
The third is wi'ong and bad ; and is the result of 
the corruption of mankind, and the falsities thence 
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So far as we know, sacrifice is as universal as 
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religion. In the literal sense of the Word, the two 
eldest children of the first man are represented as 
offering sacrifice ; and in all history sacrifice of 
some kind seems to have belonged to all forms 
of religion. 

O 

Always, except in the earliest ages of mankind, 
and in the primitive ages of Christianity, the pre- 
vailing idea has been the third of those above 
stated. Men offered sacrifices to excite the kind- 
ness of an indifferent God, or to appease an 
offended and hostile God. For this purpose men 
offered to Him their most precious things, in the 
belief that the more valuable it was the more 
acceptable it would be to God, and therefore the 
more likely to effect its purpose of propitiation. 
As this falsity became intensified, the value of the 
offering increased, until men offered in sacrifice their 
brother men ; and at length it led the worshippers 
of the heathen Gods to offer up their own children, 
not because they were not loved, but because they 
were the dearest things they had. When the king 
of Moab was sorely pressed by the kings of Israel 
and Juclah, "he took his eldest son that should 
have reigned in his stead, and offered him a burnt 
offering upon the. wall." This he did undoubtedly 
because he hoped to induce his God to help him, 
by the sacrifice of the most valuable thing he 
possessed. The worshippers of Moloch burned 
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their children in sacrifice to him. Such horrible 
practices are impossible now ; but the . falsity on 
which it is founded, that of propitiating an 
offended God by sacrifice, remains in greater 
force than might be believed without investigation. 
Let us look at the history of the idea of sacrifice 
in the Christian Church. 

From its beginning it was a prevalent belief that 
our Lord was the Lamb of sacrifice, at once con- 
summating and superseding the whole Jewish ritual 
of sacrifice. In the very earliest liturgies, and 
prayers used at the Saci'ament of the Supper, 1 we 
discern with much clearness the belief that our 
Lord's sacrifice consisted in His sacrifice of Him- 
self to the will of His father; and that in partaking 
of His flesh and blood under the symbols of bread 
and wine "in remembrance of Him," the effort of 
Christians should be to follow Him and sacrifice 
self to His will. 

This just idea was soon obscured and gradually 
lost. The old and false idea of sacrifice that it 
was an offering of something valuable to propitiate 
and reconcile an offended God took the place 
of the primitive idea, and was prevalent in its stead. 
It has grown into the present doctrine of the 
Catholic Church ; but not without the denial and 

1 In Bunsen's " Hippolytus " is the fullest and best account 
I have ever seen of these liturgies and prayers. 
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opposition of good men from time to time through 
all the ages of that church. 

That doctrine teaches that the death of our Lord 
on the cross was a sacrifice in the same sense in 
which the lamb offered by the Jewish priest was 
regarded as a sacrifice ; that the perfect justice of 
the Father condemned mankind for the sin of 
Adam and their own sins, and that the Son took 
upon Himself the pains of death in their stead, 
and by this sacrifice of Himself satisfied that jus- 
tice, and propitiated and reconciled the offended 
Father. 

Then came the question, To whom is this sacri- 
fice and reconciliation profitable; or whom does 
it rescue from their deserved condemnation ? Is 
it all men, or only some ; and if some only, who 
are they? This question the Roman Catholic 
Church answers in this way : 

When the Sacrament is celebrated by a duly 
consecrated priest, who utters' over the bread and 
wine suitable words in a suitable way, as is done 
whenever Mass is celebrated, the bread and wine 
are at once actually changed into the flesh and 
blood of Jesus Christ. His own words, when in- 
stituting this Sacrament were, " This is ray body," 
and, "This is my blood." These words when 
spoken by the priest become literally true. When 

\ 

they are repeated by a consecrated priest at a 
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proper time and in a proper way, a change in the 
bread and wine takes place, not appai'ently, but 
actually and substantially, and the bodily presence 
of our Lord is effected. This was and is called by 
the Roman Catholic Church " transubstantiation." 

This is held to be a miracle, constantly occurring 
whenever and wherever the Mass is celebrated. It 
is performed by the priest by means of the words 
lie utters. Every priest receives by his ordination 
power to make this change, or perform this miracle, 
in this way ; and only such a priest can do this. 
When this miraculous change is made, the priest 
offers the body and blood of our Lord anew ; 
and it is as much an actual sacrifice as when 
it was offered on the cross. This sacrifice is 
offered by the priest for all present, and it is 
operative for the benefit and deliverance from 
condemnation of all Christians (by which is meant 
all members of the Catholic Church) who partake 
of the bread, or for whom the priest partakes of 
the bread and wine. There is, however, one condi- 
tion. .If the communicant be in mortal sin, he 
must have confessed his sin to a priest, and repented 
and performed the penance enjoined upon him, so 
far as it can be performed at that time, before par- 
taking of the bread. 

Such is the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the Protestant Churches only a part 
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of this doctrine is retained. There is some confu- 
sion and conflict of opinion, as to the way in which 
the bread and wine of the Supper are, or represent, 
the body and blood of our Lord. But the miracu- 
lous change effected by the priest is given up, and 
with it the offering of the bread and wine as the act- 
ual offering of our Lord in sacrifice, excepting so far 
as the Lutheran doctrine of " consubstantiation " 
implies all that was implied in the Romanist doctrine 
of " transubstantiation." But the idea of sacrifice as 
a propitiation is retained. It is held even more defi- 
nitely than in the Catholic Church, that the human 
race having incurred eternal damnation by the sins 
of their first parents, the just and offended Father 
could have His justice satisfied, and reconciliation 
effected, only by the suffering and death of His Son ; 
and the saving effect of this sacrifice could be 
imparted only to those who believe in the Son ; 
and this saving faith is given to those only who 
were elect and predestinated thereunto from the 
beginning of time. 

. So far as we know, the Catholic doctrine remains 
unchanged. But the "evangelical doctrine" so 
called of Protestantism has been greatly modi- 
fied; not so much by express and formal change 
of creed, as by omitting, or at least laying less stress 
upon, the severer parts of the system, and making 
far less reference to them in preaching or teaching. 

5 
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When we come to the New Church, we find the 
idea of sacrifice more distinct and definite than 
ever before, and the law of sacrifice in fuller force 
than ever before. " Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends." 
" He that loveth his life shall lose it." " If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me. For Avhoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it, but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall save it." 

A profound though indefinite meaning has been 
attached to these words in all the ages of the 
Christian Church, by all who were willing to rise 
above the lowest plane of natural and sensual 
thought and feeling. To those who have accepted 
the doctrines of the New Christian Church, a still 
profouncler meaning has been disclosed ; one which, 
looking to the Infinite, shows with clearness truths 
which are of inexpressible moment in their refer- 
ence to this life, and which, pointing upward to 
divine truth, will for ever receive and give forth 
inexhaustible light. 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ laid down 
His life for us during the whole of His life on earth. 
The life which He laid down was the life which 
He assumed, the human life which He took from 
Mary. It was full of proclivities to evil ; of the 
same proclivities of which our natures are full. It 
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consisted of self-love, which is the root of all evil ; 
and this self-love existed in His assumed human 
nature in its fulness, so intensified by the long 
accumulation through Mary's ancestry, that all the 
evil tendencies incident to a corrupted human 
nature were in the nature winch He derived from 
her and in which He lived on earth. They con- 
stituted His human natural life. During that life 
they came forth into His consciousness successively, 
as He was ready to meet them. All and each of 
them He did meet. He indulged none, but resisted 
all and put them away from Himself; and in each 
instance of so doing He laid down so much of His 
life. His life was a continual death. And at length 
the work was consummated, and He laid down His 
human life upon the cross. 

He was indeed a sacrifice. He did indeed sacri- 
fice Himself for us. His death upon the cross was 
but the consummation of a long course of sacrifice. 
It was a sacrifice of Plimself; of His own human 
will to the will of His Father. "Thy will, not 
mine, be clone," was recorded only of the words 
spoken in the ngony in the garden ; but they were 
the tacit utterance of His whole life ; they ex- 
pressed the whole law of that life of sacrifice. 

In what way did this sacrifice of Himself " save 
His people from their sins " ? It must never be 
forgotten that it is not said, "save His people from 
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the punishment of their sins," but " from their 



sins." 



An adequate and complete answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be given, not merely because our 
knowledge is so imperfect, but because all human 
and angelic and therefore finite knowledge of it 
must be imperfect. For the truths which give this 
answer lie near the centre of all truth. They dis- 
close the way in which His will is done, and the 
heavens subsist, and they who dwell there are made 
happy. They teach the grounds and principles of 
divine order, and the requirements of that order, 
and the limitations and conditions it necessarily 
imposes. An answer adequate in extent to the 
question would reveal the whole providence of 
divine goodness, and throw light upon all its mys- 
teries. Know all this truth we cannot. But, be- 
ginning with some understanding of it, our progress 
may be eternal ; and it will bear us ever nearer to a 
comprehension of the Word and the works of God. 

A brief statement may be made, which will tell 
us truth as far as it tells us any thing. By this 
sacrifice He saves us from our sins, because He laid 
down His human life in a series of conflicts with 
and victories over the personal enemies of His 
human nature and of our human nature. By these 
victories He subdued the spirits of evil, who ever 
strive to animate and excite our evil tendencies, 
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and cause us to practise and to love the sins which 
they practised and still love. If we yield to their 
influence, they will make us like themselves. All 
these evil spirits He reduced to such order, that 
nevermore shall they assail us beyond our power 
of resistance ; nevermore shall they bring evils into 
consciousness and power, beyond what is needful 
that we may know ourselves, and choose, in the 
freedom which is secured to us for ever, the way 
of life rather than the way of death. 

Who are they who profit by this self-sacrifice of 
our Lord? He died for all. He died to enable 
Himself to save men from their sins. But it was 
only possible for Him to enable Himself to save 
those who are willing to be saved. His victories 
over the powers of evil have made men free, and 
secured to them for ever freedom. This was the 
best thing infinite love could give, because a choice 
of good over evil in freedom brings the greatest 
happiness created beings can enjoy. Because man 
possesses this freedom, he may " work out his salva- 
tion " while "God worketh within him," never to 
force or compel, but always to lead him, so far as 
it is in the power of omnipotence to do it, to make 
in freedom the choice of good rather than evil. 
And because man may in freedom do this, he may 
refuse to do it. By His life and death all men are 
redeemed. All are redeemed from a bonda'ge from 
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which escape would have been otherwise impossible. 
By this redemption the power of " working out 
their own salvation" is secured to all. And all 
who make use of this power, and in the freedom 
thus made their own resist, overcome, and put 
away their sinfulness, are " saved from their sins," 
and become the heirs of Heaven. 

In Him was an internal, which was the Father, 
Jehovah; and ,an external, which was a human 
nature derived from the mother. The conflicts 
within Him were between this internal and this 
external. In every man there is an internal into 
which strength and saving influence flow, and an 
external in which reside all the proclivities to evil 
which come to us by inheritance from all our ances- 
try. The conflicts within us also must be between 
this internal and this external. In our Lord's con- 
flicts His internal conquered, and by its strength 
He overcame the whole of His external. We profit 
by what He did, in the degree in which we do in 
our human nature what He did in His. Because 
He did this, we can do it. Because He did this, 
we must do it ; for as He walked in this path there 
can be no other way of following Him. He was 
" tempted in all points like as we are," and we 
are tempted as He was, but infinitely less. For 
His temptations covered the whole ground, and 
included those of all men in all time; for His 
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power was infinite, and sufficed to resist and con- 
quer all. This no man can do ; but none of the 
enemies of our souls are permitted to assail any 
man except those which he may resist and conquer 
if he will. Our Lord commands us to take up our 
.cross and follow Him. He lays this command upon 
us, because He loved us enough to die for us; and 
because that is the road by which we may go to 
happiness, to heaven, and to Him. 

If an essential idea of sacrifice is that we offer to 
the Lord something which we love and value, how 
.can this apply to the sacrifice of evils, vices, and 
impurities of self-love and worldliness, and all those 
things of our natural .man which we resist and strive 
to put away from us, because we know them to be 
the enemies of our souls and the causes of all 
unhappiness? The answer is, that these are pre- 
cisely the things .which we do love and value so 
long and so far as our natural proclivities are un- 
subdued. It is because we love them so well, that 
the conflict between them and whatever within us 
is better than they is so painful and difficult, so 
constant and enduring. When and so far as the 
spiritual gains upon the natural, then the sacrifices 
we offer change their aspect. Then we have some- 
thing that is good and true to offer to the Lord. We 
offer them in sacrifice when we acknowledge them 
to be all His, all given to us by Him, and when we 
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confess with the heart and with the understanding 
that none of these things originate in ourselves. 
We offer them as the first fruits of the fields and 
the flocks of the Spirit ; the first effects of the new 
creation. 

If we go forward in the way of regeneration, 
sacrifice, in both senses, goes with us at every step. 
Continually we have to discern, resist, and put away 
from us the evils and impurities which we still love, 
and to which we are still prone. If we are angry 
without a cause or in excess of the cause, He who 
tells us that we are then in danger of the judgment 
calls us to escape this danger by the sacrifice of this 
anger to the love of the neighbor. Do we cherish 
some desire which conscience and religion tell us is 
wrongful? Let us sacrifice it by refusing to indulge 
it even in thought, giving it no foothold in life, and 
expelling it by continued effort from our minds 
and wills. If we have business relations with our 
neighbors (and almost all men have some), we may 
make here the daily sacrifice of the unholy spirit 
of wrongful gain, not only in the large matters 
in which the devil of dishonesty plainly shows his 
face, but in the innumerable small things, trifles 
he persuades us they are, in which he is ever 
tempting us to forget what is due to our neighbor, 
and by which he keeps the door open that he 
and seven worse than himself may enter and take 
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possession of us. And when we make these sacrifices 
what do we put away, what do we lose ? Only the 
seeds of unhappiness and of spiritual sickness and 
suffering ; only that which clouds onr life here, and 
will darken another life with still blacker and 
heavier clouds. 



THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 



" THE Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
unto Him, to show unto His servants things which 
must shortly come to pass," closes the canon of the 
New Testament. Very many attempts have been 
made to interpret this prophecy, but always in ac- 
cordance with the external history of the Christian 
Church. Swedenborg gives a very different ex- 
planation. He shows it to be a prophecy of the in- 
ternal condition of this church, first in its early 
ages; then of its decline and decay under the 
influence of the love of spiritual dominion, and of 
doctrines which falsified the truth by separating 
faith from charity and life ; then of the judgment 
which should bef al it ; and then of the descent from 
heaven and establishment on earth of the city of 
the New Jerusalem, by which is represented and 
meant the New Church. 

In the 12th chapter, vv. 1-6, it is said : " There 
appeared a great wonder in heaven : a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
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and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. And 
she, being with child, cried, travailing in birth and 
pained to be delivered. And there appeared an- - 
other wonder in heaven-; and behold a great red 
dragon. . . . And the dragon stood before the 

^j Cj 

woman, for to devour her child as soon as it should 
be born. . . . And she brought forth a rnan-child. 
.. . . And the woman fled into the wilderness, where 
she hath a place prepared of God, that they should 
feed her there a thousand, two hundred, and three- 
score days. , . . And to the woman were given 
two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into 
the wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished 
for a time, times, and half a time from the face of 
the Serpent." 

Svvedenborg interprets this as follows : The wo- 
man clothed with the sun signifies the New Church. 
The man-child whom she was to bring forth signifies 
the truth or doctrine of this church. The dragon 
who sought to devour her child signifies the falsities 
which were ready to suffocate and destroy this 
truth. That the woman fled into the wilderness 
where she should be nourished for a season, signifies 
that in its early ages this church should be in ob- 
scurity, unobserved and unknown by the world at 
large, and should remain so until the completion of 
that state and the beginning of another ; for such a 
period is always signified by three days and a half, 
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three years and a half, a time, times, and half a time, 
forty-two months or twelve hundred and sixty days, 
which equalled three years and a half, calling the 
year three hundred and sixty days as many of the 
ancients did, one or other of these phrases often 
occui-ring in the Scriptures. 

The reasons for this seclusion in the wilderness, as 
taught us by Swedenborg, may be stated thus: The 
truths of the New Church cannot be received by 
those who are confirmed in false doctrines, as that 
God consists of three persons; as that salvation 
comes from faith alone, conduct having nothing to 
do with it. Neither can they be received by those 
who are confirmed in unbelief, or who, by indiffer- 
ence to spiritual truth and devotion to the cai'es and 
pleasures of this world, have closed and barred their 
minds. And, finally, that it is of divine mercy that 
these truths are withheld from those who could 
only reject them, or if they received would cer- 
tainly distort and pervert them. 

For all these reasons the Church is held in such 
seclusion that even its existence is known only 
to a few, and to most of them only in the most gen- 
eral and remote way. In its life of more than a 
century, no man of high rank in society, in science, 
or in literature has adopted and advocated its doc- 
trines, and given to them the prestige of his own 
position. And no one among those who profess to 
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have received and endeavored to diffuse them has 
been able to invest them with the charm of beauti- 
ful composition, or urge them with the force of elo- 
quence. I think we can understand that it is well 
for the church itself that it was not brought into 
contact with, and therefore conflict with, the powers 
that in these days are prevalent in the Christian 
Church. If the leaders of the dominant sects saw 
it as it is, the deadliest foe of their cherished dogmas, 
the whole artillery of argument, calumny, denuncia- 
tion, and appeal to fear and prejudice would be 
brought into play; and there would be a violence 
and universality of assault which would operate dis- 
astrously upon those minds which are in any measure 
within the influence of old-church doctrine, whether 
ijy education, association, or habitual belief. 

Then there is the so-called Liberalism of the day, 
which stands in such perfect antagonism to Ortho- 
doxy that it may well seem to have no other relation 
to it ; and yet it bears the relation of a child to its 
parent. The irrationality of a doctrine which asserts 
that three persons, each of whom is God, are not 
three Gods, and which seeks to hold three Gods as 
one God ; and the irreligion of a doctrine which 
separates religion from life, and salvation from con- 
duct, caused a violent reaction, and thus gave birth 
to what bears the name of Unitarianism. This 
name has many very different meanings, for it has 
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gathered to itself all of the prevailing indifference, 
or even unbelief, which desires for any reason to 
bear a religious name. But its leaders generally 
stand in opposition to the New Church; sometimes 
in courteous contempt, sometimes in distrust and 
doubt, sometimes in simple indifference. To some 
of them it seems almost as bad as Orthodoxy; to 
others it is objectionable in its demand for positive 
and earnest faith, and definite belief in God and His 
Word. And it is difficult to say whether, on the 
whole, Liberalism or Orthodoxy is more hostile to 
the New Church. 

Then, if the philosophical and scientific unbeliev- 
ers, who are much the majority of the leading 
philosophers and scientists of the day, saw in it the 
most powerful opponent of the sensuous reasoning 
which is with them the foundation of all truth, how;,, 
would the whole force of natural and sensuous argu- 
ment be let loose to prove it to be "irrational," 
" transcendental," " enthusiastic," opposed to all 
sound logic, and incapable of proof ! 

How well should the few who have been able 
not by greater goodness or wisdom, but by happier 
circumstances and influences to receive and accept 
these seeds of truth, know how ill -fitted they and the 
tender plants which grow from them are, in their 
infancy, to withstand the storm, the winter's cold, or 
the burning drought of summer! And we can see, 
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too, that if the new truths had come forth into gen- 
eral acknowledgment and wide acceptance in this 
unprepared condition of human thought and char- 
acter, how many might have received them, not in 
a heart fitted for them, but to make them food for 
the pride of self-intelligence, of vanity, or love of 
distinction. In how many hearts might the seeds 
of truth have "sprung up because they had no 
deepness of earth," and borne no fruit, and died ! If 
something of this can be seen even now, there would 
have been a thousand-fold as much if the reception 
of the doctrines of the New Church had been as 
easy as it is now difficult. The reasons why the 
coming of this church was delayed so long are much 
the same with those for the manner of its coming 
now. They resolve themselves into the great 
principle that truth itself, and especially religious 
truth, and most especially the highest spiritual truth, 
would not be a good gift except to those who can 
whether they do or not is for their own choice 
but to those who can receive it in the love of good- 
ness and for the sake of goodness. To all others it 
would be an unmixed evil. 

For these reasons we may see the divine mercy 
in causing the New Church to fly into the wilderness 
and abide there for a season. In other words, for 
causing the advent of the New Church to be so little 
known, and its truths to remain in the obscurity in 
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which they have been for more than a century, and 
still are. 

But more than this is said. While the church is 
in the wilderness, it is nourished there ; which must 
mean that it is so dealt with that it may live and 
grow. What and whence is this nourishment ? 

Swedenborg answers this question. He says, after 
speaking of the "dragons" spoken of in the Apoca- 
lypse as denoting the falsities that are hostile to 
the New Church, and the persons who hold and 
urge these falsities: " The rest who are in that 
church, who live the life of faith, which is charity, 
are not dragons, though among them; for they 
know no other than that it is agreeable to doc- 
trine that faith produces the fruits which are good 
works, and that the faith which justifies and saves 
is to believe those things which are in the Word, 
and to do them." Thus, in the midst of falsities 
the good may learn truth; and.it is saving truth. 
And again, he states the reasonings by which the 
dragons maintain their system of salvation by faith 
alone, and says : " These reasonings have place 
only with the learned rulers of the church, and are 
not known to nor understood by the people of the 
church; and thence it is that the New Church is 
helped by these latter, and increases." Such per- 
sons are taught and profess, not only election, pre- 
destination, and the like, but also the tri-personal 
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God, upon whom the whole system rests. But we 
may well hope that some of them at least study the 
Gospels, and all their thought of God is of our Lord. 
He is their God, and the only God they have ; and 
Him they worship and endeavor to obey. It is 
deeply impressed upon their minds and hearts that 
they must have faith in Him, and seek to love their 
neighbors, and lead a good life, in accordance with 
His precepts. Their religious professions and for- 
mulas do not prevent their reception of the truths 
now offered them ; for they see that these truths 
teach and help them to do and to be what they 
have hitherto desired to do and to be. And thus 
they accept the doctrines of the New Church, '-in 
such modified form as the mental character of each 
one causes ; it may be without renouncing their old 
faith or their religious associations, and perhaps in 
some cases without knowing that they have adopted 
jany new truth. But in them, and by and through 
them, the New Church is nourished and grows. 

Then we may believe that there are those who, 
having been educated in the erroneous doctrines of 
the church that is passing away, have been able to 
see that they were irrational and irreligious, and 
have therefore cast them aside ; without, as too many 
do, believing that these doctrines are those of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore if they reject them they must 
give up all hold upon Christianity, and even upon 

6 
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religion itself. They do not think this, because the 
religious sentiment is too strong within them, and 
counsels them to seek for a true religion instead of 
the false religion they have rejected; and in their 
search for this they find the church which has come 
to make all things new. 

Then there are those who have been as it were 
Gentiles, it may be without much or any instruction 
in doctrine, and preserved by ignorance from errors 
to which they might have clung. As they become 
older and the rational faculty is developed, or later 
in life, by reason of some salutary influence, the 
remains of the good and the true implanted in their 
minds in earlier life awake, and they feel the need 
of religious faith, and find in what the New Church 
offers that which satisfies their minds and their 
hearts. : 

All such, and others whom our Father sees to he 
capable of reception, He leads to His church by an 
infinite variety of means and in an infinite variety 
of ways. Every one can tell how it was that he or 
she was first led to seek this truth, or perhaps to 
find it without seeking for it. ~No two of the stories 
would be the same, for infinite love and infinite 
wisdom, adjust the experiences of every life with 
precise adaptation to the needs and capacities of 
that life. Hereafter, and it may be in this life, we 
shall look back on these experiences with wonder at 
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the wisdom, and gratitude for the goodness, which 
guided us through the strange and crooked pathways 
that ended in the road that led us home. 

It maybe thought the nourishment thus provided 
for the church while in the wilderness has only 
sufficed to keep it alive, but not to give it growth 
and strength. Well may we think so if we confine 
the New Church within the limits of its professed 
societies ; and, believing so, see how feeble and how 
few they are; how slowly the old ones grow, and 
how slowly their number increases ; and how little 
of spiritual vitality manifests itself in them ; and 
how little there is in the conduct and character of 
us who are their members that makes our light 'so 
shine before men that they may see our good works 
'and glorify our Father in heaven for giving to men 
truths so full of life and good. But let it not be 
thought for this that the professed and visible New 
Church is dead and useless. When we remember 
what minds and affections and habits and characters 
we brought into it, we must cease to wonder that its 
blossoms are not fairer and its fruits not richer, that 
its light is not stronger and its heat more vitalizing. 
But let us not for a moment suppose that it has 
been or is useless or unfruitful. If it has done 
nothing else, it has helped forward the work of the 
Lord by the publication and diffusion of the books 
of the church, and by the offer of its public worship 
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and instruction to the world. If we venture to 
think, as I humbly hope we may, that our brother- 
hood has been in some measure a spiritual brother- 
hood, and has nursed the spark of spiritual life within 
us, let us be most thankful; and let us show our 
gratitude by unremitted efforts to strengthen the 
bonds which unite us, and promote the good, extei-- 
nal and internal, of the church which embraces us 
in its' motherhood. 

If we extend our view of the church beyond its 
professed members, we shall see that the church, 
while in the wilderness, has been abundantly nour- 
ished; has had food we knew not of: has grown 
and is growing rapidly and widely. To see this we 
must look for the influence of its truths on human 
thought. We must remember that S \vedenborg 
tells us that the three essentials of the Church are 
the Divinity of the Saviour, the Sanctity of the 
Word, and Charity in Life. Where these are, there 
is the church. Where either of these is, there is 
so much of the church. If the divinity of the Lord 
is disencumbered in any mind of the obstructions 
of the tri-personal falsity, and yet left as a belief 
that He is Immanuel and most truly God with us, 
there is the New Church ; for first and only in that 
church, since the days of primitive Christianity, 
has that truth been declared. If, amidst all the 
assaults of sensuous unbelief against the "Word and 
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its inspiration, there is in any mind a firmly seated 
conviction that it is and must be indeed the infinite 
Word of God, holy beyond all things else, there is 
the New Church, which has first taught in what way 
it is the infinite Word of God, and wherein its holi- 
ness resides. If we see in any life a true charity, 
founded not upon mere natural kindness, but on the 
will of God and the brotherhood of man as His 
children, and referring all things to His will and to 
His help, there too we see the church. 

While these are the vital and essential doctrines 
of the New Church, there are others which may be 
called collateral and subsidiary. One of these is the 
doctrine of correspondences, which discloses the 
true relation between spirit and matter, between 
the spiritual world and the material world, and 
shows that the former is .a world of causes of which 
the latter is the world of effects. It tells us that 
these causes are in their effects, and are represented 
by them ; and thus gives significance to the beauty 
and sublimity of Nature, and the wonderful wisdom 
displayed in all its laws and phenomena, making this 
outside world vocal to all who have ears to hear, 
and hanging upon its walls pictures of the world 
within us for all who have eyes to see. More, far 
more, than this : this science of correspondence gives 
to the letter of Scripture an inner meaning and an 
invincible defence; and when we read this, we know 
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as we could not know before that it is the Word of 
God, and we learn what this Word says to us. 

Another of these subordinate doctrines of the 
New Church is that which tells us not merely that 
after death we live again, for this was long since 
taught to mankind, but what that life is. It 
teaches us that we rise at death from the material 
body, in that spiritual body which kept the material 
body alive, and find ourselves men and women, with 
all the organs, senses, powers, and faculties we had 
while here, and in an external world more perfectly 
adapted to all possible uses, activities, and enjoy- 
ments than the world which we have left. 

We call these two doctrines of correspondence, 
and of actual and personal life beyond the grave 
collateral and subsidiary ; because, whatever may be 
their immeasurable importance in connection with 
and in relation to the vital and essential doctrines 
of the church, they have no value without that con- 
nection and relation ; by which we mean no spiritual 
and abiding value. And this is the reason why the 
full disclosure of them has been withheld from man- 
kind until these vital and essential doctrines could 
be revealed. 

Of the influence of these new truths upon human 
thought and their wide reception, variously modified 
and imperfect, we find evidence all around us in the 
theology, philosophy, literature, science, and even 
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he common conversation of the day. We cannot 
{take up any new book of weight or moment, but we 
Ind thoughts and expressions which a few years ago 
could not be found anywhere, and which we can 
trace, distinctly and certainly, to the new truths 
which are now beginning to actuate the human 
mind. We may well regard this as evidence that 
the New Church is now nourished and growing in 
the wilderness of this world ; and none the less po- 
tent is this evidence, that many, perhaps very many, 
of those who offer this evidence would, if they were 
asked, honestly deny any indebtedness to the New 
Church, and perhaps any knowledge of that church 
or even of its existence. These thoughts are now 
beginning to be diffused through the intellectual air 
which men breathe. Originating in the works of 
Swedenborg, then through works professedly col- 
lateral to his, and then through others which have, 
perhaps undesignedly, borrowed from them, these 
truths have spread themselves abroad with an ever- 
widening circle. 

Nor are we without the right to believe that the 
heavens from which the New Church is descending 
rain down their influence in a thousand ways of 
which we know nothing; and this influence must be 
widely and actively operative. 

So is the woman nourished in the place provided 
for her. But, beside all this, there is a kind of 
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negative preparation going on in the rapid decay 
and weakening of the falsities which would most 
stubbornly resist the coming of the New Church, and 
suffocate the man-child in its tender infancy. To 
illustrate what we mean, we need but refer to the 
decline of Calvinism. The fact is both certain and 
obvious. Probably there is no one now who would 
preach or assert without reserve such things as Ed- 
wards taught, in his sermon, for example, called 
" The Glory of God in the Damnation of Sinners," 
or as the Westminster Confession of Faith incul- 
cates. Even in its strongholds Calvinism now has 
its face covered, like the veiled prophet of Eastern 
story, because its ugliness would terrify and disgust 
all who could see it. 

Nor is there wanting an analogous fact at the 
opposite pole of religious thought. Infidelity has 
become less rampant and aggressive. It, too, wears 
a veil or a mask of gentle courtesy, which might al- 
most seem belief. The sudden appearance and rapid 
growth of what is called " agnosticism " is a signifi- 
cant phenomenon. The word comes from the 23d 
verse of the 17th chapter of Acts, where Paul says to 
the men of Athens, he found in their city an altar 
with this inscription : " To the unknown God." The 
Greek word here translated " unknown " is " agnosto." 
A few years ago, a fashion came up, first in Germany 
and afterwards in England, of saying that God must 
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be infinite ; and, as man is finite, and the finite 
cannot comprehend the infinite, it is demonstrably 
impossible that we should know any thing whatever 
about Him, and therefore that God must be for ever 
unknown to man. To this doctrine the word " agnos- 
ticism " was applied. At first, men held it who called 
themselves religious, and even Christians, on the 
strength of their admission that there is a God ; and 
even now there are those who hold agnosticism as n, 
mode of religious belief. But infidelity caught at it 
as just the veil of which it had begun to feel the 
necessity. Seldom do we now hear the cry, " There 
is no God ! " If the fool still says so in his heart, he 
is not so foolish .as to say it aloud. He expresses all 
that he means just as well and far more safely when 
he says, "Yes, there is a God, for there is doubtless 
a first cause who may rightly be called God ; but we 
do not know, and never can know, any thing about 
Him." This cry is a softer cry than the other. It 
seems as if, in uttering it, unbelief offered an apology 
for itself. It shows that the old, offensive, flat denial 
of God is out of date. 

Such facts as these, -such gains of truth and 
such diminutions of falsity, might encourage a 
hope that the day was not far distant which Sweden- 
borg predicted, when the church would come forth 
from the obscurity of the wilderness " with multi- 
tudes." But when we reflect upon the thorough 
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antagonism still existing between prevalent modes 
of thinking, feeling, and living, and such thoughts, 
affections, and lives as this church inculcates and 
demands; when we remember how little progress 
the truth has been able to make in subduing our 
own wayward hearts, and bringing our inner and 
outer life into conformity with the requirements of 
the church, we may well believe that ages upon 
ages must elapse before that day can come. 

It is indeed one powerfully operative cause why 
the church is in the wilderness of the world, and 
remains there in obscurity generally unknown and 
wholly unappreciated, that the New Church is in 
the wilderness in each and all of us who profess to 
have received its doctrines. What can be more 
obvious or more certain than that if the church 
were more potent, and therefore more clearly mani- 
fested in the lives, the conduct, and the character of 
those who call themselves its receivers, it could not 
fail to exert far more influence on the world around 
us? We know that this church, in the measure in 
which any one receives it in heart and life, must 
make him or her honest, kind, pure, religious in life 
and conversation, loving the neighbor, finding hap- 
piness in usefulness, always trusting in God and 
making His will their will. We know that this 
church, if cordially received, must make its mem- 
bers free from the evil habits and customs which 
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prevail in the world. If we understood and received 
its. truth, clearly and firmly; if we felt constantly 
the motives which it offers, and if our days and 
hours were habitually governed by the influences 
which that church, as far as it is alive, must exert, 
what can be more certain than that such a presenta- 
tion of the Church would act irresistibly upon all 
who saw it, and would proclaim, with, a voice to 
which none could be deaf, that new light and new, 
life had come to earth, and were making earth a 
preparation for heaven in a way and in a degree 
never known before. 

Let us imagine, in any of our large cities, a New- 
Church society of five hundred members, each and 
all of whom exhibited, in their various walks of life^ 
the exact integrity and watchful care for the in- 
terests of their neighbors, the fidelity to all duty, 
the purity of life and conversation, the wise benevo- 
lence and unselfish usefulness, which are inculcated 
and demanded by the truths we profess to believe, 
is it possible to doubt that such a society would be 
as "a city set upon a hill," shining with radiant 
light that all must see, and the very blindest recog- 
nize, as light from heaven? If we doubt this, or 
see it obscurely, must it not be because we see 
the church obscurely, and do not recognize its 
immeasurable worth as a gift from Heaven and a 
guide to Heaven ? 
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And yet it is certain that no such effects have fol- 
lowed what we regard as the establishment of the 
New Church on earth. How can this be accounted 
for except by the supposition that the cause for these 
effects does not yet exist? That it exists in the 
church itself, we know; we must think, therefore, 
that it does not exist in any manifestation of the 
church which the world has yet seen. It may be 
said that it is permitted by Divine Providence that 
no such exhibition of the church has been made to 
an unready world as would lead to an unreal and 
therefore injurious acceptance of truths which coidcl 
not be obeyed. This may be true ; but it leaves 
unaffected the fact of this almost entire failure to 
exhibit the church externally as it is. internally. 
The church is in the wilderness in each and all of 
us. Perhaps this was inevitable in its beginning; 
but it should none the less be acknowledged by us, 
and amended if we can. 

The words "desert" and "wilderness" are often 
used as if they were synonymous. They are not 
quite so. A desert is rather a sandy or rocky re- 
gion in which little or nothing vegetable or animal 
lives and grows. A wilderness is a region of which 
the soil is unbroken ; but it may be fertile, and 
there may be in it a large and varied growth of 
wild, uncultivated, and unfruitful vegetation ; and 
many wild beasts may dwell there, and many birds 
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build their nests, but with little of human life, 
nothing of civilized life, and nothing which con- 
tributes to the support or enjoyment of civilized 
life. Every natural mind is a, desert or a wilderness. 
In the world around us, and in ourselves, is a 
wilderness that corresponds to and is represented by 
the wildernesses of the earth. There is in it abun- 
dance of life, such as it is. But it is a life with little 
of a true humanity ; for that is a spiritual human- 
ity, and looks up constantly to our Father in the 
heavens. Nor can it have this humanity without 
reformation and regeneration, or not until the soul 
that "cleaveth unto the dust" is "quickened ac- 
cording to His word." It is into such a wilderness 
that the New Church enters when it enters into a 
natural and unregenerate heart and life; and it will 
abide there " three times and half a time," or while 
this state endures and until a new one begins. 

The time Mall come when the science of corre- 
spondence will be understood and its lessons learned, 
and the nature without us will speak to us of the 
nature within. Then, when we wander through a 

' ' O 

wilderness, we shall see in its thickets which we 
can scarcely penetrate, in its wild and tangled 
growths, in its untilled and unfruitful soil, and in 
the beasts which make it their home, in all these 
things we shall see pictures as true as if the sun- 
light painted them, of the wilderness that is within 
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ourselves; of the thoughts, affections, and habits 
which have grown up and possess our hearts, and 
constitute our lives. 

But is there nothing good, nothing beautiful and 
attractive in this wilderness? There may be much. 
We may admire the varied beauty of its vegetation, 
the sweetness of its wild flowers, the melody of its 
song-birds, even the graceful movement of its wild 
animals; for these may correspond to and repre- 
sent natural good. Nor need we condemn this, or 
refuse to see and acknowledge its charm ; for this 
is often very great. We may be thankful that the 
wilderness of this life has so much in it that is not 
bad ; so much that we may vivify with a true life. 
For all natural good may be vivified and regen- 
erated. The wilderness may be tarned : we may 
look for and enjoy the beauty that is in it. But 
we must not forget that it is a wilderness, with far 
more in it that is neither good nor beautiful. Its 
fairest blossoms are sometimes poisonous ; its most 
graceful animals ferocious and destructive ; and its 
brightest hues those of its green and gilded snakes. 
If we are content to live in this wilderness just as 
it is, we shall become as one of its wild animals; 
if we are content with natural good, and know 
nothing higher and seek nothing higher, we must 
at the best sink down into the condition of a harm- 
less animal. Natural good, when it is so entirely 
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and obstinately natm*al as to refuse altogether in 
this life and in the other, to be vivified by spiritual 
good, ceases to be human good. 

If our eyes were opened by the science of corre- 
spondence, what lessons we might learn of the 
work the church has to do when it comes into 
this wilderness, whether in the world or in our- 
selves, and of the obstacles it must encounter in 
doing this work! It comes to change the wilder- 
ness into cultivated fields and gardens ; to break up 
the hard soil, and sow seeds that shall bring forth 
bread for the hungry, the bread of heaven for 
those who hunger after heaven. With what toil, 
what patience through days of tempest and cold 
and drought, what labor which will sometimes seem 
unavailing and hard to be borne, must we strive to 
root up the wild growths which cumber the ground 
and the thorns and briers which would choke good 
seed ! How often will it seem to us useless to try, 
and foolish to labor so hard, for rewards that are or 
seem so far away ! And then we doubt whether 
these rewards will come and will be worth the 
price we pay for them, or indeed whether the truths 
we thought we saw are not fallacies, and the hopes 
we have, sometimes enjoyed, illusive. And then 
how often, when we lay the axe to these wild roots, 
do we feel as if we were killing what we love ! We 
see : grace and beauty in these wild woods, and in 
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the flowers which carpet the useless ground. We 
love all this; we love our own natural good which 
we have been accustomed to hear praised, and to 
find attractive to others. We love the praise of 
men, and we love to think of our titles to it. Per- 
haps we dearly love and enjoy the pleasures of a 
natural life, the social enjoyments, the troops of 
friends, and the place we hold in their regard ; and 
all the while we feel that these things savour but 
little of spiritual life, and must be, with more or 
less pain and strife, vivified with a higher life, if 
we would persist in our determination to rise above 
this low plane of natural life. And it may be that 
our mental tastes and habits are such that it is 
hard work to value and seek and make our own 
the spiritual truth which is so necessary for us; 
" We loathe this light bread ; " so many pleasant 
books await us which we must lay aside to take 
up those that must seem to us, while we are in that 
state, hard and dull. 

Such moods as these are trials. They are what 
Swedenborg usually calls temptations. They come 
to different persons in different forms and measure. 
To none do they come unless they are necessary 
and may be useful. They come to all in the way 
in which they may be most useful. They come to 
teach us what we are, if we can be made to learn 
the lesson. They come to strengthen our faith by 
the exercise of faith. 
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We may not overcome the wrongful tendencies 
from which these temptations spring ; we may fail 
under them : and then these tendencies will be 
developed and confirmed, and become the ruling 
elements of our character; and the dulness and 
spiritual torpor we have felt will gradually deepen 
into spiritual death. But it need not be so. Earnest 
desire and effort and prayer will assuredly bring 
the strength we need. And if we overcome, we 

o * 

shall find the promise of the Lord fulfilled: "He 
will make the wilderness like Eden, the garden of 
God ; joy and gladness will be found therein, and 
the voice of melody." 



SUFFERING. 



THE scientific works of Swedenborg are eminently 
systematic, and would bear comparison in this re- 
spect with those of any scientist, ancient or modern. 
It is not so with his theological works. Without 
stopping to show how this difference arises from 
the difference in the subject-matters of these two 
classes of his writings, it is enough now to say that 
the truth of the New Church, as gathered from his 
theological writings, is in itself entirely systematic, 
and indeed almost organic. If we look on an oak- 
tree, we find a massive trunk, dividing as it grows 
upwards into a few strong limbs, and they again 
into many boughs, and these into innumerable 
branches, which are clothed with a mantle of foli- 
age. Not unlike, this is the system of New-Church 
truth. Its central and all-supporting stem is the 
doctrine of the Lord. From this branch out a few 
great truths which are most distinct and clearly 
defined, but which again give rise to lesser branches 
which are intertwined and touch each other in all 
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directions. One of these great truths is that which 
tells us that our Lord is our exemplar; that the 
way in which He walked to His glorification is the 
way in which we must walk to our regeneration. 
So true is this in all derivations and particulars, 
that in considering spiritual or religious topics we 
must again and again advert to this truth. This is 
especially true of some topics, and of none more 
true than of the subject of this paper. 

The prophet Isaiah speaks of our Lord as "a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief." The 
impression we get from the Gospels is that His 
life was one of almost continuous sadness, His 
sorrows culminating in Gethsemane, where the 
intensity of His suffering made His sweat bloody, 
which is a fact unknown in the history of mental 
anguish. It continued and increased to the end ; 
and on the cross it broke down His human endur- 
ance, and as a man He died. He had hung upon the 
cross but six hours. Those who die from crucifixion 
live some days, if not put to death sooner; and 
those who were crucified with Him were found alive 
after He had died. We may believe, therefore, 
that He died on the cross, but not from it ; died, 
because His mental pains were greater than human 
physical strength could bear. We should not for- 
get this; and especially should we remember it when 
we celebrate the Last Supper. This holy sacrament 
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has an infinitude of spiritual and heavenly meaning, 
which we should learn as we can, and remember. 
But we must not let the spiritual sense obscure our 
knowledge or our recollection of the literal sense; 
for that remains ever true, ever holy, and the only 
foundation of that spiritual sense which rests upon 
it. Our Lord commanded us to "do this in remem- 
brance of Him ; " and we are instructed by Sweden- 
borg, more than once, that when we partake of 
the bread and the wine as symbols of His flesh and 
His blood, and do this in remembrance of Him, as 
we do it we should remember His passion or suffer- 
ing, and the cup which He drank. 

There are many reasons why we should remember 
our Lord's sufferings/ The most direct and obvious 
of these is one which Swedenbofg speaks of dis- 
tinctly and strongly. It is that this recollection 
may animate and vivify our love and gratitude to 
One who voluntarily endured for our sakes all the 
suffering that man can endure, and more ; who 
passed through sorrow, sounding its deepest depths, 
that He might save us from spiritual death. 

Another reason is that His sufferings may con- 
vince us of the need and the good of suffering. If 
we believe that there is a God of love and wisdom 
and power, and open our eyes to the world about 
us and see the perfectly universal mingling of 
sorrow and pain of some kind in the whole of 
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created life, how can we doubt that He permits 
this abounding sorrow because for some reason it 
is necessary and good ? More than this, if He, the 
Almighty, the God of heaven and earth, came down 
to earth and assumed a humanity which could suffer 
and did suffer all that humanity can suffer, we may 
be sure that there was a reason for this, a reason 
as large as the suffering which included all suffer- 
ing; a necessity as infinite as the love which 
assumed the nature capable of this suffering. 

We are told, "Blessed is the man whom thou 
chasteneth ; " but let us not forget the residue of 
the text, "and teacheth out of thy law." If, when 
sorrow and. distress fall on us, we do not by their 
help learn some new truth, or revive and strengthen 
something we had learned, the chastisement is so 
far in vain, and the blessing does not reach us. 
While we live in this world, we may not see with 
any clearness why the Lord makes use of suffering 
as His instrument in so large a part of His work 
of mercy. We are too near it. It envelops us 
and all we see of created existence, like a thick 
cloud. Only when Ave have passed through this 
cloud into that world where the sun of heaven 
shines, shall we be able to look back and discern 
clearly the mercy which is now veiled from our 
sight. But this we know, and may remember here : 
we are commanded to take up our cross and follow 
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Him. We are to walk in the path He trod. That, 
path led Him to the perfect glorification of the 
human nature which suffered so fearfully. That 
path and that only can lead us to our regeneration. 
He followed that path of sorrow until it made that 
humanity divine. We must follow it, not so far 
as He did, for that cannot be, but until our evils 
are so far cleansed away by regeneration, that we 
are capable of conjunction with Him. Had there 
been any other way but this, He would not have 
taken this way. There was no other way for Him, 
and there is no other way for us. When after 
the last supper our Lord Avashed the feet of his 
disciples, and Peter objected, our Lord said to him 
two things : one was, " What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter." The 
other was, " If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me." From the first moment of our life to the 
last, He is endeavoring to wash our defilements 
away that we may have part with Him. At every 
hour, and for every man, He does this in the way 
that is best for that hour and that man. How He 
does it we do not know ; and it is of His mercy 
that we do not know, for if we did we should be 
too prone to mix ourselves with it and delay or 
arrest His work. Bat if the work be done, then 
will light fall on the path which lay in utter dark- 
ness while we were treading it. The Lord told 
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Moses that he could not see His face and live ; but 
that after He had passed by, he might see Him 
from behind. So, when His providence, perhaps 
a painful one, is approaching or passing by us, we 
cannot see Him in it. But when it has passed 
wholly by, we may sometimes see a part of the love 
and wisdom which filled and guided it. And, in 
the great hereafter, we may look back and see Him 
in all the events of our earthly life so clearly, as to 
fill us with wonder and thankfulness for all His 
providences ; and most of all, it may be, for those 
which as we passed through them seemed to smite 
us with the heaviest blows. 

It is difficult to reconcile the goodness of God 
with the vast amount of human suffering. It is 
difficult to believe that He loves us perfectly while 
He permits sorrow, so much of which seems at once 
useless and unmerited, to fall upon all His children. 
This difficulty lessens in proportion as we learn to 
comprehend the central truths, that He always 
preserves for us our spiritual freedom, and enables 
and permits us to choose evil rather than good, be- 
cause if we could not choose evil we could not 
choose good and make it our own by this choice. 
We may see that Omnipotence itself, by the con- 
stant preservation of this freedom, imposes upon 
itself a limit ; and that while He infinitely desires 
that we should choose good, He cannot compel us to 
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do so. Then we reach the conviction that the suf- 
fering which abounds in the universe exists by His 
permission, only because and only so far as He can 
make it an instrument whereby He helps us and 
leads us to choose good in freedom, and by this 
choice become capable of the unending happiness of 
heaven. 

There is a practical result from all this of un- 
speakable importance. While our minds are pene- 
trated by these truths, we shall always be able to 
accept whatever sorrow falls upon tis, as the gift 
of our Father, and therefore as the gift of love. 
Let it take what shape it may, disappointed hope, 
loss of money, poverty, pain and sickness, the 
breaking up of home, or the death of those who 
made home happy, or disappointment, fear, and 
anxiety in any of their myriad forms, they all 
come by no accident, but are permitted by Him 
who loves us that they may do us good. Then 
we shall not " be afraid for the terror by night, nor 
for the arrow that flieth by day." For whatever 
comes to us, we shall be sure that it comes because 
He who knows all things knows that it is well for 
us that it should come. 

It is always true that nothing ever happens or 
can happen to any person but that which is then 
the best thing that could happen to him. From 
this truth we may rightly derive comfort and 
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consolation in suffering. But we may pervert this 
truth and make it mischievous. We do this if we 
forget that the thing which happens may be very 
bad in itself, and may be best for us only because 
by our folly or misconduct we have made it so. 
Certainly, calamity is not the effect of wrong-doing 
in all cases; but as certainly it is so in many and 
perhaps in most cases. This man has contracted a 
painful disease by his own negligence or vice ; that 
man by wasteful living or by greedy speculation 
has lost his property. Either of them may lawfully 
think God is good, and would not have suffered 
this misfortune to have fallen upon him if it had 
not been good for him. But he must not forget 
that it was good for him only because he had been 
foolish or vicious, or both. He may be glad that it 
came to bring him to a just sense of his own weak- 
ness or wickedness, and excite him to efforts to put 
these evil things out of his life by repentance and 
amendment. But he must remember that calamity 
or suffering of any kind is not good in itself, and 
becomes good for us only when it weakens the 
power of evil within us. Generally, this effect 
comes only when, instead of forgetting the evil 
which the suffering brought to light, we remember 
it well, and learn to hate it for itself and not merely 
for the punishment which it brings. 

I do not believe that sorrow ever comes in any 
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form to any one without doing some good, however 
far it may be from accomplishing all the good it 
might do. We know that the Lord is in the con- 
stant effort, not merely to raise all to heaven, but 
also to lift those from the direst depths of hell who 
cannot be made willing to be lifted out of it. And 
on this ground I think all suffering productive of 
some good. It is certain, however, that all the 
good which sorrow came to do and might do is 
never done, unless we accept it as the means of 
resisting some evil or of strengthening some good ; 
and if we do that, we co-operate with the Divine 
Providence which permitted this sorrow to come. 
It is said, " He maketh darkness and it is night, 
wherein all the beasts of the forest come forth." 
They come forth and strive to make us their prey ; 
and it may seem to us as if they would destroy us. 
But it it written also, " The sun ariseth, they gather 
themselves together, and lay them down in their 
dens." He maketh the day when they retreat, as 
well as the night when they come ; and day and night, 
summer and winter, follow each other through the 
whole of earthly life. Swedenborg tells us that 
these alternations are so necessary that without them 
regeneration is impossible. He in whose life they do 
not occur falls into the unhappy condition of those 
who, " Because they have no changes, fear not God," 
But even in the darkest hour we may say, " Thy will, 
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not mine, be done ! " and we may strengthen our 
faith and trust in the Lord by the effort to do so. 
Let us try and we may hope that we shall not 
always try in vain to discern the very evils which 
this or that sorrow came to rebuke ; and then, by 
setting ourselves in earnest to put those very evils 
away, we may actively co-operate with Divine Prov- 
idence. And if those evils, which made this sor- 
row necessaiy, are resisted and overcome, with them 
will pass away the necessity for this sorrow ; and we 
may be sure that the sorrow itself will pass away 
with the necessity for it. But we must not always 
hope to turn our night into day, and by lifting up 
our soul to our Lord make our pain unpainfnl ; for 
then the sorrow would cease to be sorrow, and might 
not do for us all the good it came to do. But we 
may in this way attain to something of rest, to some 
sense of peace in the midst of suffering. 

And after the conflict is over, and the night has 
passed, how bright the morning will be. Then we 
may see that by every one of these events we were 
lifted somewhat out of ourselves, and were some- 
what nearer what our Father would have us be. 
After every affliction, if it be used aright, it may 
be given us to know that we have taken one step 
farther in the path in which our Lord Himself 
walked, and in which He would have us walk, 
because it leads to Him. 



TEMPTATION. 



TEMPTATION is always a conflict. It is always a 
battle between good and evil ; between evil spirits 
attendant on man, and angels who are with him and 
would help him to resist, overcome, and remove the 
evil. What and whence is this evil ; and what and 
whence the good which resists this evil ? 

If we imagine a man totally devoid of self-love, 
of all thought of self or care for self, never thinking 
of any thing to be desired because it would give 
pleasure, or to be avoided because it would give pain, 
Ave imagine a man devoid of all motive for action, 
and then action would be impossible. He would 
not be a living man ; he would not be a man at all. 
Self-love is, therefore, the abiding basis of all human 
character. Take it entirely away, and there would 
be no foundation for activity of any kind, for per- 
sonality or individuality. It is implanted in every 
heart as the foundation of all diameter. And yet 
self-love is the source and centre of all evil. 

Are we not bringing a fearful charge against 
our Creator? He is the Lord. We assert that He 
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is love itself, and wisdom itself, and omnipotence. 
How then can we think that He has made the source 
and centre of all evil the foundation of all human 
character. He has done this because He is perfect 
love ; because He cannot but desire to give to man 
the best thing that an infinite Creator can give, or 
that a created being can receive. And self-love 
is made the basis of human character, because it 
may become the means of man's receiving from his 
Father this best thing: for this best thing is free 
and willing love to God and to the neighbor. And 
the selfish love of self may become this best thing, 
because our Father gives to every man who will 
accept it and use it the power to ^convert this 
love of self for the sake of self, which is a selfish 
love of self into a love of self for the sake of 
others, which is the love of others. Not only so, 
but it is the constant effort of Divine Providence 
in its government of every man's life and all its 
circumstances, to make this power effectual ; that is, 
to help man in every possible way to be willing that 
this vital change from an infernal love to a heavenly 
love should be made in him. 

To be willing! for if he does'not consent, this work 
cannot be done in him. If it is done, it is the Lord's 
work ; the whole of it, from the beginning through- 
out, is the Lord's work : but the Lord cannot do this 
work excepting by and through man's own will. 
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He can do, and He does, all that is possible to infinite 
wisdom-and infinite power, to help man and to lead 
him ; but it is only to help and to lead him to do him- 
self his share of the work. This freedom of choice 
and free determination, or this spiritual freedom, are 
constantly preserved ; if they were weakened or de- 
stroyed by forceful and compulsive action on the part 
of God, just so far man would be weakened or would 
cease to be a man. This change, therefore, which 
is a change from spiritual death to spiritual life, is 
wrought in the man by God only when and only so 
far as the man works with God. 

Let us now try to see how the selfish love of self 
is the source and centre of all evil ; and how the 
love of self for the sake of others which is the love 
of self vivified and made to be the love of others 
is the source and centre of all good. Then we will 
consider how the change from the one love to the 
other is made. And we shall see that a principal 
means used by the divine mercy for this purpose is 
temptation. 

We usually speak of selfishness, and of cruelty, re- 
venge, avarice, and the like as separate and distinct 
sins. How is it then that selfishness is the source 
and centre of all of them ? Of some, as avarice, 
envy, covetousness, love of power and dominion, 
this is obvious. We must look more 'carefully into 
others to see that it is so. Thus it is easily seen 
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,hat revenge is a passionate desire to punish an in- 
jury done to oneself, which could not exist with- 
out the love of self, and is stronger as the love of 
self is stronger and the love of others weaker. To 
one who loved others as himself, revenge \vo\ild be 
simply impossible. Then as to cruelty : this is the 
expression of hatred to others ; and the love of self, 
if it does not become the love of others, or is not 
weakened and softened by this better love, easily 
grows into hatred of others. The love of others is 
a love to do them good, and finds pleasure in giving 
pleasure ; but the love of self sometimes finds pleas- 
ure in giving pain. So far as one loves others he is 
in sympathy with them, and their pleasures are his 
pleasures, and their pain his pain, and cruelty to 
them would be cruelty to himself. But if selfishness 
is supreme in him, the pleasure of others excites in 
him only envy, and the pain of others makes the 
sense of his own ease and enjoyment more vivid, 
and so gives him pleasure. The Frenchman Roche- 
foucauld is one of the writers who have drawn the 
picture of merely human nature, and he has shown 
a deep insight into its abysses. He says there is 
something in the misfortunes of those dearest to us, 
which is not altogether painful ! Let this direful feel- 
ing grow, and it becomes the cruelty which causes 
and enjoys the suffering of others. Then as to lust : 
what is it and what can it be, but the passion which 
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is given us to be in the form of wedded love, the 
exact opposite of the love of self alone, and therefore 
to be the inexhaustible spring and firm support of 
the purest happiness, but which passion becomes lust 
when it is perverted and polluted by a self-love 
which sacrifices to its accursed greed all that earth 
has most like to heaven. So we might go on and 
carry our analysis farther, and see that all the myriad 
monsters of sin, in all their boundless variety, have 
but one parentage, the selfish love of self. 

We have already said that this selfish love of self, 
in which is the origin of all sin, may be converted into 
the love of others. How this change may be made 
we will consider hereafter. Now let us look for a 
moment at the effect of the change; and we shall 
see this in the fact that all goodness finds its inex- 
haustible spring and its firm support in the love of 
self, when that has been converted into the love of 
self for the sake of others, or into the love of others. 

If we imagine a man in whom this change has 
been so thoroughly wrought that his supreme and 
sovereign love is the love of others and the love of 
himself for the sake of others, we have a man who 
finds his best happiness in making others happy. 
Selfishness has gone from him. It has no influence 
upon his conduct or his character. If we have suc- 
ceeded in showing that selfish love of self, or selfish- 
ness, is the parent of all sins, then we have shown 
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also that if selfishness be gone and wholly absent, 
there is no cause for sin, nothing which could 
prompt it or offer to it welcome or nourishment if 
it entered into the mind. 

But may not the goodness which springs from the 
absence of selfishness be merely neutral, an inac- 
tive, ascetic, unproductive goodness ? It would be 
this and only this, were not the love of self alive 
and active. For this love demands continual en- 
joyment ; its hunger is as keen and constant when 
it has become the love of others, as in the most 
selfish of men ; it will not let the man rest in 
still vacuity a moment ; it insists upon gratifica- 
tion: this it must and will have; and because it is 
now the love of self for the sake of others, it finds 
its gratification in doing all the good it can to others, 
in all the ways which are open to it. Asceticism is 
abhorrent to it. There are none of the innocent 
enjoyments of Hie which it does not recognize as 
means of sustaining and enlarging its usefulness. 
Do we eat and drink with less relish, when we 
desire to sustain and invigorate the body as the 
instrument of usefulness? Do we enjoy the inno- 
cent recreations which offer themselves abundantly 
any less, because we find in them refreshment and 
restoration? If we have learned experimentally 
why the Lord has provided all these harmless enjoy- 
ments, and made them far more than harmless, we 

8 
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cannot but have a clear and constant perception that 
our Father has made all the pleasures which human 
faculties can enjoy, such that they may be enjoyed 
innocently and wisely ; and such that when so en- 
joyed they sustain, strengthen, and enlarge all these 
faculties, and enable them to be more and more 
efficient in giving to men their highest happiness, 
which is the happiness of loving and doing good. 
Well may this perception fill us with unfailing 
gratitude for the love, and wonder at the wisdom, 
which could so provide for His children. 

Asceticism has been practised from the earliest 
times and under all religious systems. In the earli- 
est days and in Eastern countries, it sent its votaries 
rather its victims- into solitude and austerity of 
every kind. Quite early in Christian history, it 
made some pass years on the summit of a pillar, 
drove others into the wilderness, and peopled many 
monasteries and nunneries, which still exist in large 
numbers in the Roman Catholic Church. The very 
essence of asceticism is the avoidance of or escape 
from temptation, either by withdrawal from society, 
or by a renunciation of the common pleasures of 
life. This feeling is very common, and is manifested 
in various ways and degrees. The New Church 
regards it as a mistake. It holds that if sins are 
avoided in this way, in their stead may grow up the 
sin of self-pride and self-glorification. And even if 
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this effect does not follow, another must follow 
which is to be greatly deprecated. When sin is 
avoided in this way, it is by the suppression of most 
important elements in our nature. The whole man 
is maimed and crippled. He must pass into the 
other world such as he has made himself here ; and 
that will be with intellectual and affectional capaci- 
ties, which might have been the means of inexpress- 
ible and unending happiness, paralyzed beyond cure ; 
or rather like the de;)d members of a living body. 

And yet Divine Providence would not have 
permitted asceticism to prevail in all ages and all 
countries, as it has done, if it were not good for 
some, and even necessary for some. These are they 
who could not be strengthened so that they might 
effectually resist and put away sensuous and selfish 
sins, but might be so far enlightened that they would 
see the evil of these sins, and so far helped that, con- 
scious of their weakness, they would fly from them 
into solitude and self-suppression. It is to such as 
these that our Lord speaks, when He says " If thy hand 
or thy foot offend thee, cut them oft' and cast them 
from thee ; it is better for thee to enter life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into everlasting fire. And if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee; it is 
better for thee to enter life with one eye rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire." But 
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how much better is it to remember that only in the 
world can the selfish love of the world be converted 
into the love of the world for the sake of the neigh- 
bor; only in the active performance of uses can the 
unselfish love of our neighbor grow up. We shall be 
in no danger of enjoying the pleasures of sense and 
of society too much while they are wholly innocent, 
if we take care that they never interfere with duty, or 
lessen our ability to do our duty ; and if there under- 
lies all this enjoyment a profound conviction that 
these innocent pleasures are the gift of Him who in 
all He gives us, whether of pain or of pleasure, can- 
not but seek to make us more and more His instru- 
ments for good. 

Let us turn to the intellectual effect of victory 
in temptation. Here, the first thing to remember 
is that every desire and every affection prompts and 
causes the th ought which belongs to it, and which 
suggests and guides the effort to satisfy it. On the 
largest scale the divine wisdom exists as one with 
and the guide of the divine love. In every-day life 
we know that our wishes prompt our thoughts, and 
that our thoughts guide our wishes to their own ful- 
filment. Every affection suggests the thought or 
the truth which agrees with it. This law applies to 
our love of others, and enlightens that love by the wis- 
dom which belongs to it; and it causes all evil affec- 
tions to fill the mind with the falsities which belong 
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to and justify them. This wisdom guides the mind 
gradually to a perception which grows ever more 
clear, that the Lord Himself, as the giver not only of 
life but of all good, is the worthiest object of love. 
And as that love grows in purity and strength, so the 
wisdom which belongs to it grows, until both concur 
together in making us love the Lord our God with 
all the heart and soul. But we may gain clearer 
ideas of the effect of the change from a selfish love 
of self to the love of self for the sake of others, or, 
to express the same thing more briefly, from a love 
of self to the love of others, by gaining clearer 
ideas of what may be called the theory of creation. 

All life is from the Lord, who alonejs life. It is 
given by the Lord to man by influx from Him. 
This phrase is used not because it is adequate, but 
because it is the best we have. Most assuredly life 
does not flow into us as water flows from a spring 
or reservoir into a recipient vessel. We might use 
the words " infuse," or "impart," or " communicate." 
But, on the whole, " influx " comes nearer than any 
other word which our language gives us to lead 
our minds to a perception of the manner in which 
whatever has life receives it from the Lord ; and in 
the same way we may call all living beings vessels 
receptive of life. 

In the life thus given and received, self-love is 
an inherent and essential element. We see it in all 
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the degrees and forms of life. A tree lives because 
it is in the constant effort to nourish itself from the 
earth, the air, and the sun. In animals, this is still 
plainer. They live only for self and what belongs 
to self, as their children do. But it is in man as 
inevitable, constant, and permanent, as in animals 
and vegetables. And by reason of this self-love 
every being is distinctly itself and only itself; and 
this is true even where there is no consciousness of 
self, as in vegetables, or only a dim and clouded' 
consciousness, as in animals. This self-love is at 
first always and necessarily selfish ; but the purpose 
of the life thus given requires that this self-love be 
changed, in man, into the love of others, by his own 
efforts in co-operation with the divine operation. Let 
us now look at the means and the methods in and by 
which this change can be made. 

Divine influx is two-fold ; by which is meant that 
divine life flows into man to become his human life 
in two different ways. One way is by immediate 
influx. This means that the Lord flows directly 
into all men, in common into all, and specifically 
into each, and vivifies all and each, giving to 
every one life, and ever sustaining and preserving 
life, and with life the possibility of quality and char- 
acter. And then these come by mediate influx. 
This mediate influx is wrought out through one of 
the universal laws of life. This law is, that every one 
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who lives is in the constant effort to communicate 
Jus life. This law is infinite in the Lord ; and 
its constant and infinite operation causes, continues, 
and supports creation. Because it is essentially in 
the divine life, it is in that life as it flows into man, 
and is in all men, though in some it may be so hid- 
den or disguised by selfishness that it can scarcely 
be discerned. To those who have passed from earth 
it belongs fully, and to those whose characters are 
determined and who are in heaven or in hell, most 
fully. Their effort is constant to impart their life 
wherever they can ; and Divine Providence has so 
ordered human nature in all its forms and relations 
that these good and evil spirits have access to man. 
The association of spirits with each other is gov- 
erned by affinity : like always seeking like. This 
law has much force among men in this world ; in 
heaven and in hell it is sovereign. The association 
of spirits with men is governed by this law. Good 
spirits seek and animate whatever they can find in 
men, of good which is like their own. Evil spirits 
seek and animate whatever they can find in men, of 
evil like their own. 

Men inherit from all their ancestors whatever 
those ancestors made their own. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to the self-love into which they were born as 
a vital element of human nature, they are born also 
with a proclivity to every sin which belonged to any 
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of their ancestors. These are now innumerable, 
and we may be said to be born into a proclivity 
to alt sins. Hence, evil spirits of all kinds find in 
all men something which attracts them to men and 
exposes men to them. If this attraction of affinity 
exerted its full force, without check or control, the 
hostile hosts whom it drew upon men would have it 
all their own way, and men would become of neces- 
sity just what their assailants were. But here Di- 
vine Providence interposes. Because man is in 
this matter defenceless, the Lord defends him. For 
while he never regenerates man except with man's 
co-operation, He is perpetually exerting His power 
and His wisdom to do for man all that man cannot 
do for himself, and sill that in any way assists or 
enables man to " work out his salvation." Man has 
no power to prevent the access to him of any evil 
spirits who find in him evil like their own. There- 
fore the Lord does all this work for him. He never 
admits to any man any evil spirits but those whom 
man may have power to conquer if he wills to resist 
them. By the evil spirits thus permitted to assail 
man, so much of the evil in which he was born is 
animated and made active as may be overcome by 
him, and in that way become an instrument of his 
regeneration. 

As all the evil of his ancestry is inherited by man, 
not as actual evil but as a proclivity to evil, so all 
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their goodness is inherited by him, not as actual 
[goodness but only as a tendency to goodness, or, as 
it may be called, natural goodness, which can only 
become spiritual goodness or the man's OAvn, when 
he wills it, chooses it, and loves it. But while it is 
in man only a tendency to good, it attracts good 
spirits to him by the law of affinity and brings him 
in some measure within their reach. But a far 
more important means for the access of angels is 
that which S \vedenborg calls "remains." During 
infancy and childhood, while there is as yet the 
innocence of ignorance and immaturity, the Lord is 
able to impress upon the memory the simpler and 
yet more vital truths of religion, as the existence 
and goodness of God, and to excite various states 
of innocence and chanty, of love towards parents, 
relatives, friends, and teachers, of mercy and kind- 
ness to the poor and suffering, and the like. These 
thoughts and states i-emain in the mind and heart, 
perhaps hidden too deep for consciousness, but care- 
fully preserved by Divine Providence, to be ever 
after the means by which this or that good influence 
may flow into the mind and heart in which these 
"remains" lie concealed. 

Here are innumerable ways opened by which 
spirits good and bad, of every kind and almost 
every measure, find access to every man. Some of 
both kinds are admitted by Divine Providence to 
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approach man and infuse into him, from their own 
qualities and characters, all that is needed to sustain 
his personal life and constitute its quality and 
character. 

These influences come to him from heaven and 
from hell. They are always perfectly controlled by 
Divine Providence, and exquisitely adjusted so as to 
balance and equilibrate each other, in such wise that 
his spiritual freedom is nearly always maintained, 
and he can turn himself to the one or to the other; 
It is said nearly always ; for there are cases of in- 
sanity, and of passion raging until it becomes insane, 
and of such irresistible influence as used to be called 
" possession." But these cases are exceptional, and 
are regulated to good issues by the wisdom and the 
love which embrace all things. 

The prevailing and nearly constant state of every 
man is one in which his spiritual freedom is pre- 
served, whereby he may choose between the oppos- 
ing influences at work within him, and determine 
for himself which he will accept, appropriate, and 
permit to become a part of his own life. Then the 
work of infinite love and wisdom is ever going on, 
without exception and without intermission, to lead, 
induce, and assist him to make in his own freedom 
a rightful choice, to choose good rather than evil, 
heaven and not hell. And foremost among the 
means which this love and wisdom make use of tp 
this end is temptation. 
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We began this paper by saying that temptation is 
always conflict. We have just seen how tendencies 
to good and proclivities to evil are actuated and 
animated in every man. The conflict is between 
tiheni. The issue in every temptation is, Shall the 
particular evil engaged in that conflict, or the oppos-' 
ing good which seeks to overcome and expel the 
evil, be triumphant, and by the victory be im- 
planted in the character? The issue in the whole 
mass of temptation which a man passes thi'ough 
in life is, Shall good or evil, on the whole, possess 
the sovereign rule in the character, and dominate 
the whole. 

Temptations do not come at hazard, as circum- 
stances may open the way for them. They are per- 
mitted to come when they may be useful, and as 
they may be .useful. However varied in kind or in 
aspect, they are one in their end and purpose. That 
purpose always is to give to man an opportunity of 
combating some evil tendency, and of putting it 
away by resistance. They are always perfectly ad- 
justed to the man's character, to his needs at the 
moment, and to his possibilities of improvement. 
It follows that they are infinitely diversified in kind 
and in measure, for they must cover the whole 
possible range of human character. 

They may be conveniently divided into those which 
we may call external or natural temptations, and 
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those we may call internal or spiritual temptations. 
This division is not exactly* accurate or susceptible 
of precise definition. But it will suffice for purposes 
of consideration. 

We call external temptations those which affect 
directly and mainly external conduct. For exam- 
ple, we have a divine commandment not to steal. 
Every man breaks this commandment in fact, if he 
is willing to seem wiser and better, stronger or richer, 
than he is, or any thing but what he is. For he 
then wishes to steal the good opinion of his neigh- 
bor. Do not all of us try to steal in this sense, 
continually ? and very seldom do we think of it as a 
moral wrong or as something to be avoided as a sin. 
Then, in their dealings with each other most men 
would call themselves honest because they avoid 
gross and palpable cheating. But there are not 
many who know the inherent tendency of the 
natural man to appropriate what does not belong to 
him so well that they are constantly on their guard 
against it, and watchful never to take an undue 
advantage of their neighbor in any way whatever. 

But suppose an opportunity presents itself to some 
man to possess himself of something belonging to 
his neighbor which he earnestly desires, and to do 
this easily and without danger of detection. Here 
is a temptation to steal, and some spirit who has 
confirmed himself in this sin, and in the love of it, 
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ifuses the desire to steal. An angel who has 
learned to hate this sin, awakes the man's con- 
science, and brings the commandment to his mind. 
The man stands then face to face with himself 
on this point. Let us suppose him to resist, reso- 
lutely ; then he overcomes and puts this temptation 
and him who inspired it under his feet. If he 
resists only because he is sure that honesty is 
the best policy, and that he shall lose more by 
stealing than he can gain, morally he does not 
gain much : but still he does gain something, 
for the devils of stealing have less power over 
him if he never indulges in the ultimate act of 
theft. If he abstains only because the conscious- 
ness that he was a thief would inflict a mortal blow 
upon his pride, it may be that he gains a little and 
but very little more. Only when he conquers in 
this temptation because he discovers his propen- 
sity to commit this sin, and refuses to commit the sin 
because it is a sin against God, does he drive this 
enemy of his r soul away. Let him persist, and he 
closes the door against this devil ; or, rather, through 
the door which this devil opened, an angel of hon- 
esty may come in and dwell with him. He has 
taken one step in the way of regeneration. Let 
him persist, and higher thoughts come to him and 
a more interior conflict begins. He becomes more 
watchful over his conduct, more earnest in his 
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efforts to deal with his neighbor as he should think 
it right that his neighbor should deal with him. 
Let him go still forward in this ascending path, and 
he becomes watchful not merely over his conduct 
but over his thoughts and inclinations. When he 
feels himself disposed to seem better than he is, or 
to refuse to do full justice to his neighbor in thought 
as well as act, he recognizes either of these disposi- 
tions as a temptation, and resists it as a temptation to 
sin. Still this path ascends before him. If he goes 
on he may find every step resisted. He can take the 
step only by combat with and victory over his spirit- 
ual enemies. Well are they armed from the nrniory 
of his natural and selfish love of self ; for there they 
find proclivities to every thing that is false and evil, 
and opposition to every thing true and good. But 
with the help that can be and is given him, if he 
will receive it, he can conquer in these combats ; and 
if he does, he will go forward and upward until he 
reaches the very summit of honesty, or until he has 
a clear perception that he does injustice to the Lord 
his Heavenly Father, when he does not ascribe unto 
Him, and unto the life flowing from His love and 
wisdom, all the good and all the truth that is in him. 
And with a clear perception of this truth he has 
a love for it which he holds in his heart of hearts. 
By a similar analysis of other sins and of the 
methods and the means of salvation from them, we 
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might see by what steps man may rise from a re- 
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fusal to commit murder, first, to refuse to harbor a 

th'oustfit of murder, and afterwards to such an effect- 

I 
ual suppression of every feeling or thought of anger 

or ill-will against his brother, as would let into his 
mind and heart influences from angels who live in 
the love of the neighbor, and whose work it is to 
suppress all that opposes that love, and to lift it up 
until it finds in love to the Lord Himself its source 
and foundation, and its perfection. 

So, too, with the deadly sin of adultery. Let this 
)e resisted in all its forms and degrees, in all the 
monstrous brood of sins which are born of it, and 
under all the disguises it assumes, let it be re- 
sisted in -thought and act to the very end, and what 
words could present to the mind a picture of the 
purity, the love, and happiness which would take 
the place of all these sins and their misery, or what 
mental sisrht could endure the full radiance of such 

^j 

a picture ! 

And every step in all spiritual progress is taken 
by means of temptation in some of its indefinite 
diversity of forms. For no step forwai-d can be 
taken without resisting evil ; and no evil propensity 
can be resisted without its resisting the influence, that 
would put it away. Here, then, there must be com- 
bat. Wherever there is this spiritual combat, there 
is temptation, for this is what temptation means. 
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It has been said more than once that temptations 
are of all kinds. If merely external temptations 
affect mainly the conduct and the externals of the 
mind, there are temptations of all degrees, from 
the merely external to those which penetrate so 
deeply that they seem to stir up the very founda- 
tions of life. Let us now try to consider these 
deeper temptations. 

We may be helped in this consideration by looking 
again at what is told us concerning the young man 
who "came running" to our Lord, earnestly inquiring 
" what he should do that he might have eternal life," 
and when he was told, " went away grieved because 
he had great possessions," or, as in another Gospel, 
"he was very rich." When Jesus saw that, He was 
very sorrowful, and said, " How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
And his disciples were astonished at his words." 
And again, " His disciples were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, who then can enter into the kingdom of 
God ? " Is it not obvious that by these riches, or 
great possessions, were meant spiritual riches; or 
goodness and truth, and the consciousness of them ? 
If it were not so, how could the disciples be aston- 
ished at the statement, that it would be hard for a 
rich man to enter into heaven? How could they 
ask, " Who then can be saved ? " Is not the 
answer obvious : " The poor, who are very much 
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more numerous than the rich." What can there 
be surprising to any one in the statement, "how 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God," if by riches are meant literal and 
worldly riches; for how difficult it must be for 
them on whom the cares and pleasures and seduc- 
tions of wealth press heavily, to cast them all aside 
and choose the way of righteousness! But well 
may one be amazed if lie is told that they who have 
the riches of obedience to the commandments will 
find it hard to enter the kingdom of God. But 
when our Lord makes what seems to be the ex- 
planatory statement, " how hard is it for them who 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God," 
it now becomes difficult to consider the riches spoken 
of as spiritual riches. Indeed, what can there be 
more amazing, than the saying that it must be hard 
for them who have obeyed the commandments from 
youth up, and who have all the goodness of obedi- 
ence to the commandments, to enter into heaven ? 

* 

If " riches-r" here represent and signify spiritual 
riches, or goodness and knowledge, and we are 
told that we cannot trust to them to bear us to 
heaven, well may we ask, What then can we trust 
to, or who then can be saved ? Do not all religions 
agree in the requirement of goodness as the con- 
dition of happiness hereafter, and in valuing spir- 
itual instruction because it teaches how to be 
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good? Can our Lord in this parable so contra- 
dict the tenor of all His words, as to declare that 
goodness and knowledge have no efficacy in secur- 
ing us eternal life ? Certainly not. But it is always 
true that external goodness may be wholly in- 
effectual, because selfishness, pride of self, and trust 
in self may have full sway even where there is obedi- 
ence to the commandments ; and such spiritual riches 
as this would find it hard to enter into the kingdom 
of God. We shall advert again to this " rich young 
man," who could not bear to become poor at the 
command of the Master whom he sought. 

The salvation we should desire is not salvation 
from the punishment of sin, or from the conse- 
quences of the sins we have committed, but from 
the sinfulness which led us to commit them and 
makes us love them. It is salvation from sinful 
propensities or tendencies and sinful character. It 
is a change from the love and enjoyment of sin into 
such a hatred of it, that the very thought of it, 
either as what we have done or may be impelled to 
do, is painful. In the language of Scripture we 
loathe ourselves because of our iniquities. 

All sins and all tendencies to sin, of all kinds and 
degrees, are as we have seen resolvable into the sel- 
fish love of self and the love of the world founded on 
that love of self; and all of them spring from these 
loves. Salvation from them means the substitution 
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or these evil loves of their opposites, love to the 

i 

Lord and love of the neighbor founded on love to 
the Lord. It is regeneration which causes this sub- 
titution, this change of heart and life; and this 
[operates salvation. Then we enable our Creator to 
Igive us of Himself and of His own happiness; for 
when man loves good and the doing of good 
supremely, he enables the Lord to inflow into 
man's will with His divine love, and into his un- 
derstanding with the wisdom which belongs to and 
guides this love, which love and wisdom together 
are Him. Even if these are received by man in the 
measure in which he may receive them, and remain- 
ing in him unperverted constitute him a good and 
happy man, self-love is still the basis of this good 
man's life ; for it is and must ever remain the basis 
of human life. Why, then, do we spe;ik of self-love 
as if it were essentially and altogether a bad thing ? 
The answer we have already made is, that selt-love 
is this evil thing and this source of all evil so long 
as it remains what it is primarily, the love of 
self for the sake of self. It is given to all men as 
the foundation of character, for without it man 
would have no personality or individuality, and 
would not be himself. That he may be himself, 
he is endowed with self-love. But that he may 
become heavenly in character and therefore happy, 
he is endowed with the power of making his love 
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of self become the love of self for the sake of oth- 
ers. This power is constantly preserved in and for 
him ; and Divine Providence, in all its govern- 
ment of his life and its circumstances, seeks to 
lead him to this result, or to a rightful exercise 
of this power; to lead him always and assist him 
always in every possible way, but never to force or 
compel him : for if there were any such force or 
compulsion there could not be freedom, and if free- 
dom were destroyed, the man would be destroyed ; 
for, whatever he might become, he would no longer 
be a man. Selfhood, we repeat, or ownhood of one's 
self, is of the essence of manhood, and belongs to it 
as that without which manhood is not. Selfhood 
implies and means that the love of self is the con- 
stant basis of character. But with this selfhood is 
given to man, as essentially his, the power of making 
his love of self become, with his own choice and free 
consent, a love of self for the sake of others ; and 
this is a love of others. This work of choosing good 
is the work of God within him; but it is a work 
which God can do only through the man's own free- 
dom of will, free choice, and free co-operation. For 
God has given to man perfect power to choose evil 
rather than good ; and therefore, in that sense, 
man's choice of good rather than evil is his own 
work. But it is a work which can be done only 
when Go..l and man work together. 
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For this work, temptations are among the most 
efficient means which God employs, because they 
are means whereby man may work together with 
Him. In temptations, and by them, man learns 
what he is; sees, sometimes to his dismay, how sel- 
fish, sensual, and sinful in act or in will he is, how 
wofully his natural propensities have deceived him, 
what they have led him to be and to do, and whither 
they will bear him along if not resisted and over- 
come. 

Who, when these pi-opensities to evil, and this love 
of self and these impurities become known to him, 
has not been assailed by the doubt whether there can 
be a God; or whether He who has permitted these 
germs of sin and of misery to be implanted in his 
soul, can be good and wise. But a careful consider- 
ation of this momentous question will lead him to 
the conclusion that, had love to God been made the 
dominant and exclusive element in man's nature, 
this love, from which comes all the highest happi- 
ness of which a human being is capable, could never 
have been man's own, as it now may be ; it could 
not have become that which he had himself chosen, 
freely and voluntarily; it could not have been by 
free and conscious adoption and appropriation, and 
persistent determination, made to be his own and a 
part of himself. Never could he have known the 
happiness of working in perfect freedom with God ; 
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never could he have felt in every hour of an un- 
ending eternity that perfect love was working with 
him, and in him, to confirm and enlarge his capacity 
of happiness; never could he have known, as he 
now may, the unimaginable goodness which is ever 
seeking to fill the home which He has enabled His 
child to build in heaven, with ever growing light 
and love. 

With the freedom of choice, of will, and of life 
given to him, there was also given, first, the neces- 
sity that every amendment of character from the 
beginning should be wrought by man's own accept- 
ance of the help and leading of God ; and, secondly, 
that from an humble and feeble beginning, the love 
of self, instead of being the source of all evil, be- 
comes the foundation and support of all good. If 
it becomes this, it must do so gradually, beginning 
from the first and feeblest emotions of good, 
mere scintillations of a life better and higher than 
a merely natural life. But, from this beginning, re- 
generated self-love may advance along an ascending 
path, which will have for its measure and its limi- 
tation only infinity and etei-nity. 

There is a universal tendency to look upon suffer- 
ing as punishment; and one of the effects of tVi is 
tendency is the disposition to believe that others 
who suffer what we are exempt from deserve that 
suffering, while we do not. Perhaps there are none 
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who, if they looked carefully into their own hearts, 
would not detect some feeling of this kind. It was 
this feeling which our Lord rebuked when He said : 
" Suppose ye that these Galileans [whom Pilate had 
slain] were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, nay! Or 
ihose eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
hink ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, nay! " And when 
His disciples asked him of a blind man, " Master, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind ? " Jesus answered, " Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents." 

This impression, that bad men suffer and the 
good do not, is the opposite of the truth. Neither 
in this world nor in the other do any suffer who 
cannot be made better by the suffering. Divine 
punishment, unlike human punishment, has for its 
constant and only end the good of the sufferer. 
Like every other of the divine providences which 
govern life, all suffering is submitted to the spiritual 
freedom of men; and its effect is determined by 
them in that freedom. Sinfulness is universal, but 
suffering is one of the means by which we may be 
cleansed from the sinfulness whence it comes ; and 
therefore suffering of some kind and some meas- 
ure is universal. But it is always carefully adjusted 
to each man's state. They suffer less who could 
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not profit by move ; and they most who can profit 
by it most. So, too, in judging ourselves. When 
some great distress falls npon us, and we are sorely 
tempted and almost stricken down with the fear 
that we have brought it on ourselves by our espe- 
cial sinfulness, let us rather hope that it comes 
because He who knows all things sees that this 
great sorrow may wash us clean from some great 
defilement. Then this temptation may help us to 
discern distinctly that defilement, and lead to earnest 
and persistent effort to co-Operate with the provi- 
dence which Would cleanse us. 

One of the greatest of possible mistakes is the 
belief that a man may be saved in his sins. Divine 
omnipotence, because it is one with divine wisdom, 
cannot save a man in his sins. One who holds the 
delusive faith that we are saved because our Saviour 
took the punishment of our sins npon Himself, may 
well wonder at the enormous suffering of human life. 
Why is that suffering inflicted when it is wholly 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the work of salvation has 
been done for us? But our Lord was named Jesus 
because He takes away our sins, riot because He 
takes away the punishment for them. Every evil 
thing in us may be turned into the good of which it 
is the exact opposite, by resisting and overcoming 
the evil while it is as yet only a thing of thought 
or feeling; or, if this opportunity be lost, by sincere 
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repentance. It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
spiritual good is ever made one's own by voluntary 
choice and appropriation, unless by victory in the 
temptation which the evil thing that is the opposite 
of that good has brought upon us. Hence it is 
that we may say that temptation is indispensable, 
because without it salvation would be impossible. 

How then can we utter the prayer, " Lead us not 
into temptation " ? When we pray thus, do we not 
ask the Lord to withhold from tis the very means 
of salvation ?'.- 

We do not. This last petition of the Lord's 
Prayer forms, with the two clauses which follow 
and close the prayer, one sentence. It is a prayer 
ot to be led into temptation, but to be delivered 
from evil, /"or (or because) the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory are the Lord's. This sentence de- 
scribes the Sabbath of the soul, and is a prayer to 
be brought into the rest and peace of that Sabbath ; 
it is a prayer that temptations may cease because 
their work is done, and that we may have the peace 
which comes when temptations have done all their 
work. In heaven there is something like tempta- 
tion, for we are told that when an angel's perception 
that all there is in him of good or of life is from the 
Lord, grows dim, his former states of mind come 
back, until he sees that of himself he is nothing, 
and that all evil and falsity come from his natural 
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love of self. When he sees this, his heavenly 
states return. Still, it must be a general truth that 
in heaven there is little or no temptation. . The 
reason is that there the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory are the Lord's. The kingdom is His, because 
He is the Lord and Master of all who are there. 
The power is His, because all the strength and fac- 
ulty they have are known to be His. The glory 
is His, because He is acknowledged as the author 
and giver from Himself of all good, all truth, and 
all happiness. Where this is so, there is heaven ; 
there only temptation cannot come ; then and there 
only "the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest." 

In every step in this progressive change from 
the love of self to the love of others, or from evil to 
good, man is helped forward by victory in tempta- 
tions. They are therefore, as has been already said, 
indefinitely diversified in measure as well as in kind, 
f?'om the lowest and most external to the inmost 
and the deepest. 

In each one of these temptations, man must con- 
quer or be conquered, for one or other of these re- 
sults must take place. Whatever the temptation 
was, whether slight or grievous, it is certain that the 
Providence which governs the whole of every man's 
life would not have permitted it to cross his path un- 
less he could conquer in it ; nor unless it was the best 
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if not the only way in which the man could know 
and resist, and so suppress, that propensity to evil. 
If he does not resist, but yields and indulges that 
propensity, it grows stronger, and he goes down- 
ward. If he does resist, and effectually, this pro- 
pensity is weakened, and he goes upward ; and so 
far as every propensity to sin is weakened and re- 
moved, the good influences which are pressing to 
enter in whenever they can, now can and do enter : 
by these the opposite love of good is introduced 
to the character, or, if it be. there, is strengthened. 
Temptations of this kind beset all men through 
aill their lives. But they are external ; that is, they 
relate to external conduct, and, in the language 
cf the New Church, to the external man. Indeed, 
Swedenborg seldom gives to them the name of 
temptations, although to them alone is that name 
given in the common theologies of the day. The 
reason of this difference is that temptations of a 
deeper kind, which reach much farther in their con- 
sequences, but which are obscurely and imperfectly 
recognized in the Christian churches that are now 
passing away, are regarded. in the New Church as 
f far greater importance, and dealt with far more 
r ully, than these external temptations. What these 
ligher, deeper, and move searching temptations are, 
we can understand only as we understand the life 
nd happiness of heaven ; for their whole pui'pose 
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is to help man to this life and happiness. Because 
nothing was known in those churches, and the 
helief prevailed that nothing definite could be 
known, concerning the happiness of heaven, nothing 
was definitely known or thought of concerning the 
nature and operation of those interior temptations 
of which it was the purpose and effect to prepare 
man for heaven by making him capable of its 
happiness. 

Throughout the universe, all living beings live by 
receiving life from Him who is life itself and the 
centre and source of all life, each receiving life in 
his own way, and in accordance with his own in- 
terior form. In heaven, this is true as it is else- 
where ; but there, they who receive life from Him 
know that they do. And it is this knowledge 
which is the cause and groundwork of their happi- 
ness ; for they know this so well, that they have a 
clear and constant perception that at every instant 
the Lord is giving them of His own life to be their 
life. His life is love and wisdom; and so far as each 
of them who are in heaven has been prepared to 
receive this life unimpaired and unperverted, so far 
was he prepared for heaven ; and so far does each 
angel receive, each according to the inmost struct- 
ure of his soul which determines his capacity of 
reception, this divine life to become his own unim- 
paired and unperverted. The Lord's love is love 
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of others, and His wisdom is the wisdom which 
belongs to that love and guides it, and is one with 
it! He is Almighty, and His omnipotence is ever 
moved by that love and guided by that wisdom; 
and therefore He is ever active in good, ever active 
in creating and sustaining the universe. All His- 
attributes are infinite ; and the divine happiness is 
infinite, because it consists in the exercise of that love 
according to that wisdom, in doing good constantly, 
universally, and infinitely. This is His happiness ; 
and because He has been able to make the angels 
receive into their own wills and understandings 
His love and wisdom, to be without perversion and 
by their own free choice their love and their wis- 
dom, He is also able to impart to them of His own 
happiness : and this is their happiness, and the hap- 
piness of heaven. Happiness consists in them as it 
does in Him, in the love of good and in doing 
good ; and it is this in them because it is this in 
Him, for it is His happiness which is given them to 
be theiiv happiness. If we ask why and how it is 
that all temptations, even the most interior and 
most painful, may be if we will let them be the 
means of making us receptive of heavenly happiness, 
we solve this problem when we see how tempta- 
tions of all kinds promote the conversion of a love 
of self for the sake of self into a love of self for the 
sake of others ; for they change a merely natural and 
selfish love into the love which" reigns in heaven. 
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The resistance to evil in external conduct may 
go on to any extent. We may imagine one who 
has overcome all the tendency to sin which he 
knows of, until he is what God declared Job to be 
when He suffered him. to fall into .the hands of 
Satan, " a perfect and upright man, who feareth 
God and escheweth evil." He may have done this 
from "his youth upward," like the rich young man. 
And then comes the marvel! He is now, by the 
very fact of his goodness, brought into a great 
danger. It is this very goodness, these spiritual 
riches, which make it " hard for him to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." The selfish love of self 
has retreated into its stronghold, its citadel, and 
there and there alone must be attacked, if it is to 
be completely and finally overcome. And here it 
is to be attacked by appropriate temptations. 

When one has overcome in the external tempta- 
tion to do evil, then comes the danger of thinking 
he has done this in his own strength, and not in 
the strength given him from the Lord himself. So 
far as he thinks thus, he strengthens and magnifies 
his selfish love of self, and exalts his opinion of 
himself, and worships himself, and is his own God, 
In other words, he intensifies to the highest degree 
his natural love of self. Thei'e can be no deeper 
selfishness, none which is the more exact opposite 
and the more profound antagonist of that love to 
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God which is the source of all good. Hence there 
are no temptations which are sharper and which 
strike deeper than those which expose this fearful 
love of self, would humble it, and substitute for it- 
love to the Lord. As the central truth of all truth 
is that which tells us that our life is but the constant 
and incessant gift of the divine life, so there is no 
falsity so intense and profound as that which tells 
us that we live from ourselves, and that our good- 
ness and our wisdom are self-derived. And no 
temptations strike so heavily as those which strike 
at the heart of this falsity, and would substitute for 
it a living conviction that all the truth we have is 
of the divine wisdom, and all the good we have is 
of the divine goodness, and that they are ours only 
(because they are given us by Him who is love itself. 
" In my,Father's house are many mansions;" there 
'are all degrees and measures of happiness. But 
there is no happiness, unless the selfish love of self 
and of the world has been in some good measure 
converted into love to the Lord and love of the 
neighbor. It is the constant effort of Divine Provi- 
dence with all men to effect this change as far as 
it may be possible. Therefore temptations are of 
every kind, and are always perfectly adjusted to 
the needs and capacities of him who is tempted. 
They begin with the most external, for at the be- 
ginning these only would be useful. These which 
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affect only conduct, if they are permitted to do 
their work of amending the external life, prepare 
the way for temptations which affect belief, motive, 
and internal character. Often the effect of temp- 
tations, if good resists and conquers evil, is to make 
those temptations less needed, but to open the 
way for somewhat deeper temptations. Let us 
not forget that the purpose of all temptation is to 
promote regeneration ; and the effect of all advance 
in regeneration is to cause some progress in the 
change from that love of self for the sake of self, 
which is natural to all men and a component ele- 
ment in all human nature, into that love of self for 
the sake of others, which is spiritual and not natural, 
which can come only as it is learned, and which is 
learned by all who make a rightful use of the temp- 
tations which beset them. 

Our Lord was tempted as we cannot be. Of His 
temptations no human thought can think, no human 
words can speak, adequately. And yet He said to 
His disciples, "Ye are they who have continued 
with me in my temptations." In His temptations, 
all the powers of hell were admitted to Him. The 
human nature which He put on was full of evil, 
inherited from the long line of ancestry in whom 
were accumulated all the perversions and corrup- 
tions of which the natural love of self was capable. 
In all He conquered ; so perfectly, so absolutely 
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that the whole of that inherited evil was put away 
from the assumed human, and perfect good took the 
place of all evil, and the human itself became divine. 
To us, but a small part of this is possible. But, by 
the divine mercy, no other spiritual enemies are 
permitted to assail us but those which we may over- 
come by strength which will be given to us i we 
are willing to receive it. So far as we overcome 
them, they leave us ; bearing their burdens of false- 
hood, evil, and woe with them ; and in their stead 
goodness and truth and a capacity for happiness are 
given us. This process may go on indefinitely, so 
ong and so far as we take up our cross and follow 
lour Lord ; but this work can never in us be per- 
fect or infinite, as it was in Him. , 

It is said in the gospel of John, " For the Holy 
Ghost was not yet." The word "given" is added 
in our received text, in italics, to show that it 
was not in the original. The Holy Ghost, or Spirit, 
came into full activity afterwards, that is, after the 
work of our Lord on earth was finished, and His 
human nature was fully glorified or made divine. 

Possibly this faet may help us to understand why 
His incarnation and glorification took place. The 
New Church is taught that the divine Trinity con- 
sists of the Father who is infinite love, the Son who 
is the wisdom of that love, and the Holy Spirit who 
is the operation or action of the divine love and 
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wisdom. This operation, or action, is creation ; 
and as it caused the universe, must be as old as 
the creation, or the universe. And yet the di- 
vine Trinity became, after the glorification of the 
human, other than it was before ; because by this 
glorification the Son who, as the Word, was with 
God and was God from the beginning acquired a 
new existence and a new instrument in the human 
made divine, and through this new instrument 
worked or operated as never before. Hence this 
Holy Spirit, or new mode of action of the divine, 
was not, until after the glorification of the assumed 
human. Let us try to see what this means, so far 
as relates to the regeneration of man. 

All human life is divine life given to men, and so 
become human. This life we have already seen is 
given dii'ectly and indirectly, or immediately and 
mediately; directly, from the Source of life, and in- 
directly through the various planes of life which 
proceed in successive degrees from the Creator. 
Life is given to all men in both ways, but not 
quality or character; for by the law which lies at 
the foundation of human nature, man must deter- 
mine his own quality and character. This he 
does because there is this indirect or mediate influx, 
which comes from the divine source of life through 
angels and spirits of all kinds. Those in affinity 
with what is good in man are drawn to him by this 
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affinity. At the same time, spirits in affinity with 
what is evil in him are drawn to him by that affin- 
ity. The life flowing into him through these me- 
djiums is affected and qualified by them ; and from 
them the man chooses what he will for the nutri- 
ment and growth of his own life. But there is 
much, more -than this. 

The Lord is ever in the effort to strengthen 
the good influence which thus comes within man's 
reach, so far as He may do this without impairing 
his spiritual freedom ; and then to lead him to 
choose this good influence rather than its opposite, 
and by this choice make good the prevalent law of 
his life. But before the incarnation and glorifica- 
tion of His assumed human, there was no perfect 
medium through which life could flow from the 
Lord to man,. so qualified as to be within man's own 
voluntary choice and appropriation, and yet such 
as would lead him gradually from a natural to a 
spiritual condition. The angelic heaven was the 
only instrumentality by means of which the Lord 
could do this work. The incarnation and glorifica- 
tion of the assumed human provided the Lord with 
a new and perfect instrument in that human, when 
it was glorified and made divine. 

It would be impossible for us to form any just 
idea of the relations between God and man, if we 
forget for a moment the law which underlies all 
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those relations, and that is the law of human free- 
dom. The effect of this law is that the character 
of every. man, and his destiny as a consequence of 
his character, must be worked out by himself in 
his freedom. This is a law of human nature. It 
was the law of the human nature assumed from 
Mary; just as much the law of that nature as of 
the nature of one of us. By reason of this law and 
as a necessary effect of it, the evil propensities of 
the assumed nature were resisted, overcome, and put 
away by that nature, but from the divine within; 
that is, by that nature in the exercise of its own 
free choice, the power of freely choosing under 
all trials and temptations, and the power of carrying 
this choice into effect, being always given from the 
Father within. By this means, that is by victory 
in all temptations, the assumed natu-re was made 
divine, and united in perfect oneness with the 
Father. Henceforward and for ever, the Word, 
which in the beginning was God, is also man ; in 
the strictest and most exact sense, man. The 
Father dwells in a human nature which was glori- 
fied and made divine, by victory in temptation over 
all devils. The operation or activity of the divine 
love and wisdom henceforward go on by and 
through a new instrumentality. Let any man ever 
be tempted in any way, this divine action, or the 
Holy Spirit, comes to him and helps him as with a 
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ivine-human experience. The divine comes to him 
(through a human which has been there where he is 
now ; for the germs of all sins were in that human, 
and by temptations which embraced all temptations 
they were resisted and overcome. Heretofore these 
saving influences came to man as they come now, 
from the divine. But the law of human personality 
and human freedom made it inevitable that they 
should come through a human nature which had 
fought and conquered in that battle; and this 
medium was found in the angelic heaven. But 
there the battle had been necessarily limited, and 
the victory .imperfect. The very same law prevails 
to-day; but now these saving influences come 
through a medium, which has conquered perfectly 
in an all-embracing battle. 

The Holy Ghost can now be given as it could not 
be before; and now this divine help is always all 
sufficient : but it is all sufficient to lead man if he 
is willing to be led, to strengthen him if he is will- 
ing tolbe strengthened, to give him the victory if 
he is or can be made willing to conquer. The Holy 
Ghost the saving operation or action of the Divine 
Providence is now full and perfect, because it is 
divine in its origin and has now a medium or instru- 
ment which is divine. But it is never oppressive, 
never forcible, never regardless of that fundamental 
law of human freedom 011 which all possibility of 
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heavenly happiness rests, because this medium is also 
human, perfectly human as it is perfectly divine. 

Our Lord was named " Jesus, for He shall save 
His people from their sins." Jesus, in Hebrew, is 
the same name with Joshua, being the Greek form 
of that name. The name of Joshua was at first 
Oshea, "and Moses called Oshea, the Son of 
Nun, Jehoshua;" Numb. xiii. 16. That is, Moses 
added to the word Oshea the syllable Jeh. Oshea 
means " help " or " salvation." The syllable Jeh, 
like the syllable Jah, is the same as Jehovah. 
Thence the name Jehoshua^- or by contraction 
Joshua, which is the name Jesus means " Jehovah 
my help," or " Jehovah my salvation." This is but 
an amplification of the statement that "He shall 
save His people from their sins." That He came 
into the world to acquire new means for doing this, 
and that by the use of these means He saves all 
whom He can make willing to accept salvation, 
we have already endeavored to show. 

Our Lord's temptations were spiritual. Very 
seldom in these days do men advance so far that 
purely spiritual temptations are admitted to them. 
But it is often the case that external temptations 
become internal, or natural temptations become spir- 
itual, in a degree ; and this degree may vary from 
very slight to very large. So we may look at the 
effect of misfortune and suffering. The calamities 
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of life are never of themselves temptations, not 
even natural temptations ; but they are permitted 
to fall upon us that they may be useful to us 
when they only repress our misconduct by making 
it impossible. They may help us far more in pro- 
portion as they become spiritual temptations. They 
[become so, when sickness and pain, loss of property, 
anxiety and grief, disappointed and defeated wishes, 
or the danger or fear of these or other misfortunes, 
make us look inward upon ourselves and perhaps 
upwards to another life. There are a thousand 
ways in which they do this. They may tell us of 
the worthlessness of this world's gifts; they may 
bring to mind sins or weaknesses, and help us to 
repent of them ; they may suggest to us the utter 
uncertainty of all things, or rather the certainty that 
disappointment, vicissitude, and failure mingle with 
all things ; they may suggest to us that we can have 
no assurance except in the care of Providence, and 
no abiding trust but in that care and love. They 
may lead us to ask of ourselves why we suffer so, 
and we may listen to the answer which bids us look 
for the causes into our own lives and hearts; and we 
may shrink back from what we see, with shuddering 
disgust. Or in some other of the innumerable ways 
in which the divine love knows how to reach us, 
these external temptations may do spiritual work, 
and help forward the change from the natural love 
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of self to the spiritual love of others, or from the 
love of self to the love of others. 

We cannot see the Lord's face while He is pass- 
ing; but when he has gone by, we may see Him. 
Whether our suffering has done for us and in us the 
work it was intended to do, we cannot know until 
it has passed away. For this work is not done, 
if we avoid the proclivities to evil which we have 
discovered only while the forceful and compulsive 
influence of these calamities, or the memory or the 
fear of them, remains with us. We must wait 
until our freedom is restored to us, for only then 
are we again ourselves, and only then can we know 
what we oui'selves are. And it may be that we 
shall be obliged to pass through many such experi- 
ences, gaining a little in each, before the whole 
work which our Father sees to be possible for us is 
accomplished. 

Our Father is infinite, and in His care for us re- 
gards primarily our infinite interests. We know, 
when we will think, that the slightest gain in the 
capacity for happiness, if it be eternal, outweighs 
and outmeasures all suffering which is for a time 
only. " What does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" Because our 
Father's love is perfect, He would have every in- 
stant of our lives, here or hereafter, happy. But 
because His love is wise, He always subordinates 
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our temporal enjoyments to our eternal happiness; 
that is, we are only as happy here as a supreme and 
constant care for our happiness hereafter permits. 
Our eternal 'interests are regarded in the first place, 
and to them every thing gives way; so that every 
thing in our condition or circumstances is always 
what is best for us eternally, whatever it may cost 
iis of temporal suffering. This suffering, whether 
it be great and persistent, covering all life with its 
heavy cloud, or slighter and only occasional, is pre- 
cisely what may best promote our eternal welfare. 
Sometimes a man can for a time do nothing but 
suffer and be very wretched, for the night has corns, 
"when no man can work." The night may be long, 
land while it lasts the sufferer may be wholly unable 
to refer his suffering to any external cause, or to see 
any thing of its spiritual effect. It may drive him 
I to despair, and it may seem to him that the very 
gates of hell are open before him. But by and in 
that darkness and suffering the Lord is very near to 
him, is present with him, and may be making great 
changes in his internal state and condition; and 
the reason why he is permitted to suffer so much 
and so long is that he is such that by that suffering 
these changes may be made in him. We have 
already said that when our Lord washed His dis- 
ciples' feet, He did symbolically what He is ever 
doing, or in the effort to do, spiritually, for all. 
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While doing it, He said to them, " what I do thou 
knowest not now, but shalt know hereafter." Let 
him who suffers during such a season of night and 
storm, take these words home to himself; and when 
the morning breaks, in this world or the other, and 
his active powers are restored to him, he will then 
work rejoicingly with the Divine Providence, and 
in that strength which can then be given to him, 
and in his own freedom, drive the devils away. 

Temptations are always intended to afford to 
man an opportunity of working with God. But 
man may always refuse to do this. He may take 
the side of the devil, and work with him. He does 
this if he falls in the temptation, and sins; he has 
made it harder for himself to resist that evil and 
wipe that sin away by repentance. But repentance 
is always possible. The natural selfhood of man 
includes proclivities to all possible perversions and 
corruptions of the love of self; that is, all possible 
sins. Far, very far the larger part of this proclivity 
never comes to our consciousness : it would over- 
whelm us if it did. It remains ever latent; for 
evil spirits are not permitted to actuate and ani- 
mate any part of this proclivity to evil, that we 
cannot overcome and suppress when it comes into 
our consciousness, if we will. We may either re- 
move the evil from us by resistance, or appropriate 
it, and so make it a part of our life by indulgence. 
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The best thing we can do, and very much the best 
thing we can do, is to resist and suppress it while 
itJ is only a thing of thought and feeling, and thereby 
prevent it from being a thing of action. In one of 
the Psalms occurs language, often cited by oppo- 
nents of the Bible, as expressive of the most savage 
cruelty : " O daughter of Babylon, happy shall he be 
that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones ! " Stones here as elsewhere in the Bible de- 
note truths ; and most happy is he who lays hold of 
the little ones of Babylon while they are yet little, 
and have not grown into strength and maturity, 
and dashes them against the truths which expose 
and rebuke them! If this is not done, they must be 
encountered at a later period when they have more 
vigoi-, and it may be harder to overcome them. 
But if they are not overcome, what then ? Then 
there is sin. Evils which were only unknown 
propensities, latent and therefore harmless, have 
become not only animated, but adopted or appro- 
priated A by us, and made by our own choice a part 
of our life. And again, what then ? 

Then the divine mercy opens to us the way of 
repentance, if He can make us willing to walk in it. 
And much does our Father say in His Word to 
comfort and encourage the repentant sinner. Can 
repentance restore the innocence lost by sin ? Cer- 
tainly not But there is another innocence. There 
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is first the innocence of infancy, which is the inno- 
cence of ignorance. And there is the innocence 
which, if it knows what sin is, has not been tempted 
to commit sin, or has been tempted and has over- 
come. But this innocence is lost, to be found never 
more, when the sin has been committed, perhaps 
repeatedly, in full freedom, and with the self-appro- 
priation of that freedom. But even then there may 
be repentance, entire and thorough repentance. Per- 
haps through the long course of sinfulness, warnings 
were not wanted, and impressions of the evil of 
the sin were made from time to time. The good 
influences which Would gladly suppress that sin did 
not slumber, but were on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to exert all their force. At length this 
opportunity comes. A change may take place 
in the man. Something of disappointment or of 
suffering may open the eyes to see the truth more 
clearly, or the heart to feel its own depravity. 
Then comes the temptation. It is not now merely 
a temptation to commit that sin, but it is a conflict 
between the love of the sin, confirmed as it is by 
indulgence, and the truths which tell us how in- 
fernal that sin is, and the better feelings which now 
shrink and shudder at our own depravity. In this 
conflict, which must be painful and may be long, 
good at last may conquer evil. In this hour re- 
pentance bears its fruits. The love of that sin 
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passes away, and hatred of it takes its place. We 
love now the exact opposite of that sin. We look 
back with wonder that we could have fallen so low, 
and with greater wonder that the divine mercy 
could have lifted us from such an abyss. We 
remember with thankfulness the sorrow we have 
endured, the bitter cup of which we have drunk ; 
and we would welcome a cup of tenfold bitterness 
rather than fall again under the dominion of that sin. 

Here, then, is a new innocence ; and it is the 
fruit of repentance. It is not now the innocence of 
ignorance or immaturity ; but it may be stronger than 
that innocence which is lost for ever. Experience 
has sadly proved, concerning that earlier innocence, 
that it was feeble and would fall when assailed. 
[But the innocence that is born of repentance is 
made stronger by experience. We know now what 
we are; we know that only divine help could have 
saved us. And surely we may hope that this all- 
sufficient help will never fail, and that with this 
help our new innocence will never fall before its 
infernal assailants. 

Once, when our Lord was at meat in a Pharisee's 
house, a woman " which was a sinner stood at his 
feet weeping, and washed his feet with her tears 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed his feet and anointed them." When His 
Pharisaic host saw this, he could not believe that 
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our Lord knew that she was a sinner, for he thought 
that if He had known this He would not have per- 
mitted her to touch Him. And Jesus answering to 
his thought said unto him, " There was a certain 
creditor which had two debtors; the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other five pence. And 
when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me therefore which of them will 
love him most. Simon answered and said, I sup- 
pose that he to whom he forgave most. And he 
said unto him, thou hast rightly judged. . . . Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much. But to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. . . . And he said to the woman, Go 
in peace." 

"Many that are last shall be first, and the first 
last." These words of our Lord are in Matthew 
connected with the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard, of whom he that came late received the 
same wages as he that came early; in Mark, with 
the story of the young man who kept the command- 
ments from his youth upward and then turned 
away ; in Luke, with the series of parables of the 
barren fig-tree that was suffered to live one year 
more ; of the daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
had bound for eighteen years ; of the grain of mus- 
tard seed which grew into a tree ; of the leaven hid 
in the meal till the whole was leavened; and with 
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that parable which closes thus, "And they shall 
come from the east and the west, from the north and 
the south, and sit down in the kingdom of God." 

Every sin may be repented of, and upon repent- 
ance forgiven. And yet our Lord says, in each of 
the first three Gospels, that there is a sin which 
can never be forgiven ; and that is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

What is this dreadful sin ? In Luke xii. 10, this 
fearful declaration against this sin follows " He that 
denieth me before men shall be denied before the 
angels of God." In Matthew xii., it follows immedi- 
ately upon the assertion by the Pharisees that " by 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, he casteth out 
devils." In Mark iii. 29, it follows the same words 
of the Pharisees, and as if to show distinctly the 
purpose and meaning of this denunciation of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, it is followed by, "Because 
they said he hath an unclean spirit." This sin then 
consists in attributing the works of mercy of our 
Lord to x the devil. This sin cannot be committed 
by us in just the same way in which it was commit- 
ted by the Pharisees; nor is it probable that there 
are any persons now who believe that our Saviour 
wrought those miracles, and that he wrought them 
by the help of Beelzebub. What then is the spirit- 
ual meaning of the sin against the Holy Ghost; or 
in what sense is the denunciation of this sin universal 
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and perpetual, covering with its awful possibility all 
races of men and all time? 

We must remember that the whole effort, and the 
whole work of our Lord, is to make men good ; to 
substitute, in the measure in which they can receive 
it, His own goodness for their natural proclivity to 
evil ; to perform in them spiritually the miracles 
of cure and of raising from the . dead, which He 
performed naturally while on earth. The Holy 
Ghost is the divine operation which effects this 
work; and the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost consists in considering this work a devil- 
ish work. The unpardonable sin is not some act 
done by a man, which brings upon him inevitable 
damnation. It consists in the formation of a char- 
acter which regards all genuine good as hateful 
and devilish^ and all that infinite goodness has done 
and is ever in the effort to do, as from hell. It 
denies Him utterly, and holds that astute and saga- 
cious self-love is sufficient to direct life in the best 
possible way, and attributes all good conduct and 
true thought to this self-love which is the prince of 
all the devils. It says, " Evil, be thou my good!" 
words which the great poet Milton puts into the 
mouth of Satan, as well he might, for they express 
the very essence of wickedness and damnation. To 
every man, that is good which- he loves, and that is 
.evil which he hates. Every man in whom the love 
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evil has become absolute by indulgence and 



confirmation hates good supremely. He has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost, 
or against the divine action of infinite mercy; he is 
guilty of profanation of the deepest and most incu- 
rable kind; he has utterly rejected the mercy which 
has yearned to save him from himself. Let him 
bear this character with him into the other life, and 
what place can be found for him in heaven? If evil 
be his good, hell must be to him his heaven, all 
le heaven he is capable even of desiring. 
Swedeuborg often speaks of profanation, describ- 
ing it generally as a very deep sin, arid sometimes 
as the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. 
It is of many kinds and many degrees, from the 
lightest to the greatest. In his work on "Divine 
Providence," sects. 229 to 233, lie speaks of profana- 
tion in much detail. -He says, "In a most general 
sense, by profanation is meant all impiety." After- 
wards, " Profanation is of several kinds, some lighter, 
and some;, more grievous; but they may be referred 
to these seven kinds." Of these, the sixth kind "is 
committed by those who acknowledge the Word and 
still deny the divinity of the Lord." And then he 
says that these " blaspheme the Holy Ghost." 

What he means may best be discovered by put- 
ting together the statements he makes in different 
places. We shall reach the same result by looking 

11 
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at what our Lord Himself says about Unitariamsm, 
in words to which Swedenborg often refers. In 
Matthew xxi., Mark xii., and Luke xx., we may 
read the parable of the husbandman who, when 
the time came to gather the fruits of his vineyard, 
sent to the husbandmen his servants, and then 
other servants, and last of all his son, " saying they 
will reverence my son. But when the husband- 
men saw the son, they said among themselves, 
This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and let us 
seize on his inheritance." This parable is usually 
regarded as descriptive of the Jews ; but the words 
assigning the cause and reason for their killing 
the son, "let us seize on the inheritance," or in 
another Gospel, " and the inheritance will be ours," 
prove conclusively that the meaning of the para- 
ble extended beyond the Jews ; for no thought of 
seizing on the inheritance of one " who had not 
where to lay his head" could have entered into 
their minds. What, then, is this meaning? We 
must remember that the whole work and the whole 
effort of Divine Providence may be regarded as 
having one purpose, and that is to fill our minds 
with the conviction that all goodness and wisdom 
are His, and from Him ; and if they are in us at all, 
are ours by His gift. All these providences are 
always perfectly adjusted, on the largest and the 
smallest scale, to the needs and capacities of men. 
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From the beginning of their existence on earth, He 
has been leading them, just as i'ar as they were 
willing to be led, and could be made capable of 
being led, in their own reason and their own free- 
dom, to a knowledge of Him and a belief .in Him. 
Many were the means and agencies used for this 
purpose, and all were rejected and abused by those 
who were not willing to profit by them. All were 
consummated when He Himself came upon earth 
and lived among men in a human form and nature. 
While on earth His words and works, as recorded 
in the Gospels, attested His divinity in such wise 
that they who wished to believe it, then and now, 
might believe it ; and also so that they who wished 
to disbelieve it, then and now, might disbelieve it ; 
for this, like all the acts of mercy which it crowned, 
was submitted to human freedom. 

In all ages it has been by many persons in part 
rejected and in part received. They saw in His 
works and words evidence, some more and some 
less, of divinity. They called Him a man ; but He 
was to them more than a man and all the God they 
had, for an impersonal God cannot be an object of 
faith or of love. And all who look upon Him with 
any measure of living faith are, here or hereafter, 
lifted into a condition in which they see Him more 
clearly. 

But some in all days, many in some days, have 
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rejected His divinity utterly. They have slain Him, 
that the inheritance may be theirs ; they reject and 
deny Him because they love to believe that they 
are good and wise from themselves and in their own 
strength. Because they love to believe this, they 
hate every truth which casts a doubt upon their own 
self-sufficiency; they will have no divine Saviour 
to " save them from their sins," because they are 
perfectly competent to save themselves. They as- 
sert the goodness and wisdom of the Lord, arid 
profane this truth so far as to see in His wisdom and 
goodness, while they believe Him just such a man 
as they are, proof of their own capacity for an equal 
goodness and wisdom. Is Swedenborg wrong when 
he regards this as a profanation, an awful prof- 
anation? 

Unpardonable sin! Is there, can there be, any 
sin which Almighty love cannot pardon? The an- 
swer to this question must depend upon what we 
mean by "pardon." The Lord cannot look upon 
His creatures with hatred, because He hates their 
sins for the very reason that it is their sins which 
make them miserable. He cannot feel any desire 
to inflict pain upon them, or to do them harm. His 
pardon consists in helping us to put away our sin- 
fulness. His pardon it is His very life to give. He 
is far more willing to give it than we are to receive 
it. If a man destroys his capacity of receiving this 
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pardon, he commits an unpardonable sin. Then, 
and then only, he commits the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, by making the saving operation of the Holy 
Ghost within his soul impossible. 

Let us apply this principle to the profanation 
[which consists in denying that our Lord is God. 
[There are many ways in which this is done ; but 
one law applies to them all, and to every kind of 
profanation; it is, that profanation of truth cannot 
be committed by those who know not the truth, or 
who were prevented by circumstances or influences 
from understanding it. This sin can be committed 
in its most fearful forms only by those who have 
known, acknowledged, and interiorly received the 
truth, and who afterwards yield to the love of the 
evil which the truth forbids, and renounce the trxith. 
This alone constitutes profanation in that sense of 
the word in which the denunciations against the 
unpardonable sin attach to profanation. 

The divinity of our Lord may be denied even 
when it fa asserted; and it may be believed even 
when it is denied. To believe the divinity of our 
Lord, is to believe that He is God. There is one 
God, and only one. To believe that our Lord is 
one of three Gods, is not to believe that He is God. 
And yet the belief in a divine Trinity of person s ? 
each of whom is God, is nearly universal in Christ- 
endom. Is it then true that unbelief in the divinity 
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of oiir Lord is nearly universal? Certainly not. 
Swedenborg makes a distinction here which is per- 
fectly clear. He says, emphatically, that great 
numbers of those who are taught the doctrine of a 
Trinity of persons and of faith alone, and who per- 
haps hardly know that there is another doctrine, use 
these words, but interiorly their thoughts are directed 
to our Lord. He is in effect and substance their 
God, and it is Him whom they worship and obey. 

But the doctrine of a Trinity of persons is made 
to support the doctrine of faith alone. Some who 
are its most strenuous defenders and expounders 
value it for the support it gives to the doctrine of 
faith alone. And this doctrine they value because 
it rests salvation on belief, and in some minds even 
on profession, without demanding that entire re- 
nunciation of selfishness and sinfulness in life which 
they love their sins too well to attempt or desire. 
They must cling to the idea that there are three 
Gods, one of whom has purchased for them this 
right to believe themselves safe if they have faith 
that He saves them, whatever may be or have been 
their lives. It is obvious that such a belief as this 
is not only consonant with an evil life, but, as the 
horrors of Antinomianism proved in the sixteenth 
century, so perverts a belief in a Saviour, as to make 
it encourage an indulgence in all evil. Is not this a 
denial of His divinity, and is it not a pi'ofanation ? 
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So too with Unitarians. We have said that there 
a - e those who, while words of denial are on their 
lips, perhaps because they see no way but to deny 
Him or to accept a Trinity of Gods and faith alone, 
yet look to Him, if with a dim, unspoken faith, yet 
with a loving faith, that would be glad to see Him 
more clearly ; and here or hereafter will have that 
gladness. This denial is not profanation ; but theirs 
is who reject Him that they may " seize on the in- 
heritance." They, instead of "reverencing the 
Son," indulge and confirm 'their self- worship, on 
the one hand by making use of His divine perfec- 
tion to justify their self-worship, or on the other by 
a familiarity which is almost contempt, and is cer- 
tainly irreverence. 

When our selfishness and sinfulness are taken 
away from us, then they, are pardoned. Most true 
it is. that every sin wilfully and deliberately com- 
mitted forms a part of our selfhood, and that which 
once forms a part of our selfhood is never extir- 
pated. But "far as the east is from the west He 
removeth our iniquities from us," if the waters of 
repentance have washed them as from the centre 
U> the circumference of our being. There they 
remain inert and inactive ; and they and the latent 
proclivities to sin which we have not known, may 
be called up to the consciousness of the angel, if he 
needs to be taught or to be reminded that it is only 
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the divine mercy which could hold him in safety 
from himself. 

The mercy of the Lord is infinite and inexhausti- 
ble. But as we have often said, it can work in man 
and for man, to effect a radical change of character, 
only so far as man consents and co-operates. Upon 
all men, the best and the worst, the same divine 
mercy makes the spiritual sun to shine and the 
spiritual rain to fall. It does whatever can be done 
within the limitations of the law of human freedom ; 
but this law the divine mercy, because it is perfect, 
ever preserves and regards. 

If this mercy cannot lift a man out of evil into 
good, it will lift him from a greater evil to a less, if 
that be possible. If it cannot raise him above the 
line which separates evil from good, it will raise 
him as near to that line as the man can be made 
willing to be raised ; or, if it can do no more, will 
prevent him from sinking into a deeper evil. A 
large proportion of the temptations which are per- 
mitted to assail men, as well as of the calamities 
which befall them, do for them only this lower and 
lesser good. But it may be hoped that none ever 
befall him, which do not in some way and on the 
whole work for him some good. For it cannot be 
known too well or remembered too distinctly, that, 
were it not for the assistance which the divine mercy 
is ever rendering us, no imagination could measure 
the abyss of evil into which we should fall. 
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WE are commanded not to bear false witness. 
Few persons have an opportunity to disobey this 
commandment in its most literal sense, for but few 
are ever called to give testimony in court. But this 
commandment, like all the others, is a universal 
law, given to govern the lives of all men continu- 
ally. It must therefore have a wider sense. An 
obvious extension of the prohibition applies it to 
all our words spoken of another. We must bear 
no false witness against our neighbor in any thing 
we may say of him. We must not scandalize him 
in any way. If we either originate or give currency 
to any depreciatory words concerning any person 
which are not entirely true, we bear false witness 
against our neighbor. 

But is there not a still wider and deeper meaning 
to this commandment? Is it not given to guard us 
against a more internal evil, to which we are all 
prone, and which most, perhaps all, practise ? an 
evil which may never come to the surface, and yet 
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do great injustice to others, and woful harm to 
ourselves. Are we not commanded not to bear 
false witness against our neighbor, in our own 
hearts ? 

If we are too willing to think ill of our neighbor ; 
if we catch readily at what bad things we hear of 
him, more readily than at the good which is said ; 
if we form our judgments of him more from the 
evil we hear or can detect than from the good we 
might hear if we offered it an equal welcome, or 
that which we might see if we sought for it with as 
strong a wish to find it, are we not bearing false 
witness against him within ourselves? The com- 
mand in the Old Testament is, "Thou shalt not 
bear false witness ; " the command in the ISTew 
Testament is, " Judge not." These are one ; that 
in the Old Testament being the external of the 
internal commandment in the New. Taken to- 
gether, they command us neither to say nor to 
think any thing about our neighbor but the truth. 
If in the society in which we move and are at home, 
more evil is said than good, and is said more easily ; 
and if it is common in conversation to talk slight- 
ingly about our neighbors, and help the hours to 
pass away by gossip about their failings and weak- 
nesses, and the things we can laugh at, then is 
society in danger of false witness ; and we our- 
selves, just so far as we utter such worse than idle 
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words, or find pleasure in them, are within that 
danger. Slanderous gossip usually springs from 
contempt, and always feeds and strengthens that 
evil ; and of this I content myself with quoting 
from George Macdonald : " Hatred is murder in the 
will; contempt is murder in the intellect." Perhaps 
there is no habit more common than that of hearing 
|inore readily, and speaking more easily, hard words 
about our neighbors than kind words. How easy 
it is for some persons to find fault, and how difficult 
for them to utter words of commendation ! If one 
who has indulged and confirmed this propensity 
would but observe himself, he would find himself 
freely and frequently commenting upon the faults 
in his neighbors and in their work or conduct, and 
very seldom and very briefly bringing to notice 
their good things. If asked, " Is there not this 
or that good, is there not some good in him or 
his work ? " perhaps he answers, " Oh, yes, there 
is good there ; but " and then he gives some 
reason why he did not think it well to say any 
thing about that. Of all this Swedenborg speaks 
so fully, so wisely, and so well, that I prefer to use 
his words rather than my own. 

Let me first quote from A. E., 1020, the conclusion 
of what he says concerning this precept : 

" When a man abstains from false testimonies, understood in 
a moral and spiritual sense, and shuns and is averse from them 
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as sins, then from the Lord, through heaven, flows in the love of 
.truth and the love of justice. And when man thence loves truth 
and justice, he loves the Lord, for the Lord is truth itself, and 
justice itself ; and when a man loves truth and justice, then it 
may be said truth and justice love him, because the Lord 
loves him : hence his discourses become discourses of truth, 
and his works become works of justice." 

We next quote from the" Arcana," n. 1079, 1080, 
1088. In these passages, Swedenborg explains and 
comments upon the conduct of the sons of Noah 
when their father " drank of the wine, and was 
drunken; and he was uncovered within his tent." 
Ham saw him, and reported his condition to his 
brethren; and they, going to their father with 
eyes averted, covered him with a garment, For 
this, Noah cursed Ham (under the name of Canaan) 
and blessed Shem and Japheth. This might seem 
a fearful punishment and a great reward for so small 
a matter ; but it will no longer seem so when we 
know what these facts signified : - 

"In this passage, Ham is the symbol of those who are in 
faith separate from charity, as is indicated by his observing 
the nakedness or the errors and perversities of his father ; for 
such persons see nothing else in man. It is, however, other- 
wise with those whose faith originates in charity ; for they 
observe what is good, and if they see any thing evil and false, 
excuse, and, so far as they are able, endeavor to amend it, as is 
here related of Shem and Japheth. Where there is no charity 
there is self-love, consequently hatred towards all who do not 
favor themselves ; and hence such persons see nothing in their 
neighbor but his evils, and if they observe any good they either 
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regard it as nothing, or interpret it as evil. It is, however, 
altogether otherwise with those who are in charity. By this 
are these two kinds of persons distinguished, more especially 
in the other world; for there, such as are not in charity mani- 
fest their disposition to hatred in all they think or do : they 
wish to examine every one, yea, to judge every one, and de- 
sire nothing more earnestly than to discover what is evil, con- 
tinually purposing in their minds to condemn, to punish, and 
ito torment. Those, however, who are in charity scarcely see 
another's evils, hut observe all that is good and true in him ; 
and what they see of evil and false they interpret favorably. 
Such are all the angels ; and this disposition they derive from 
the Lord, who turns all evil into good." A. C. 1079. 

" By his teUiny his brethren is meant that he gave way to a 
spirit of derision. Those who are destitute of charity regard 
others with continual contempt and derision, and embrace 
every opportunity of publishing their errors." A. C. 1080. 

"And their faces were backward, and they saiv not their father's 
nakedness. In reference to this statement, it may be observed 
that those who are not in charity think only evil of their 
neighbor, and do not speak any thing but evil ; or if they say 
what is good, do it with a view to insinuate themselves into the 
favor of him whom they flatter with commendation. Those, 
however, who are in charity think and speak only what is 
good of their neighbor ; and this not to gain the favor of others, 
but from the Lord operating in charity. The former resemble 
the evil spirits, and the latter the angels who are attendant 
upon man ; for evil spirits always excite man's evils and falses, 
and condemn him, whereas angels excite nothing but goods 
and truths, excusing what is evil and false. Hence it is evi- 
dent that such as are not in charity are under the dominion of 
evil spirits, by whom man has communication with hell ; and 
that such as are in charity are governed by angels, by whom 
man has communication with heaven." A. C. 1088. 

I cannot *but think that if we would examine our- 
selves we should find that we are all of us, some 
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more and some less, addicted to this sin. Let us 
ask ourselves the simple question, Do we find it 
easier to think and to say bad things of our neigh- 
bor than to think and say good things, and which 
do we think and say oftener ? Surely, a little con- 
sideration Avould convince us that we can never 
indulge this evil and dangerous habit without 
strengthening the enemies of our souls, and mak- 
ing the work of the angels who would help us 
which is always hard enough still harder. 

It is not meant that we should be insensible to 
evil, or refrain from calling it by its true name. 
This would not be well for our neighbors, or for 
ourselves. But we should first be sure that we see 
and acknowledge all the good in our neighbor, as 
that which we love best to see ; and from that 
standpoint we may look upon the evil that is in 
him, at once kindly and justly; for that is what 
the angels do. But if we look first at his evils 
because they give us most pleasure, and acknowl- 
edge his good only when we must, then we act as 
devils act. 

NOTE. This paper was printed in the "New Jerusalem 
Magazine." 
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I. 

OUR Lord wrought many miracles, and in connec- 
tion with most of these works of mercy He uttered 
words of wisdom. He was continually teaching by 
parables ; that is, by narratives of external facts 
which suggested spiritual analogies, which were for 
the most part obvious and taught the highest, even 
infinite, spiritual truth by the correspondence be- 
tween the external and the internal worlds. 

_But, besides the'se, He not unfrequently addressed 
to His disciples, to a few hearers or to multitudes, 
discourses of greater or less length. In these He 
gave direct spiritual instruction. This was, in a few 
instances, concealed beneath the guise of natural 
language so far that it failed altogether to reach 
the understanding of His hearers ; and some of 
these passages have ever since been the subject of 
comment and controversy. In nearly all, hoAvever, 
instruction was given which was and is compre- 
hensible by all. And again, in some of them the 
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spiritual truth, even while clothed in the simplest 
natural language, rises in the plain and literal sense 
of this language to the loftiest height, and gives to 
men the wisdom of angels. 

These discourses differ in these and still other 
ways ; and the differences grow sometimes into 
apparent inconsistencies. The abilities of strong 
men have been employed and exhausted, in most 
ages of the Church, in the effort to explain and 
reconcile them. Now the means of doing this are 
amply supplied, because the key which unlocks the 
inner meaning of these words of infinite wisdom 
has been given into our hands. 

It is not meant by this, that the New Church or 
any member of it has the power of penetrating to 
the inmost depths of this truth, for that would be 
to comprehend the infinite. But we can begin a 
work which will never end ; only begin, with feeble 
hands, which often we fold with a sense of weak- 
ness and inadequacy that obstructs our efforts if it 
does not paralyze them. They who have labored 
longest in this way see most clearly how very long 
a period must elapse, before those who receive these 
truths shall be enabled by them to discern distinctly 
that the inner meaning of the written Word is in- 
deed a garment of the Divine Word, woven from 
top to bottom, through all its degrees of wisdom, 
without seam or break. 
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But it is equally true that the progress we may 
now make, while as nothing in comparison with the 
infinite extent of this upward path, is yet of un- 
speakable value; and then most of all, when we 
seek this truth that it may help us to become better 
than we are. How seldom do we remember, how 
imperfectly do we comprehend, the great principle 
which governs in this matter! Our Father seeks to 
give to all His children happiness, the happiness 
of heaven. He can give this only to them who 
permit Him to form in them a heavenly charac- 
ter. For this purpose, His Word is His great 
instrument. 

It is so written as to yield for ever and for ever, 
to all who permit Hitn to lead them upwards, ap- 
propriate guidance and strength for every step of 
the unending way, the lowest and the highest. But 
this can be given, only to those who seek it. In 
simple words which express a most momentous 
truth, if we study the Word with the new means 
of understanding it now given us, to the end that it 
may help us to obey Him better, and trust in Him 
more and love Him more, and escape from worldli- 
ness and selfishness, then, and only then, will it be 
well for us to see the truth, and therefore only then 
will the mercy of our Father permit Him to enable 
us to see it. 

12 
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The first of these discourses, the longest and most 
continuous, is 

THE SERMON OX THE MOUNT. 

He had already preached the gospel, the " glad 
tidings," and wrought many mii'acles of healing, 
" and His fame went throughout all Syria ; " " and 
there followed Him great multitudes " from all parts 
of the Holy Land. He had " gone about all Gali- 
lee," teaching in their synagogues, and doing His 
works of mercy among the people, down on the 
lower planes of common life. But now "He went 
up into a mountain." He comes down to us, to all, 
wherever they are, in whatever depths of sin and 
worldliness, to do to all the good He can do; but 
from these lower planes He must go up and lead us 
up to higher states, if we are to receive spiritual 
instruction. And there " His disciples came unto 
Him." This does not mean only the twelve, of 
whom only four had as yet been chosen; for at the 
close of this discourse it is said that, when He had 
ended these sayings, " the people were astonished 
at His doctrine." It meant all of the multitude 
who had followed Him, who were willing to go up 
with Him upon the mountain arid there learn from 
Him. To them He then spoke, and to all such per- 
sons He speaks now. 
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THE BEATITUDES. 

The Sermon on the Mount begins with the nine 
benedictions. In them are stated the conditions of 
life and character which make it possible for the 
Lord to give to men the happiness He would give to 
all ; and in connection with those conditions are 
stated the form or mode of happiness which is 
given to each condition. The first of them is, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Matt. v. 3. 

Well may it be first, for it is the foundation of all 
the rest. The Gospels are full of passages distin- 
guishing the rich fron the poor, greatly to the 
advantage of the poor. These passages have been 
understood in their literal sense ; and, so under- 
stood, have been useful : they have rebuked world- 
liness in one of its worst forms, and have helped 
many to avoid or escape from the degraded wretch- 
edness of avarice. But in their spiritual sense they 
have taught far more important truth. Wherever 
the poor are svJoken of in Scripture, by them are 
meant, in the spiritual sense, the spiritually poor, or 
the "poor in spirit." And who are they ? 

The "poor in spirit" know and feel their utter 
poverty, their perfect dependence upon the Lord, 
their nothingness without Him, their absolute non- 
existence did He not at every instant breathe into 
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them the breath of life. They know that if there 
be any truth in their understanding, or any good 
in their affections or their lives, these things did not 
originate in themselves, but are the gifts of His 
infinite and constant mercy. 

The blessing promised to them is, that the king- 
dom of heaven is theirs. This is so, because this 
poverty of spirit is the law of that kingdom. All 
who are there know that their King, their Lord, is 
also their Father, and not in an unreal and imagin- 
ary way. They know that He caused them to exist, 
and continually creates them, by giving to them of 
His own love to become all they have of affection, 
and of His own wisdom to become all they have of 
thought, and of His own strength to be whatever 
power they possess. Their consciousness of good 
affections, or of wise thoughts, or of active useful- 
ness, has no tendency to excite in them self-love or 
self -ad miration. It causes in their minds an ever- 
wakeful certainty of the goodness and the presence 
of God, and in their hearts a gratitude which is the 
sure foundation of all the happiness, the blessedness, 
of heaven-. Blessed, indeed, are they on earth in 
whom this poverty of spirit has begun to live ; for 
if they bear it with them into the other world alive, 
although feeble, there it will grow into the fulness 
of its stature. And even here it may become as a 
tree planted by living waters. In vain do the 
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storms of this life assail it. They may rage among 
its branches and bend them down, but they cannot 
break them, nor prevent their gathering strength 
even from the assailing tempest. Blessed, indeed, 
are they with all that they can bear of the blessed- 
ness of heaven, for they trust in One who cannot fail 
them, in Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps; 
and the vicissitudes, the anxieties, the darkness, and 
the perils which wait on all are harmless to them, 
for in quietness and confidence they possess their 
strength. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
Matt. v. 4. 

And yet it is certain that all who mourn are not 
comforted ; some drink the cup of despair to its 
dregs. It is true that most sorrows are so far 
healed by time that they are forgotten; and, in 
this land of hills and valleys in which we now 
sojourn, pain and pleasure chase each other along. 
But we cannot understand such mere fading away 
of sorrow as fulfilling the promise of comfort. 
What then does this promise mean? Again, we 
can easily answer this question if we remember that 
the promise is a spiritual promise, made to them 
who spiritually mourn, or who mourn for spiritual 
calamities ; for fears and doubts and darkness ; for 
error, weakness, and sin. They who mourn for 
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these tilings, who regret them, not for their ex- 
ternal consequences but for their souls' sake, ai ; e 
sure to be comforted; not always in this world, 
but always in that other world, where the desire 
to see the truth opens the eyes to it, and where 
the repenting sinner finds forgiveness, and has the 
help of all in heaven to guard him from sinning 
again. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 
Matt. v. 5. 

Some of the ancient manuscripts of the Gospels 
transpose the fourth and fifth verses, bringing the 
fifth next the third, so that the promise of earth to 
the meek follows immediately after the promise of 
heaven to the poor in spirit. However this may be, 
it is obvious that in their meaning these two bene- 
dictions are thus connected. One of them refers to 
the internal of man, and the other to his external. 
To the poor in spirit the influence and the happiness 
of heaven comes, because their self-renunciation 
suppresses that love of self, trust in self, and pride 
in self, which close and bar the doors of heaven. 
To the meek belongs the earth, or all external peace 
and happiness. The word translated meek, means 
mild, gentle, easy to be entreated. This excellence 
stands to poorness of spirit in the relation which 
the love to the neighbor holds to the love to God : 
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it is not the same, but " like unto it." To the one, 
the highest happiness we can receive is promised ; 
and to the other, all happiness which is below the 
highest. 

Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled. Matt. v. 6. 

The Lord desires to gratify all our wishes; and 
therefore He desires that they should be such that 
He can gratify them. Because His love is perfect, 
He can gratify our wishes only when that gratifica- 
tion will promote and not hinder our happiness ; 
that is, when it shall promote and not hinder the 
formation of such a character as shall be consistent 
with true and permanent happiness. And because 
His wisdom is perfect, He cannot fail to distinguish 
perfectly between those of our wishes which lead 
toward that happiness, and those which lead away 
from it. In other words, in all His providential 
dealings with us, He looks to eternal results. We 
are all of us constantly forming wishes, and con- 
stantly endeavoring to carry them into effect. One 
thing only is certain. When we meet with disap- 
pointments and failure (and every life is full of 
them), it is certain, and but for the veil cast over 
us by worldliness and selfishness, we should see it 
as certain, that, whenever we fail to accomplish 
any wish or purpose, it is because that wish was 
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inconsistent with our eternal interests, and that 
failure was the best thing the Loi-d could do to 
promote these interests. 

When we hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
then and then only we have a strong desire, the 
gratification of which cannot but be well for us ; and 
therefore it must come. This is as inevitable as 
infinite power can make it. We may be worn and 
wearied with the sorrows and conflicts of life, and 
saddened by a consciousness of what we have done 
and what we have been and what we are, until we 
long for happiness and rest. This state has been 
brought upon us by divine mercy, though we have 
reached it by a hard and painful path. It is good, 
and may lead us to a better state. It may be, in 
itself, little more than a wearying discontent with 
what we have and what we are. But through it we 
may be led to a genuine and heartfelt hunger and 
thirst for righteousness ; and then we are very near 
the gates of heaven. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Matt. v. 7. 

The teaching of this text is that the Lord deals 
with us even as we deal with our brethren. He 
cannot do otherwise. His love, His mercy, His 
forgiveness, are perfect, and are universal. He 
cannot hate; and if His mercy were withdrawn- 
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from any one for a moment, the result would be 
not suffering, but extinction. How, then, is it that 
He is merciful only to those who are merciful? 

The house that closes its doors and windows 
against the light, is dark in the brightest noon. 
The heart which closes itself against the divine 
mercy and the divine truth, is cold and dark in 
the midst of the heat and light which surround 
it and are ever pressing for entrance ; for the 
keys of every man's heart are delivered to him- 
self, and, if he chooses not to open it, it remains 
closed for -ever. 

The man who is merciful is so, not from any 
mercy originating in himself, but because he has 
received of the Lord's infinite mercy into his heart, 
and has permitted it to become his mercy. Not 
that the Lord is merciful through him, for this is 
true of all that live, because the Lord is able to 
make some use of every man, be he evil or good. 
But the man is merciful from the Lord : he is mer- 
ciful with the mercy which is given to him of the 
divine mercy to be his. 

The divine mercy not only bears a different as- 
pect, but is a different thing, to the merciful and to 
the unmerciful. To the merciful it shows itself as 
tender and loving and helpful for all good purposes, 
and is recognized as mercy. To the unmerciful 
it is equally kind ; but to him the kindest thing it 
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can do is to restrain him from harming his brethren, 
and to do this by fears and fetters and punishment 
when they are necessary to that end. To that man 
this mercy cannot seem otherwise than unkindness 
and severity. It may even be needful that the 
violent and ferocious man should be controlled by 
violence and extreme severity ; and to him that 
God who is only love must seem to be a God of 
terror and of vengeance, so wofully distorted is the 
eye of his spirit. This is an extreme case. But we 
may always be sure that, whenever and in what- 
ever degree the Lord seems to us hard and unmer- 
ciful, it is because then and in that degree we are 
hard ; and we see Him, not as He is, but as we 
cause Him to appear. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
Matt. v. 8. 

He is all around us, everywhere, all in all. Why 
do we not see Him everywhere ; not in person, but 
in His love, His wisdom, His works ? Why do we 
not discern Him, not only in His universe and its 
preservation and government, but in all the events 
of our own life? It is because we are not pure in 
heart; because our selfishness and worldliness, and 
the lusts which sometimes break out into sin, inter- 
pose a thick cloud between us and Him. This 
cloud he is perpetually working to remove. But 
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He cannot remove it any faster than we can be 
made willing to give up our selfish and wrongful 
affections and habits. So fast and so far as we do 
resist them and learn to hate them, we become pure 
in heart. And in that measure does the cloud dis- 
appear which darkens for us His providence. Then, 
whatever befalls us, we shall be sure if it gives 
pleasure that it is His gift of enjoyment ; or if it be 
painful, we shall be as sure that it comes by his per- 
mission, to lessen our resistance to the influence of 
His angels, and to enlarge our capacity of happiness. 
This is the path to heaven ; and if we go there we 
shall become as the angels are, so pure in heart that 
we shall see Him wherever He is, and that is always 
and everywhere. And who can conceive of the 
blessedness and peace this constant perception of 
His presence will give? 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. Matt. v. 9. 

Our first and lowest idea of peace is that of rest 
from external conflict and pain; and even this peace 
may give a deep sense of enjoyment, when the con- 
flict has been fierce and the pain severe. We rise 
somewhat, when we think of peace as repose after 
spiritual conflict and pain. But as yet our idea of 
peace is only negative ; it is only the cessation and 
absence of suffering. But these ideas of peace are 
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the lower steps of the ladder by which we may be 
prepared for, and arise to, a higher and truer idea 
of peace. Then we shall see that peace is the best 
and inmost happiness. We shall know why the 
apostle wrote of the "peace of God which passeth 
understanding." Only angels, and men who are 
becoming angels, can have this peace, and only they 
can know what it is. We may, however, lift up 
our thoughts so far as to see that, where all conflict 
and disturbance within or without have ceased for 
ever, and with these all obstruction to the inflow- 
ing into our hearts of all of the divine happiness 
which they can contain, and an unclouded certainty 
that we are infolded in the arms of omnipotent 
mercy is ever with us, there must be a peace which 
it is almost oppressive to think of, so far is it above 
us now. 

And yet it is the constant effort of our Father to 
give us even this peace: only the lowest form of it 
and in small measure and with wearying intervals, if 
that is all which our condition of mind and character 
make it best for us to have ; but more and more, 
and better and better, even to the highest, when we 
permit Him so to cleanse our hearts as to make that 
possible. 

Well, then, may they be called the children of God, 
whose aim is the same as His, whose constant effort 
it is " to guide our feet into the way of peace." 
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II. 

Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven ; 
for so persecuted they the prophets which were before you. 
lltatt. v. 9-12. 

These three verses declare and describe the bless- 
ing which awaits persecution and suffering endured 
for the sake of righteousness, or for His sake. They 
are true in their literal sense. Distress of this kind 
is sure to be accompanied or followed by an internal 
)eace, which, is abundant compensation ; and then 
leaven is promised as a reward. In all ages of the 
Church this literal sense has had much power, and 
in its early ages very great power. Men were not 
only strengthened by.it to bear all that the fiercest 
hostility could inflict, but in many instances they 
welcomed persecution and went forth to meet it, 
and, carrying this feeling to .excess, even sought for 
martyrdom. We have nothing like this now. But 
while these verses are as true as ever in their literal 
sense, we are now permitted to know their spiritual 
meaning. In that sense they relate to spiritual 
trials and temptations. 

This word, temptation, is used in Scripture, and 
sometimes in common writing or speech, in two 
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ways. Most frequently it means only those entice- 
ments to wrong-doing which all men know, ami to 
which all sometimes yield. But at other times it 
means a far deeper conflict between good and evil 
in our souls. And Swedenborg generally uses the 
word in this deeper sense. 

When we have learned a truth and seen it with 
clearness and gladness, and then a time comes when 
it is dimmed, and we have almost lost it, and are 
weighed down by the oppressive thought that it 
was but a fantasy or folly, we fight against tliis 
oppression. This is a temptation. 

We have resisted and overcome some lust, some 
love of what is wrong, and rejoice in the belief 
that we have cast the poison wholly away. But it 
comes again, and lifts its head like a serpent from 
the dust; and we feel that it is seeking to poison 
our hearts again, and we fight eai-nestly with this 
enemy Of our souls. This is a temptation. 

Our feet have slipped, and we have sinned, it 
inay be a grievous sin. But we have repented, or 
have striven to repent, and in bitter sorrow have 
cast ourselves down before our Father and prayed 
to Him to cleanse and strengthen us. And we have 
been comforted, and permitted to believe that we 
have escaped from that lust and its destruction. 
And then there come again hours of sadness, when 
we cannot escape from the self-accusation that we 
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ill love that sin, that its venom had permeated 
our whole nature, that forgiveness of so much 
vyickedness is impossible. Even despair may be 
impending over us ; but still we struggle and pray 
for help that we may not be utterly overcome. 
This is a temptation. 

Deeper even than these forms of temptation, 
there may be a conflict going on between our own 
tendencies to sin as they rise into consciousness, or 
even before that, and the cleansing influences which 
would deliver the soul from these deeply buried 
germs of spiritual disease and death ; and we may 
know little more of it than the distress and dark- 
ness which this conflict causes. And this, too, is a 
emptation. 

There are few topics which Swedenborg treats 
more fully or more frequently than this. He tells 
us that temptations are always conflicts between 
angels and infernal spirits for the mastery of our 
souls. Nor can we take a step forward in the war- 
fare of life, without contending with the evil that is 
in us, or without a temptation, nor without conquer- 
ing in that temptation. 

If we did not know our evils, we could not put 
them away; we could not know them, if infernal 
spirits were not permitted to waken them into con- 
sciousness and life : and all regeneration and all the 
hope it brings of heaven are ours on the condition 
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that, with the strength given ns to that end, we 
fight against these adversaries. God and His 
angels fight on our side. If we conquer, it is 
in the strength He gives us ; but we must use that 
strength in the combat, or He cannot give us the 
victory. 

The word devil, from a Greek root, means " an 
accuser." And with what an exhaustless armory of 
accusation do we supply him, by our follies and 
weaknesses and sins ! and with what skill and craft 
he uses all his weapons ! But they who are on our 
side are stronger than he, if we will but permit 
them to help us to avoid sin, oi - , if we have fallen, 
to repent of our sin, thoroughly, earnestly, and with 
the whole heart. 

On our way upward, every step we take must be 
planted on a conquered temptation; and well may 
we rejoice, if each one that comes ends in our vic- 
tory. So will the kingdom of heaven be ours. So 
fared the prophets who were before us, for prophets 
here represent all who have received more than a 
common outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the spirit 
of truth and love. Such men have suffered, who 
can say how much ? But they have learned to re- 
joice in the means which led them to Himself; and 
the path they trod is open to all who are willing to 
be led by the same guidance, on the same way and 
to the same end. 
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Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid; neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all that 
are in the house. Matt. v. 14, 15. 

In these verses the missionary work of the true 
hristian is described. The disciples are told that 
i;hey are "the light of the world." Truth is the 
light of the spirit. The disciples are those who 
have received the truth. They are reminded that 
men do not kindle a natural light and hide it under 
a measure, and are led to infer that if spiritual light 
be kindled in them, they must not hide it, but place 
it where it may shine and give light to all that are 
within the house. They must implant it in conduct 
and character, and it will then give light to all that 
are in the house with them ; to all, that is, who are 
so like them, or so near them in spiritual nearness, as 
to be spiritually of the same household with them. 

Then follows a more special direction. If as 
disciples of our Lord we have received His in- 
struction, we must wish to give freely what we 
have freely received. And we are commanded to 
do this. But how? 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
Matt. v. 16. 

It is not enough that we let our lig-ht shine, for 

o o * 

this we may do from mere vanity or self-seeking. 

But we must let it so shine, that the regard of men 

13 
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may be drawn, not to ourselves personally, but to 
our good works ; and so drawn to them, that men 
shall not think only of our excellence and feed our 
ambition and love of praise, but shall see that we in 
our good works are servants of our Lord, and shall 
give to Him the glory. 

What a lesson is there here for every sincere 
Christian, and especially for them who believe that 
they have been permitted to see truth not seen by 
those around them ! It is a most solemn duty to 
impart this to others. If we recognize this duty, 
and use external means of discharging .it, this is 
well. But the far more important and far more 
useful and effectual way of imparting this truth, is 
by exhibiting it in our characters and lives. . This 
is a work we all can do. Husbands and wives, 
parents and children, every man in every occupa- 
tion of life, every woman in every household, can 
do this ; and, just so far as they actually possess the 
truths of the Church, will do this and must do this: 
Let them turn this lesson to account in learning 
from it whether they are actually of that Church to 
which they belong in name. For if they are not 
other and better men and women than they would 
have been without it, if they do not discharge the 
duties of life the better for the light .which the 
truths of that Church cast upon all duty, they do 
not belong to that Church in fact, whatever, they 
may profess or suppose. ,- . 
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But they may feel that their position is retired 
and -withdrawn from notice, and think they cannot 
be examples for others. A moment's reflection will 
assure them that there neither is nor can be a human 
being whose example is not influencing, for good 
or for evil, other human beings, and through these 
still others. 

They may be humble, and think they must, per- 
haps even wish they may, pass through life unno- 
ticed. But to them, as to all, our Lord gives 
instruction. After telling the disciples they are 
the light of the world, he adds, " A city which is 
set on a hill cannot be hid." A city is a collection 
of dwellings in which men reside who are brought 
together by some community of purpose or interest. 
A city corresponds to, and in the Scriptures it 
represents, those general doctrines in which men 
agree, and which bring them spiritually near to- 
gether, because of their community of belief and of 
life according to their belief. This is its meaning 
everywhere in the Word. Thus, the Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, represents and signifies the 
system of doctrines which constitute the faith of 
the New Church. 

As in a city each inhabitant has his own house or 
dwelling, so in that which a city corresponds to and 
represents, each one has his own peculiar and per- 
sonal view of these doctrines or truths. It is im- 
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possible for any two persons to see them precisely 
alike. But all are near together, and are gathered 
together by the essential and fundamental princi- 
ples which are common to them all. 

Mountains or hills, elevations of earth, represent 
and signify elevations of the spirit, of the affections, 
and the life. And when the doctrines which are 
believed rest firmly upon affections, character, and 
conduct lifted up above the common level of natural 
life, they must be seen, for they cannot be hidden. 

When we remember that the early Christians so 
lived that the world around them exclaimed, " See 
how these Christians love one another!" we shall 
wonder less at the rapid spread of their doctrines. 

When any New-Church man or woman so lives 
that others ask what has made them such as they 
are, and learn that it is the faith they hold, he or 
she becomes the best and most effectual missionary 
of the Church. 

Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. Matt. 
v. 17. 

These verses relate to the law of God and its 
obligation. In the literal sense, " the law and the 
prophets " mean the written Word, the Old Testa- 
ment. But spiritually they mean every truth of 
the divine wisdom revealed to men to regulate 
their conduct and guide them to heaven. 
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All this truth is contained in and expressed by 
the written Word. Only a small part of it is ex- 
pressed by the letter of the Word, or can be learned 
from the letter without the aid of the science of cor- 
respondence. But it is all there. Infinite wisdom 
is there, United and brought down within reach 
of men, because the correspondence between spirit- 
ual things and natural things makes it possible to 
express all spiritual truth in natural language and 
natural facts and figures. 

This spiritual truth is but the form of infinite and 
divine wisdom. It is the law of the divine working 
in the creation, preservation, and government of 
the natural and the spiritual universe. It is re- 
vealed to men, that by their conformity with this 
law they may live and work in harmony with the 
Infinite. Life flows into them from Him, but it is 
their own choice which determines whether it shall 
be in them and flow forth from them unperverted. 
And divine truth is revealed to them in the written 
Word, to guide and help them to hold and live this 
influent life without perversion. 

Hence, in its outermost and lowest expression, or 
in its letter, it is adapted to the needs of men in all 
the states, the lowest or the highest, in which it can 
find them. While men in the lowest states are 
taught by it precisely what they most need to 
know, men may find, even in the letter, instruc- 
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tion ready for the reception and use of those who 
have reached far higher states. And now that the 
inner senses are in some measure revealed, and 
means are given by the due use whereof men may 
enlarge their comprehension of these senses indefi- 
nitely, there is no possibility, for the present or the 
future, of any human state or requirement to which 
the Word does not offer the very light of heaven. 

Our Lord came not to destroy, but to fulfil. And 
He alone did perfectly fulfil this whole law, from 
outermost to inmost. 

He declares that no jot nor tittle shall pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled. All was fulfilled in Him 
and by Him. Much of this law was abrogated in 
its literal sense by His fulfilment of it. But no jot 
nor tittle of the inner truth can ever pass from the 
law until heaven and earth pass away, for the whole 
of this truth is one with His infinite and eternal 
wisdom. 

For I say unto you, except your righteousness shall exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Matt. v. 20. 

It is always possible to obey the literal command- 
ments of the law without any regard for or compli- 
ance with its spirit. This external righteousness 
was that of the Scribes and Pharisees who tithed 
mint and cummin, but forgot the weightier matters 
of the law ; who washed clean the outside of the 
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Blatter, but left the inside filthy. Our righteousness 
must be move than that, or we cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. The reason of this is, that 
our eternal condition in the other world depends 
upon the character we bear with iis thither; and 
such righteousness has no tendency to improve 
the character, or prepare us for the happiness of 
heaven. 



III. 

Many of the remaining verses of the fifth chapter 
of Matthew are employed in illustrating the differ- 
ence between the Old and the New ; between that 
dispensation of truth which was given to the Jews, 
and that which our Lord gave to all men. It is 
the difference between the external and the in- 
ternal, between the natural and the spiritual. Thus 
it is said : 

Ye have heard that it has been said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment. But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment. Matt. v. 21, 22. 

Then our Lord follows this by a rebuke of anger 
or ill-will of any kind or measure, and by the most 
positive requirement of repentance, atonement, and 
reconciliation. 
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He next deals with the dreadful crime of adultery. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. But I say unto you, that whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart. Matt. v. 27, 28. 

We are thus told that the thought, and still more 
the wish, of adultery is sin. And then it follows, if 
the right eye or the right hand offend, let them 
perish rather than the whole body. If faculties, 
passions, and desires, which duly exercised may be 
productive of great good, pass beyond the limits 
of rightful indulgence, they have become infernal ; 
they cannot but offend, and it is well that they 
should be utterly denied and suppressed. Hence 
asceticism, in some ages of the Christian Church, 
and it may be with some persons in all ages, was 
and is good, comparatively good ; far better than an 
indulgence of the lusts which only asceticism can 
cope with in such persons. 

Then oaths are spoken of and are prohibited. 
"Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay; 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil." 
What can be more obvious than that if there were 
no evil there would be no falsity ; and if no falsity, 
all confirmations of truth would be unnecessary. 
There might still be honest mistakes ; but oaths 
are required only to prevent wilful misstatement ; 
and surely that always " cometh of evil." 
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Then revenge and retaliation are spoken of. " By 
iem of old time" it was required. that they should 
be exactly measured, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ; but when our Lord spoke personally to 
men, both were absolutely forbidden. And, in their 
place, submission to injury, which is their exact 
opposite, is inculcated. 

Similar to that lesson is the next. By them of 
old time, men were told that while they must love 
their neighbor they were at liberty to hate their 
enemy. But the new command is, "Love your 
enemies." New as this commandment was, far 
;ranscending the utmost height attained by any 
philosophy or religion then in the world, it was 
carried out in the remaining verses of this chapter 
into details and particulars which seem to embrace 
the whole possibility of forgiveness. A reason is 
then given : it is that thus we may become the 
children of our Father in heaven, because it is just 
so that he deals with us. The duty of forgiveness, 
its meaning, its reason and its effect, will be con- 
sidered again in reference to the Lord's prayer and 
the words immediately following it. 

In all that I have now said of the verses which 
are employed in exhibiting the contrast between 
the Old and the New, I have suggested little if any 
thing which has not been said, or might not have 
been said, before any distinctive New-Church doc- 
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trines were made known to men. It may be asked, 
then, What light do they cast on this subject, or 
why were they necessary to the fullest understand- 
ing of it ? Let me try to answer this question. 

The Old Testament was perfectly adapted in its 
letter to the children of Israel ; and therefore is, in 
its letter, perfectly adapted to the lowest possible 
human states. For they were chosen for their espe- 
cial purpose, because they were the most natural or 
most external of mankind ; and words which could 
reach them and help them to rise into higher con- 
ditions would necessarily reach all men with their 
message of mercy, and lift them out of the abyss 
and guide them upwards, if they were willing to go 
up. For although all men are not so entirely natural 
and external as the Israelites, all men are so in some 
measure, and many are so in a large measure. 

More than this. For those Jews to whom these 
words were not spoken in vain, and on whom the 
merciful dispensations of punishment and restraint 
did not fall in vain, there were also words of far 
higher import; texts which, even in the letter, 
unveil the face of our Father in the heavens. And 
all these words have ever been and ever will be 
addressed to the Israelitish nature and character 
in all men, and in all its states from lowest to 
highest. Naturalness and externalism belong to all 
of us, and need just these words. 
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The written Word of God is an expression of 
His wisdom, which is born of His love, and must 
be infinite, extending from the inmost of God down 
to the lowest and last of rational being. But as 
it comes down even to the lowest ultimates, it finds 
at every step below the highest those who stand at 
th&t step ; and it is made to be everywhere, or on 
every plane of being and character which it passes 
in its descent, that which, it must be there to be 
most useful ; that is, it is made to mean everywhere 
that which it must mean to yield there, or to men 
in the state to which it is then addressed, the pre- 
cise instruction needed. Hence there are many 
meanings, one within or above the other. 

All of them may be considered as arranged into 
three classes, the natural, the spiritual, and the 
heavenly. In the natural sense it is addressed to 
natural men, and commands obedience; in the spir- 
itual sense it is adapted to men who are moved by 
higher motives than reward or punishment, for they 
have an unselfish love for the neighbor and for 
the truth which teaches them to be good; in the 
heavenly sense it speaks to those who have risen, 
through the steps of obedience and a love for the 
neighbor, to a love for the Lord Himself, and it 
teaches them to see more and more clearly for 
ever that all lower loves, and all good and all 
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happiness, are in and from this highest love. .If 
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divine truth in its natural form be not known and 
obeyed by any one, to him it cannot come in its 
higher forms. Nor can the individual or the race 
ascend in any other way than step by step, making 
each lower step the means of reaching a higher. 

To the children of Israel, and to all so far as 
they have the same purely natural character, " Thou 
shalt not kill" meant, "Do not murder any man ; " 
and it meant no more. When our Lord stood ou 
earth, He was able to give to those who heard Him 
then, or have since read His words, a higher or 
spiritual meaning to those words, and taught that 
they forbade men to hate, to despise, to hurt, or 
offend each other. He promised to come again. 
He has come again, and has given us the higher, 
the heavenly meaning of those words. They now 
say to us, " Do not kill the soul ; put not any man 
to spiritual death ;" do not teach falsity; do not by 
your own thought or belief, or by any thing in your 
life and conversation, obstruct the inflowing of a 
true life from its divine origin through the heavens ; 
do nothing to pervert this life, and change it from 
spiritual life into spiritual death. In a similar or 
analogous way the whole law of the former time 
was lifted to a higher meaning; and now we are 
taught that this meaning is infinite, and we may 
ascend some of the steps of this higher meaning, 
and begin an upward progress towards heaven 
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and towards the Lord of heaven, which will never 
end. 

We have tried to exhibit a higher sense than the 
literal to the command not to kill. Perhaps a 



ter way of finding this is to look at the exact 
)osite to killing, or the most perfect obedience 
the command not to kill. For this we must go 
heaven. They who are there have a constant 
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anil unclouded perception that man's life is God's 

life given to him ; that in and with this life, so far 

as it is unperverted, is all happiness; that the very 

essence of this life is the love of others, and that 
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their own reception of this life and its blessedness 
are measured by their love of others. What else can 
be their end and aim, through all the days of eter- 
nity, but to help others to receive this divine life ; 
to receive it more and more with ever-growing 
fulness, and to cleanse it more and more from the 
perversion and pollution of the selfishness and 
worldliness which cling to man's inherited nature? 
It is thus they co-operate with the Lord in His 
perpetual endeavor to impart His own love and 
happiness, and it is thus they open their own hearts 
to receive this happiness. And this heavenly char- 
acter and heavenly blessedness begin with obedi- 
ence to the command, " Thou shalt not kill," in 
its most literal sense, and are founded upon that 
obedience. 
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The same thing may be said of the other com- 
mandments here referred to, and indeed of all the 
requirements of God's Word, and all the dealings 
of His Providence. Their highest significance is 
understood in the degree in which we discern that 
the end of all requirement and all Providence is 
to make it possible for infinite love to impart itself 
and its own happiness in such measure as may be ; 
and to teach and induce us to know, suppress, and 
remove, in ourselves and in others, those proclivities 
to selfishness and sin and lust which obstruct the 
reception of this happiness, and make it imperfect 
or impossible. 

Take heed that ye do not your works before men, to be' 
seen of them ; otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee- Matt. vi. 1, 2. 

In some of the early manuscripts of the New 
Testament, the word which means "alms" is re- 
placed by one meaning '? righteousness ; " and this 
reading is preferred by the best critics. Whichever 
word is used, it is a symbol or representation of all 
our good works. As love to our Lord is the supreme 
good, the selfish love of self is the supreme evil; and 
worldliuess, or the love of the world for the sake of 
self, is a common and most insidious form of it: 
where it prevails in the mind, it suffocates all gen- 
uine good and obscures all truth. " How can you 
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ieve," says our Lord, " who receive honor one of 



another, and seek not the honor which cometh of 
God only ? " This fearful evil does not prevent our 
doing good works. It permits its slaves to perform 
them, and then it changes the character of these 
works perfectly, leaving to them all the semblance 
of good and all the reality of evil. With such good 
works as these, it feeds the infernal fires which it 
his kindled in the heart. From minds so infected 
truth is withheld, for they could only pervert it to 
a base purpose and make it the means of a deeper 

gradation. 

Self-love is exactly opposite to the love which 
constitutes the highest or heavenly heaven, and 
orldliness is the exact opposite of the middle or 
jiritual heaven. Let it not be supposed that the 
good will or good opinion of our neighbors may not 
be desired. It is with this as with all other sources 
of innocent enjoyment, as health, wealth, and the 
pleasures of sense. All are in heaven, and are given 
to us on earth as good gifts. But they are heavenly 
and good only when and only so far as they are 
free from selfishness, and are subordinated to the 
love of the Lord and of the neighbor, and are at 
once the effects and instruments of those higher 
loves by which they incite us to and guide us in 
afenuine uses. 

Fearfully insidious is this evil. Some persons are 
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more liable to it than others ; or, rather, it assails 
different persons in different ways. But let us look 
into our own hearts, and find out what it is which 
we really love best. We can do this ; for we can 
see how much we think of, care for, and love the 
interests and pleasures of this world, and then how 
much we love the things which promote our spirit- 
ual well-being and our growth in goodness and pre- 
pare us for the happiness of another life. Let us see 
how often, if not always, when we do any good thing, 
even if we do it in a large measure from a good 
motive, the thought that we thereby strengthen our 
influence, or win approbation, acknowledgment, or 
admiration, makes us glad. If we seek honestly, 
shall we not find that we seldom do any good thing, 
but the enemies of our souls, if they cannot prevent 
our doing a good thing, crawl in and infect it if they 
may with the poison of their own evil ? 



PRATER. 
After this manner, therefore, pray ye. Matt. vi. 9. 

Of prayer how little can be said ! Its importance 
is inexpressible ; the reasons for it ascend to the 
nature of God, and are near the heart of all His 
relations with man. Wherever there has been 
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c r is religion of any kind, there is prayer. Our Lord 
himself prayed : sometimes He ascended a moun- 
tain, because it answered to the higher and better 
state in which the soul should be when it communes 
with God. Often He prayed in the night, some- 
times through the hours of darkness, sometimes in 
ugony. 

Wherever there is religion there is prayer; and 
therefore where there is no prayer there is no re- 
.igion, for any and every religious affection or 
emotion prompts to prayer of some kind. It may 
be little more than a throb of gratitude, or a sigh of 
repentance, or a cry for help in danger and distress ; 
but prayer it must be. 

Hence, there is no sign of the times more indica- 
tive of the prevalence and the free utterance of unbe- 
lief which characterize this age, than the unreserve 
with which prayer is called in question, and indeed 
regarded as necessarily irrational. How easy it is to 
say, and for them who have in their minds no truths 
but those which sensuous thought discovers or appre- 
ciates how easy it is to think, that if our prayers can 
teach God what we>wantHe must be very ignorant; 
and if they can make Him more willing to help us than 
He was before, He must be sadly wanting in kindness. , 
And then a challenge is thrown out to test the effi- 
cacy of prayer by an experiment, just as the strength 
of an electric battery might be tested, This may 

14 
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be well for those who have no other idea of God 
than as a universal and unlimited electric battery, 
or an all-pervading force, or in other words have 
no idea of Him at all ; but to those who know 
what prayer has been and is for them, who know 
its guiding, protecting, strengthening, and healing 
efficacy, and who feel that they could not live 
without it, such a proposal brings a shuddering 
horror. 

Perhaps they learned at their earthly father's 
knee that their fervent requests brought from him 
the gratification of their little wishes ; and now they 
may be parents themselves, and know that if their 
earthly father was wise and good he could grant 
to earnest prayer what that very prayer proved 
that they were able to receive safely, and helped 
them so to receive it. They know, or they feel if 
they do not reason about it, that when they pray 
fervently they open their hearts and make it possi- 
ble for their Father in heaven to give, for He waits 
only for their willingness and consequent ability to 
receive to give them every good. 

Our Lord first rebukes all hypocrisy in prayer ; 
and this includes all false and ostentatious piety, 
which displays itself before men to win their ap- 
plause. 

Then He commands us to use no yam repetitions, 
or not to pray with the hope or purpose of telling 
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Him who does not know how to help them, or to 
persuade an unwilling Father to give them what 
He would otherwise have withheld. 

Then He tells us how to pray ; not to use always 
just these words and never any other, but always 
in this manner. He gives us a model prayer, a 
perfect prayer, which may help us always to pray 
aright. 

Our Father, who art in heaven. Matt. vi. 9. 

This thought, if not these words, must needs be 
the beginning of all prayer. The recognition of a 
Father, lifted high above the earth, is not only 
the foundation thought of prayer, but the first step 
in the way of goodness. It is the light of the dawn- 
ing of the first day, when the Spirit of God moves 
upon the face of the waters, and begins within us 
the work of spiritual creation. 

Our Father! Can we indeed prny these words 
from the heart, without some sense of the brother- 
hood which makes all who live the children of the 
same Father, to be loved as our brothers and 
sisters? Can we utter them, and not feel that 
His fatherly love wraps us around with brood- 
ing tenderness? His fatherly love from which 
comes our own, and of which all we can feel or 
imagine is but the smallest part, the faintest 
shadow. 
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Hallowed be Thy name. Matt. vi. 9. 

If our recognition of our Father is sincere and 
earnest, it cannot but be followed by a desire and 
an effort to worship, to hallow His name. And if 
acknowledgment characterizes the first day, wor- 
ship is the next step, and makes the next the 
second day. The name of any being is that which 
we know Him by ; and the name of God includes 
all we know of God, His Word, and whatever we 
accept as His truth and His instruction, and what- 
ever we discern of His presence and His Provi- 
dence. It is all this which we must regard as holy, 
and strive to hold more and more holy. 

Thy kingdom come. Matt. vi. 10. 

If we sincerely acknowledge our Father, and en- 
deavor to hold Him and all we know Him by as 
holy, we shall surely take the next step and desire 
to obey Him ; to let Him rule over us, and be the 
king of our souls and life. This is a third day. It 
completes the requirements for belief and conduct. 
If there be farther progress, it must be in motive 
and in internal character. 

Thy will be done on. earth as it is done in -heaven. Matt, 
vi. 10. 

And now a new day comes to us. It comes with 
the desire and effort not only to obey, but to obey 
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with the heart, to obey from love ; to obey His will 
even as it is obeyed in heaven. He is king over 
the unhappy ones who persist in turning away from 
Him. He rules them against their wills; they 
know it and tremble, and obey from fear and com- 
pulsion. They who are in heaven know that He is 
their king, and they rejoice. He rules them through 
their wills. He has given them of His love ; they 
have accepted it, and obey Him in love and in 
freedom. 

" On earth as it is in heaven." We have, as all 
know who have made any spiritual growth, an in- 
ternal nature and an external nature. They know 
it, because they have felt that while their internal 
perceived the - truth and prompted to obedience, 
their external, sensuous, and worldly nature resisted, 
and perhaps bore them down to sin. Their internal 
is open to influences from heaven ; their external is 
of the earth, earthly. Happy is he whose earth, or 
external, has learned to obey the heaven of his 
internal ; whose earth is as his heaven ! Blessed is 
the man, says Swedenborg, who, when he dies and 
rises in another life, is found to have his external in 
full correspondence with his internal ! 

The constant effort of all who are in heaven is to 
make His will more and more their will ; and so 
they grow in wisdom, goodness, and happiness for 
ever. And when we pray this prayer with the 
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heart, our desire and effort are to make His will our 
will. 

Give us this day our daily bread. Matt. vi. 11. 

It is something if we ask, day by day, for the food 
that sustains our body. But this prayer means 
much more. The word translated daily is a pecu- 
liar one, and has been the subject of much discussion 
among commentators of Scripture. It is however 
agreed that it includes the idea of fitness, adapted- 
ness, and sufficiency for our subsistence of body and 
of soul. Such thought we should have when we 
pray this prayer. We ask our Father for whatever 
is best for our natural life and our spiritual life. 
Then a new day has come ; and in it we acknowl- 
edge our perfect and constant dependence upon our 
Father, and delight to cast ourselves wholly upon 
Him, and accept whatever comes from His Provi- 
dence as the best thing that can come to us. 

Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. Matt. vi. 12. 

Through all spiiitual progress, the love of self 
has been our great opponent, our great hindrance. 
It is the source of all evil, and when it is effectu- 
ally subdued and suppressed, its place in the heart 
is filled with the opposite love, with love to 
the Lord and its derivative love, the love of the 
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neighbor. Then evil has lost its power. The sixth 
day has come : man lives ; and the work of spiritual 
creation is finished, when we are able to ask of the 
Infinite to deal with us even as we deal with our 
neighbor. Most difficult how difficult they only 
know who have met this difficulty with earnest 
effort is it to pray this prayer sincerely and from 
the heart! How fervently should we desire, how 
watchfully and earnestly should we strive for, the 
ability to forgive, to forgive perfectly, to put far 
from us all anger, all revenge, and to learn in heart 
and life that hardest of all lessons, to love our 
enemies as ourselves ! 

Well may we strive for this; for in putting this 
evil away, we put far from us a chief enemy of our 
peace, a strong barrier' between us and heaven. 
And if we do this, we are prepared for the next, 
the closing day. 

Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for 
, thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever. 
,Amen. Matt, vi, 13. 

Now we pray that the seventh day, the Sabbath 
of the soul, may eome. Hitherto, at every step, 
we have advanced by conflict and temptation, and 
victory in temptation. And not otherwise could 
we have advanced; for all progress or advance in 
goodness consists in resisting arid putting away 
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hindrances to goodness, or our proclivities to that 
which is not good. All combats with these are 
temptations. Only when the work is done can we 
know unbroken, unclouded pence; for tlien only 
can we be delivered from evil without being led 
into temptation. And why is temptation no longer 
needed and inevitable? Because now the kingdom 
is His, and we rejoice in His unresisted sway ; and 
the power is His, and we know that all our strength 
is His and from Him, and is given to us; and we 
give to him the glory, all of it, in grateful acknowl- 
edgment that it is He who has fought for us and 
saved us, He who has given us the victory, He who 
has brought us where we may know the joy of them 
who do His will. 

Through every step the Lord has labored for us 
and within us, to create us into His image and 
likeness. Now He rests from His labors and hal- 
lows this day ; and we rest from our labors, and 
receive from His love a Sabbath of peace. 

I close these remarks upon the Lord's prayer, 
with number 6619 from Swedenborg's "Arcana 
Coelestia." 

"That innumerable things are contained in the 
ideas of thought, and that those which are con- 
tained iii order are from things interior, was also 
evident to me while I was reading the Lord's 
prayer, morning and evening. The ideas of my 
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thought were then constantly opened towards 
heaven, and innumerable things flowed in, so that 
I observed clearly that the ideas of thought con- 
ceived from the contents of the prayer were filled 
from heaven ; and such things were also infused as 
it is impossible to utter, and also impossible for me 
to comprehend, only I was sensible of the general 
affection thence resulting; and what is wonderful, 
the things which flowed in were every day varied. 
Hence it was given to know that in the contents 
of that prayer there is more than the universal 
heaven is capable of comprehending, and that with 
man more is in it in proportion as his thought is 
more opened towards heaven ; and, on the other 
hand, fewer things are in it in proportion as his 
thought is more closed. For with those who have 
the thought closed, nothing more appears therein 
than the sense of the letter, or that sense which is 
nearest to the expressions." 

For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you ; but if you forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Eather forgive your tres- 
passes. Matt. vi. 14, 15. 

In these verses our Lord enforces the clause in 
His prayer in which we ask to be forgiven as we 
forgive. Here He tells us that if we forgive men 
their trespasses, then only will He forgive us. 

The truths now revealed for the New Church 
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say to us that if we forgive others, the Lord can 
forgive us ; and if we do not forgive others, He 
cannot forgive us. 

This may seem to limit the power of the Omnip- 
otent ; and yet we are told that to Him all things 
are possible. One answer to this might be that 
God must be perfectly just, perfectly and always 
right, and therefore can never do what is not just 
and right ; and thus His infinite perfection limits 
omnipotence. But far more than this is taught us 
by the truths HOAV given to us. 

What is the divine forgiveness? God can never 
cease to love any of His children ; never lose the 
desire to give them all good. In the literal sense 
of the Word He is said to be angry, to hate wrong- 
doers, and take vengeance upon them. But this is 
because the literal sense of the Word presents God 
to the merely natural man as that man cannot but 
see Him, and that is like himself ; for every man 
looks upon God through himself. Hence, with the 
merciful He cannot but show Himself merciful; 
with the upright, upright; with the piu % e, pure; 
and with the froward, froward. But the Lord 
cannot hate, for He is love itself and only love. 
He can and does punish wrong-doing, but it is only 
that the punishment may bring the wrong-doer into 
a condition in which infinite goodness may give 
him good. This condition depends upon the man 
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limself, for to every man is given all he is able 
to receive ; and he is able to receive all that, and 
only that, which he is willing to receive. To every 
man is given power to bring himself into the state 
in which good may be given to him. More than 
this can be given to no man ; for such is his nature, 
such his relation to his Father, such the laws of 
divine order, that a man is capable of receiving 
and enjoying only the good which he, in freedom, 
chooses and desires. No good can come to him 
from himself, and no spiritual goodness can come 
to him from the source of all goodness, but that 
which he asks for and is ready for. Nothing else 
would either be or seem good to him. 

Now let us suppose that a man against whom his 
brother has trespassed, therefore hates him ; a de- 
sire of revenge awakes, and he wishes to hurt his 
enemy in some way. Can we not see that while 
he indulges such feelings as these, it is impossible 
that the love of that neighbor who has become his 
enemy should be given to him ? And yet this very 
love is the thing he most needs, and the greatest 
good that could be given to him. He must resist 
his desire for reve'nge ; he must struggle against his 
hatred. If he makes this effort, the Lord will surely 
give him all the help which can be given him and 
leave his freedom unimpaired. But that must be 
left unimpaired, that he may do his part of the 
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work ; for it is he, he himself and no other, who, 
in his freedom and in the strength given him, re- 
sists and overcomes this evil. And then when it is 
overcome, the Loi'd pours into his heart, from the 
ever-welling fountain in Himself, love instead of 
hatred, and rest instead of the wrath which tosses 
him like a storm. Only when this hate and anger 
are overcome, can the peace of love be given him ; 
only when he forgives, can he be forgiven. 

This too is a hard lesson, to some persons a very 
hard one ; for it may be that just through this door 
do the enemies of his soul find easiest entrance. 
Be sure that they are ever watchful to keep it 
open ; to keep our thoughts busy about the injury 
we have received ; to bring it to our minds when 
we wake, and through the day find in whatever 
occurs means to suggest it, even when we had 
almost forgotten it. 

Let us look into our hearts, and if we find this 
evil thing we shall surely find unrest, disturbance, 
discomfort. Are these pleasant inmates that we 
should cling ifco them, and invite them to abide 
with us in another life? Shall we love the poison 
offered to our lips by them who will make us as 
bad and as unhappy as they are, if we let them 
do so? 

It will do no good to smooth this anger over and 
bid it be quiet and bide its time. There are those 
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who will surely blow the smouldering fire into 
flame, if not in this life, then in the other; and 
suffer we must. Better, far better, would it be to 
ask for the help which is never withheld from those 
who ask it in earnest, and with that help face the 
poisonous thing, and root it out, and let the love 
which it has driven away return to us and bring 
us peace. 



V. 



Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust do corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal. But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust does corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal. Matt. vi. 19. 

The analogous passage, in Luke xii. 33, commands 
us to " provide bags which wax not old, a treasure 
in the heavens which faileth not." We may gather 
treasures, and store them up, and provide for and 
hope for their permanency. But that they may not 
pass away, a higher end and aim than mere selfish 
enjoyment must gather them, and the happiness 
they impart must -be born of a higher love than the 
love of this world ; or the decay and ruin which 
await all the things of, and all the happiness that 
begins and ends with, this world will assuredly fall 
upon them. 
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The light [or, more precisely translated, the lamp] of the 
body is the eye ; it", therefore, thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If, therefore, the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
Matt. vi. 22, 23. 

If we would know the spiritual sense of this pas- 
sage, we must think of the spiritual body and the 
spiritual eye ; or of the soul, and of that intellect- 
ual faculty by which we look for and discern 
truth. Both in Greek and in English, "single- 
ness," and its opposite, "duplicity," have a physi- 
cal and also a moral meaning. The reason is 
that the moral meaning corresponds to the phys- 
ical meaning. Tf a man is trying to see two 
different things at once, they will cast a confused 
image upon the eye and the brain, and he will see 
neither clearly. If he has two opposite ends in 
view at the same time, he will attain to neither, for 
he cannot see clearly the truth that belongs to either. 
If, from ambition, or fear of the consequences, or 
hope of reward, he endeavors to do good, and all 
the time he is seeking merely selfish ends, he can 
see nothing clearly, and understand nothing that 
he sees. The very lamp of his mind, his intellectual 
faculty, is in the same condition in which a man's 
eyes are, when, from disease or injury, they do not 
turn in the same direction ; one sees one thing, and 
the other sees another, and the images mingle and 
break up each other. The eye is not single. 
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If one seeks only the true and the good in faith 
and life, that which he seeks he will find. The 
tir nth he needs will fill his mind with light, and he 
will walk as in the day. But if worldliness will 
come in and mingle itself with all his thoughts and 
all his aims and all his conduct, it must bring dark- 
ness with it ; and how great will be that darkness ! 

No man can serve two masters ; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and des- 
pise the other. Matt. vi. 24. 

Here, as so often in the Scriptures, the statement 
lias a two-fold form ; one referring to the affections, 
'ihe other to the understanding. If we have two 
masters in our affections, we shall love one and hate 
the other. If we have them in our faith, we shall 
jelieve in the one and hold the other in contempt. 

When the natural man hears that he cannot serve 
nod and Mammon, he fears that his external life 
will fail and all his external needs be unsatisfied. 
And then he is told to look at the world around 
lim, and see its abundance and its beauty, and trust 
hat the Providence which takes care of that will 
take care of him. >- 

How hard this lesson is, and how blind and deaf 
we are to it ! The great mass of mankind is busy 
in producing food. They plough, they sow, they 
reap. How many of them remember who it is that 
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makes the earth fit for culture, and bids the seasons 
return in their order, and waters the fields and 
warms them, and ripens the grain. Do we not 
think that all this comes of itself, and that nothing 
more is needed than our labor to secure the fruits ? 
Our Father's mercy brings vicissitude and uncertainty 
over the whole, and so weakens somewhat this fear- 
ful falsity, and compels us to see another power than 
our own, working where we work, and determining 
whether our work shall be successful. All races in 
all ages have acknowledged this, and had their fes- 
tivals of prayer when the seed was sown, and when 
the harvest came. Something, perhaps much, was 
done in this way to break the force of a most mis- 
chievous delusion. 

And now a stronger light is shed upon these laws 
of the divine mercy than ever shone on them before. 
We are taught that the whole force of Nature in all 
its activities is the divine love working, always and 
in all things, for the good of man ; working, first in 
time and in appearance, for his body and his exter- 
nal needs, but, within all this, for his eternal wel- 
fare ; so governing all things, in their smallest forms 
and minutest events, that they shall subserve this 
one end ; constraining men, so far as that is possible 
Avithout impairing their spiritual freedom, in such 
wise that they may not fall into deeper wretched- 
ness; and offering to all, at every hour and every 
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notnent, the means of rising, ever rising, if they 
ll only recognize and welcome and co-operate 
with the love that watches over them. 

Nor is this all. We are also taught that the 
whole external world of man corresponds to his 
whole internal world. Therefore, the working of 
Providence in the external world and for the exter- 
nal needs of man is, throughout and in all things, 
the embodiment and representative of His working 
within man for his salvation. When men shall learn 
this lesson, dead Nature will rise from the grave in 
which it has lain so long, and live for us ; it will 
have a new voice, or rather the voice that has 
always spoken with none to hear will then be heard 
and understood. We shall see the fowls of the air 
and listen to their songs of gladness ; we shall look 
upon the lilies as they grow, and on the green man- 
tle that clothes the fields ; and they will be the per- 
petual symbol, the mirror without break or stain, 
which reveal to us the love and wisdom and power 
of our Father. Science will diligently gather her 
treasures, and rejoice to find them the servants 
of religion. They will all tell us, as they tell the 
angels, that He is working hitherto, and we may 
work even with Him, and receive from His infinite 
mercy even of His own happiness, until our cup is 
full. 

15 
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Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat, nor what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your 
body what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat 
and the body than raiment? Matt. vi. 25. 

The Greek words here translated "take no 
thought" mean, literally, "be not anxions in your 
soul." Dean Alford, a recent .and excellent com- 
mentator on the Scriptures, says: "The English 
translation, 'take no thought,' does not express 
the sense, but gives rather an exaggeration of the 
command, and thus makes it unreal and nugatory." 
He says so, because thought for the morrow, if it 
be rational in kind and degree, is a duty; and 
yet the command as here expressed is, "take no 
thought." 

That the word thought here means anxiety is 
certain. At the time when the received English 
translation was made, writers, and probably con- 
versers, often used the word thought in this sense. 
Thus Shakspeare says, "sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought." The command therefore is, Be 
not anxious about the future. And our Lord, in 
the ten remaining verses of this chapter, enforces 
this command with reasons why we should take no 
thought that is, have no anxiety for the morrow. 

All these reasons may be summed up in the con- 
viction of God's care and mercy, which we should de- 
rive from the manifestation of that mercy in the care 
which He takes of all His creatures. And certain 
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it is that we should derive this conviction from 
the love, wisdom, and power exhibited in the uni- 
verse even to our dull eyes. And certain it also is 
that all religious considerations, and especially those 
upon which the light of the latest revelation falls, 
should confirm and deepen this conviction. And 
yet this is a command which it is impossible for 
most of us, perhaps for any, fully to obey while we 
live on earth. 

Fear is an instrument of which our Father makes 
great use in effecting our reformation. Common 
sayings show how constantly we are assailed by 
fears which prove to be unfounded : as that most 
men suffer more from misfortunes which do not 
happen than from those which do; and the old 
proverb that it is only the unexpected which comes. 
Fear is also regarded as itself a great calamity. 
Thus Montaigne, the celebrated French essayist, 
begins an interesting essay on Fear, with " There is 
nothing I fear so much as fear." I think, however, 
that there is some mistake about this. 

Men differ in nothing more than in their suscepti- 
bility to fear. While some are comparatively free 
from it and seldom anticipate trouble, others are 
never without anxiety, and some are overwhelmed 
by it. If now we remember that all men, abso- 
lutely without exception, need and undergo the 
discipline of suffering in some form and measure, 
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because only through it can they learn what evil 
things are in them, and then learn to hate them, - 
may we not regard it as of divine mercy, that, where 
reform can be effected by fear and anxiety, they are 
permitted to do their work of mercy, and actual 
calamity is withheld for the reason that it is not 
necessary? We are, or we might be, sure that no 
suffering of any kind ever comes to us unless it is 
needed, and that it never comes in any severer 
form or in any greater measure than is needed. 
Whatever may be the outward aspect or the im- 
mediate effect of that which befalls us, the only 
certain thing is that it is the best, just the best, 
thing for us. This is certain, unless God's love 
or wisdom or power are imperfect, or something 
beside God rules the universe. Now if fear, even 
fantastic and irrational fear, will suffice to break or 
loosen the chains of self-love, of worldliness, or im- 
purity, it is permitted to exercise its reforming in- 
fluence, and the calamity feared is withheld because 
the good effect it might produce is accomplished 
without it. 

There seem to be those for whom fear is thus 
sufficient, and they are not often smitten with mis- 
fortune, although their lives are darkened by almost 
constant anxiety. There are others with whom 
fear would not have this wholesome influence, and 
they go through life sanguine and hopeful, seldom 
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fearing, though they pass from misfortune to mis- 
fortune. And there are those who need to have 
both of these kinds of discipline : fear comes and 
dwells with them, and what they fear comes also to 
complete the work. Perhaps, too, every one in 
different states needs arid has all these experiences ; 
sometimes fear only, sometimes unfeared and un- 
expected calamity, sometimes fear followed by the 
misfortune which sent its shadows before. 

In all this boundless diversity of experience, only 
one thing is certain: fear of suffering and actual 
suffering are both and equally instruments of Divine 
Providence, and neither the one nor the other is 
ever permitted to assail us, unless unerring wisdom 
sees that it may be good for us. 

But when fear and anxiety assail us, and 
" thought for the morrow " makes our nights sleep- 
less and our hearts faint, and Giant Despair seems 
drawing near, is there nothing for us to do, and no 
help to be had ? Far from it. Just then is there 
the most for us to do, and just then may help be 
nearest ; for it is just then that we may strive for 
and perhaps win the greatest blessing that a human 
being can receive. 

" Blessed is he that maketh the Lord his trust." 
Again and again is this divine truth declared in the 
Word in many different forms. Blessed indeed is 
he who trusteth in the Lord ; blessed far beyond 
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what he c:m be who trusteth in himself, in his 
skill, or his energy and strength, or his good for- 
tune, or in anything but the goodness of his Father. 
And it is this very blessing that the anxieties which 
rend our hearts may open them to receive. They 
show us how feeble is our trust in our Father; they 
suggest to us considerations derived from our own 
experience of His care, or from the evidences of 
that care which we may see all around us, and thus 
excite us to effort to strengthen our trust. The 
effort itself will bring some relief, and it may drive 
the devil of distrust away and give us the blessing 
of trust. 

Yes, fear is a calamity; and we should avoid it 
if we can, and escape from it when we can. But 
there is only one way to avoid it or to escape from 
it, only one antagonist strong enough to overcome 
it and drive it away, and that is trust in the Lord ; 
trust in Him as a Father who is ever watching over 
us to do us good, whose love cannot fail, whose 
wisdom is greater than ours and tells Him what is 
good for us without the possibility of mistake, and 
whose power all the devils in hell cannot resist. 

How many we see who seem to go on from suc- 
cess to success, in their efforts to win honor and 
place, or to heap up wealth, or to make the most of 
life in some other way ! Do we call them hnppy ? 
Sometimes we see the canker that corrodes the 
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heart, the skeleton in the house. Whether we see 
it or not it is there, and fear and care and trouble 
dwell with them as with other men. They who 
trust in the Lord, and they alone, know what peace 
is. They are sure that the unfailing love of their 
Father is ever going forth to guide them and guard 
them and cleanse them and bless them. When sor- 
row that comes to all comes to them, they are sure 
that it is His instrument for good. When anxious 
fears beset them, they know what has opened the 
door to them ; the cry goes up from their hearts, 
" Lord, I believe ! help thou mine unbelief ! " and 
the cry itself brings some relief. 

Perhaps they have been comfortable for a long 
time, and their faith has gone to sleep. But the 
tempest and the threatening waves admonish them, 
and wake their faith into new life; and then they 
find that He, their God and their Saviour, has bid 
the tempest cease, and is leading them again by still 
waters. 

In hours of natural darkness, spiritual light may 
shine. Then the future is almost present with us. 
We gain a firmer belief and a surer hold of the un- 
ending life which awaits us and may be very near. 
We have a distincter sense of the immeasurable 
worth of that life, and of the worthlessness of this 
transitory life except as it is the appointed means 
of making that unending life one of perfect trust 
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and unbroken peace. When this light shines upon 
us, the fears and troubles of this life are little more 
than shadows of fleeting clouds. 

Still, it must be true that only in that unending 
life can our trust be constant and our peace uiir- 
broken. All anxiety, whatever be its subject, 
shows that our confidence in God is imperfect : 
but this confidence while we live must be imperfect. 
Only a view so lofty that it embraces the whole 
series of effects, can prevent all anxiety. We may 
believe that no sparrow falls to the ground without 
our Father's knowledge; but we know that the 
sparrow does fall. When the clouds are thickest 
and blackest, we may be very sure that beyond 
them the sun is shining, and will, scatter them and 
then pour forth his light and his warmth." But now 
the clouds are there, and we cannot see the sun. 
Let us not impute this to ourselves as a sin, but 
make it the ground of hope, for " whom He loveth 
He chasteneth;" and let us in the fear and sorrow 
that we feel, see the evidence that He is caring for 
us, and is leading us to Himself. 

Anxiety, fear, trouble! you are welcome, if only 
you will cleanse us, and lift us from the dust to 
which we cleave, and enable our Father to renew 
a right spirit within us. The night that gathers 
about us may still be dark and storaiy, but if we 
have faith and trust in Him, in the darkest hour we 
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shall be sure that morning will come, and that, in 
the words of the Psalm, "in the morning we shall 
hear His loving kindness, for we trust in Him." 

VI. 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs ; neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you. Matt. vii. 6. 

One peculiarity of the race of dogs is its indefi- 
nite variety. It includes animals of very various 
forms and qualities, and of every degree of strength 
and ferocity, from the bull-dog to the lap-dog. But 
in one thing they are agreed. They are all self- 
seekers; only self-seekers. They are domesticated 
and made useful as watch-dogs, and sometimes as 
sheep-dogs ; or their instinctive desire for slaughter 
and prey is trained to assist men who have the 
same desire ; or they are companions of those whose 
animal desire to pet and fondle makes them its ob- 
jects ; or they gratify the love of dominion of those 
who rejoice in possessing something that is per- 
fectly subservient. 

In all this there may be no great harm. We 
have, all of us, dogs in our own nature. Every crea- 
ture that lives, lives because it corresponds to and 
embodies and represents something in man ; and the 
whole animal world is gathered into human nature. 
Men and women and children may find in the vast 
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variety of dogs something which so responds to a 
want of their nature, that the companionship of 
these creatures is pleasant to them. But let us 
know what they are. They are all self-seekers, and 
only self-seekers. We read anecdotes of tender- 
ness, affection, and constancy in dogs. But these 
seeming good qualities appear to spring from their 
habitually associating all thought of food, shelter, 
and care with their masters. In Eastern countries, 
dogs do not hold the same place as domestic and 
personal pets as in Europe and America. They are 
numerous in some cities, and useful as consumers of 
garbage ; but seem to be ownerless and homeless. 

Dogs are often mentioned in Scripture, and in 
such wise as to show their correspondence. Thus, 
in Revelation : " Without [the holy city] are dogs, 
and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
lie." Here dogs head the list of those to whom 
heaven is closed. And they are the only animals 
mentioned among the evil-doers who are " without" 
the city. There is no place for them in heaven, or 
for those who are like them ; but men who have 
become like dogs find room enough and a home 
which suits them in hell. 

" Give not that which is holy unto the dogs." We 
may understand from these words, that to men of 
such a character it is worse than useless to offer 
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truths which inculcate holiness. But we may also 
understand much more. We may understand that 
the Lord and His angels so deal with us ; for they 
^withhold such truths from us, unless the self-seeking, 
the lust, and bestiality which dogs embody are sup- 
pressed in ourselves. 

We must not cast our pearls before swine. The 
nose of the hog is lengthened until it is almost a 
proboscis, and it is protected by gristle which is 
almost horn. He is so constructed externally, that 
he may follow the bent of his nature and turn up 
the ground for food. These animals correspond to 
and represent merely sensual, or rather sensuous, 
persons. They think only sensuous thoughts, and 
in a sensuous way. They judge of .all truths sensu- 
ously, and see none that sensuous thought cannot 
discover and make use of. They root in the earth 
for the food of their minds. Their souls "cleave 
unto the dust." On that plane such persons may 
have much power, culture, and activity ; and they 
hold in simple contempt whatever rises above it. If 
we tell such persons spiritual truths, they will be 
sure to trample them under their feet, and sink 
them down into the earthliness they love and live 
in. Nor is this all : they will turn again and rend 
us. They suggest objections, doubts, and difficul- 
ties, and for a time at least cloud our perceptions 
of spiritual truth and disturb our faith. 
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How is it, then, with the swine within ourselves? 
This swinish disposition, while strong in some and 
weak in others, is common to us all, and few are 
able to escape from it altogether so long as they 
live on earth. Let us know it, and understand it, 
and beware how we cast our pearls before it. All 
gems and precious stones correspond to spiritual 
truths, and pearls are among the most beautiful. 
Even if we have sold all we have and bought the 

Zj 

pearl of great price; if we have exchanged the falla- 
cies and falsities which had beset us for the central 
truth of all truth, the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, let us be careful not to expose that pearl 
of pearls to the assaults or the insidious hostility of 
merely sensuous reasoning. "We may be sure that 
the enemies of our souls infuse into our minds all 
such reasoning, and we should resist and avoid it 
as we would resist and avoid them. 

Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you. Matt. vii. 7. 

These and similar texts tell us that the Lord is 
ever ready to come to us, if we will come to Him ; 
ever ready to give, if we will ask Him. A generous 
and free-hearted man would make no such condi- 
tion, but would give before he was asked. One 
who could spare something which his neighbor 
needed and which he was willing to give to him, 
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but would not give until his neighbor came and 
begged it of him, would be thought, and rightly, 
hard and unkind. Why does God treat us so? 
> The truths now given for the New Church an- 
swer this question. They tell us that the Lord 
knows what we need far better than we do, and is 
far more willing to give than we are to receive. 
But that He cannot give until we ask; and that He 
insists upon our asking, because that will enable 
Him to give. 

The truths which tell us this all relate to the 
great doctrine of Proprium, or Ownhood. This 
doctrine is wholly new to the human mind. No 
philosophy and no religion has ever taught it, 
because it has been withheld until men could be 
ready to receive it. And we are even now but im- 
perfectly ready, and our reception of the doctrine 
is imperfect and our understanding of it obscure. 
But we may understand something about it. 

This doctrine may be stated in its most general 
form thus : The Lord is life. He alone is life in 
Himself. We live because He gives us of His life 
to be our own ; so entirely our own, that while we 
live from Him we are at perfect freedom to be what 
we will, as if our life originated in ourselves. 

One of our difficulties about this doctrine is that 
it is hard to liberate our minds from the idea of 
time and the effect of that idea, even when we are 
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thinking of matters with which time has nothing to 
do. For time belongs to us and not to God ; to the 
body and its world, and not to the soul and its 
world. Our Creator did not give to us when we 
were born, or at any other time, life, on which we 
have lived ever since and shall live to-morrow. He 
gives us life always, continually, incessantly. He 
gives at each moment the life of that moment and 
not the life of any other moment. He creates now 
as He did at the beginning ; for the persistent ex- 
istence of the world and all its parts is a constant 
and continual creation. 

And when He gives life or being, He gives in 
that life or being, and as an essential element of it, 
the perfect ownership of that life or being. Hence, 
He gives to every thing to be itself and not another 
thing; and to every man to be himself and not an- 
other man. If we could but understand this better, 
we should see in it a proof and an effect, of the in- 
finite love of our Creator, and of the infinite unsel- 
fishness of that love. We should see this in the 
fact that He, the infinite, gives His own life to His 
creatures (for there is no life but His life), and 
gives it to them to be their own ; so perfectly their 
own, that they have not the slightest consciousness 
whence it comes. Because His love is perfect, He 
gives His own life away from Himself, to be the life 
of those whom He has created in His own image. 
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And yet not away from Himself; for without. this 
continuous inflow of being from Him all that is would 
cease to be. And over the life He is ever giving He 

^ever watches with infinite care and love ; and yet 
because His love is perfect He leaves the man to 
be himself, and to be whatever the man himself 
chooses to be. Another reason why it is difficult to 
understand this is that it is hard for us to attain 
to an unselfishness so complete that we can give 
without asking for recompense of any kind, and 
without wishing for any thing but an acceptance of 
the gift, or any desire but that a good use may be 
made of what we give. We see in the papers the 
contribution of "A Friend," by some one who with- 
holds his name ; or a man dies, and we learn how 
generous and liberal he has been in secrecy and 
silence, and we admire this unselfish beneficence. 
It is indeed the faintest shadow of His unselfish- 
ness who creates a universe and gives to it His 
own life, and withholds from it all knowledge of 
the giver, until He is able, by imparting to His 
rational creatures some knowledge of Himself, to 
make them capable of receiving more abundant 
gifts of life a.nd happiness. 

The better we shall understand this doctrine of 
Proprium, the more clearly we shall see as an in- 

. evitable consequence of it that every man's char- 
acter, condition, and eternal destiny are in his own 
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haivds. But how can we believe this when we see 
so many persons who are bound and enslaved by 
circumstances? Ho w enormous are the differences 
in men's surroundings and capacities ! Some have 
all the comforts, not to say the luxuries, of life, and 
vigorous intellects, and the advantages of education, 
and favorable circumstances of all kinds through 
all their lives; while others are born in squalid 
poverty and are seemingly condemned to abide 
in it, with dull intellects, and surroundings which 
keep them down almost to the level of brutes. 

But if we were only able to look deeper, and see 
things which are permanent as we now see transi- 
tory things, we should know the worthlessness of 
these outside matters in themselves. We should 
discern the true differences among men. We 
should see that some men bring into the world with 
them, tendencies, dispositions, and characteristics 
which can be bent to good and permanent results 
by circumstances of one kind, while other men need 
other ways of living and surroundings of an exactly 
opposite kind. Of all this we know nothing, and 
no one can know any thing but He that looks 
through all externals and all disguises, and sees the 
heart itself and all its needs. And for every one 
that lives He provides with perfect wisdom just 
that manner of being and those influences from, 
without, which are adapted to his peculiar state. 
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Of this we may be sure : no man goes to heaven 
or to hell merely because of the inherited disposi- 
tions or propensities he brought into life with him, 
or merely because of his position, his surroundings, 
or his opportunities. If he goes upward, it is be- 
cause in the spiritual freedom which is preserved 
for every man, he chooses good rather than evil. 
If he goes downward, it is because in that freedom 
he has chosen evil rather than good. 

The differences among men in respect to external 
position, circumstances, and opportunities are in- 
finite, and the differences in the dealings of Divine 
Providence with them are as many and as great ; but 
one law embraces and pervades them all. This law 
is that every thing about all men, and every influ- 
ence to which they are subjected, is always that 
which, with their consent, will adapt them for the 
best place, the best home, they can occupy in the in- 
finite variety of our Father's mansions, and the best 
use they can perform through eternity. 

With their consent. This is the one essential. 
Every thing is so governed and provided as to lead 
them through all the changes and experiences of 
this life to that best place and home ; but nothing 
is ever done or permitted which would overcome 
their free and final choice, or compel them to go 
one way or the other. They must ask, or the gifts 
of the spirit cannot be given to them, because they 
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are in no condition to receive such gifts. They 
must hunger after righteousness, or the bread of 
heaven would not nourish them. 

We may then see why He cannot open the door 
until we knock, cannot give unto us until we ask. 
If it were otherwise, if spiritual gifts were bestowed 
upon us before we were ready for them, they could 
become ours only as they were forced upon un- 
willing minds and hearts by omnipotence. Then 
where and what should we be? Subdued and 
crushed; our freedom and with it our individuality 
gone. We should no longer be ourselves, but only 
puppets or machines worked by irresistible power. 
Could we in this way rise to heaven ? Would this 
be a heavenly state, or can we think of angels in 
this condition ? 

We are so made by divine wisdom and mercy 
that this is impossible. Our conduct can be forced, 
but our loves cannot be. Our actions may be con- 
trolled by others, but our characters must be formed 
by ourselves. If we go to heaven, it must be because 
in our freedom we have chosen to be good rather 
than evil. And when in heaven our hearts are 
swelling with gratitude, there is nothing for which 
we shall be more thankful than for the freedom 
which was our Father's perpetual gift, and in which, 
by which, and through which, He has been able to 
lead us to Himself. 
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What man is there of you, who, if his son ask bread, will 
give him a stone ; or if he ask a fish, will give him a serpent ? 
If ye then being evil know how to give gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father which is in heaven, 
give good things to them that ask Him ! Matt. vii. 11. 

In the New Church we are taught that the love 
which a man has for his children is but the Lord's 
love in him. It is his, given to him to be his, and 
therefore only such in quantity or strength as can 
become his. In the Lord this is an infinite, universal, 
pure, and perfect paternal love. In each man it is 
so much in quantity, and is made by the mediums 
through which it passes such in quality, as it must 
be to be received by him and become his. If, thus 
enfeebled and modified, this paternal love in man, 
if not perverted, can give so much good, what is the 
measure of the good which this same love in its 
source, its power, and its perfection must prompt 
our Father to give! There is no measure to His 
desire to give, and no other measure to the recep- 
tion of all good by man but his own true and actual 
willingness to receive. 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is the law and the 
prophets. Matt. vii. 12. 

This is the Golden Rule which distinguishes 
between the Christian system of ethics, and all 
others. 
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Resist selfishness, and put it out of your heart and 
your life, and you have removed the barrier which 
closed your heart against blessings that the Lord 
would give. That you might overcome self-love 
and cast it off, the law was given, and all prophecy. 
If you have learned to love your neighbor as your- 
self, you have received that very love from the 
Lord through His angels; and the happiness of 
heaven will come with it into your heart, and will 
abide there. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate and 
broad the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
that go in thereat. Matt. vii. 13. 

There are three things which it is very difficult 
for us to understand and believe. One is, that the 
whole nature we inherit is prone to evil. Another 
is, that we may cast off this evil in our own free- 
dom, and receive all good in the place of it. The 
third is, that the Lord and His angels are ever with 
us, giving us all the =.help "we need in doing this 
good work in our own freedom. 

That all men have in them something of de- 
pravity, and that the youngest children show signs 
of this, is easily seen. But the natural man will 
say that it is just as true, as certain, and as obvious 
that all men have some goodness, and that young 
children show this plainly. And if we bring the 
question home to ourselves, while we are all con- 
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scious of much, that is evil, even a tender conscience 
permits us to believe that we have in us something 
of good. In what sense, then, is it true that our 
whole inherited nature, the whole ownhood that is 
ours by birth, is bad? 

To get an answer to this question, we must form 
a just and definite idea of what we mean by evil 
and what we mean by good. 

There is none good but one, God. In Him is 
perfect goodness, and only goodness. The essence 
of this goodness is love, love for others. This in 
Him is infinite and infinitely active; and the uni- 
verse, comprehending all existence, is the perpetual 
effect of the perpetual activity of this love. 

The essence of the exact opposite to the divine 
goodness is love of self. Into all men this divine 
love flows, and becomes their life ; such life as be- 
longs to them. Men have no power of closing their 
hearts against the divine love ; for, if they did, 
they would instantly perish. They must receive it 
that they may live; and whatever they are, it be- 
comes in them all the desire or affection they have. 
The power is given to them with this love of not 
only receiving it, but preserving it unperverted ; and 
then it remains love. Because they have power to 
preserve it unperverted, they have power to per- 
vert it ; for, if they had no power to pervert it, it 
would not be they who preserved it unperverted. 
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The infinite desire of infinite love, to have objects 
to whom it could impart the highest happiness, did 
not permit God to make men to be only passive 
.objects. It caused Him to make them active and 
responsive agents. And that they may be such 
active and responsive agents life is given them 
to be their own ; and with it they act and respond 
to and co-operate with the divine action, and are 
capable of receiving all the happiness arising from 
this active co-operation with God. 

And now let us return to the question, What is it 
to be good, and what is it to be bad? When life 
flows into our will and makes that live, we may, if 
we choose, cause that to become in us the love of 
our Lord and Father, and, as founded upon that, 
the love of the neighbor. If we do this, and in the 
degree in which we do this, we are good. But 
suppose we do riot this: then we do the opposite to 
this. We permit this life to fall under the influence 
of our natural disposition, and it becomes selfishness, 
and takes on some of the innumerable forms of self- 
ishness and sin. 

Why is this our natural disposition ? Why are we 
so made that it is easy and natural to be bad, while 
we can be good only by resistance and effort ? 

The essence of all evil is selfishness. The essence 
of all good is love to the Lord and the neighbor. 
The above question may then take this form : Why 
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are we so made as to be naturally inclined to self- 
ishness? 

A man must be conscious of himself, must think 
of himself, must care for himself, or he would lose 
all that makes him to be himselfl Wherever he 
stands, and whatever he is, he must refer things to 
himself, or he coukl have no perception of his own 
place, no knowledge of his own duty. If we could 
imagine a man perfectly free from all thought of 
himself, -we should think of one who had no indi^- 
viduality and who was not himself. He who never 
had any thought of himself j or any care for himself, 
would never supply any of the needs or avoid any 
of the common dangers of life, and would soon die. 
But we cannot imagine such a man, for this tendency 
to self -reference is an essential element of human 
nature, and without it there would be no human 
nature. It follows that this self-love is an essential 
element hi human nature, essential to its life and 
to its actions. If wholly without it, a condition we 
can hardly imagine, the man would have no indi- 
viduality, no personality. 

This tendency, or this self-love, is not in itself 
bad, nor good. Which of the two it is depends 
upon what it becomes. If not lifted above itself, 
if it is indulged and strengthened until it rules in 
the character in its own interest and for its own 
sake, it becomes wholly bad, and is the source of all 
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that is evil. This is the greatest calamity which 
can befall a man. It is the sum of all calamity. 
It is precisely that thing against which the whole 
providence of God is ever working. It is the exact 
opposite of divine love ; and He, with and through 
all the good influences which can act upon us, con- 
stantly endeavors to lead us to raise our self-love 
out of the depths of selfishness, to make it the in- 
strument of use to others, to subordinate it to the 
loves of the Lord and the neighbor. So far as this 
condition is established, a man takes thought and 
care for himself, for his life and health and strength 
and prosperity, that he may use all of these in the 
service of the Lord and the neighbor. He is not 
before his own thought as the end, but as the means; 
and then it becomes the purpose of his life to be the 
living, active agent of divine goodness. Then, and 
in that degree, is the man good; for then, and in 
that degree, does he receive and put forth in his 
life the divine goodness. 

- This cannot be without self-thought, self-regard, 
. self-love. And, therefore, man has all these as 
essentials of his nature. The natural tendency of 
all of them is to terminate, in themselves, and thus 
become selfishness. This is the natural tendency 
of the self-love that is born with us, and it is its 
strong tendency. And just as all happiness arises 
from the subordination of self-love to higher loves, 
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so all misery and all degradation arise from this 
natural tendency of self-love, when that -is unchecked 
and permitted to have its own way. And every 
human being has, from the first moment of his exist- 
ence through all his existence, help entirely sufficient 
to enable him to raise this self-love out of selfishness, 
if he will; and cause it to be, in the manner already 
stated, the happy instrument of higher loves. 

It is certainly possible to have a purely selfish 
natural love for one's neighbor. What we call 
natural goodness becomes this, if it be not elevated 
above it. We then may love dearly those who 
belong to us, but we love them only because they 
belong to us and are parts of ourselves, although 
we do not know that we so love them. We 
love our neighbor because he is of use to us, or 
contributes in some way to our gratification. And 
if we could look into the loves we cherish most, 
should we not, all of us, find these best and dearest 
loves wofully tainted with this insidious selfishness? 

It is even possible to have a selfish love of the 
Lord, just as the Jews had when they loved Him 
because they thought He loved them better than 
others, and would favor them against others. That 
only is an unselfish love of the Lord which looks 
upon Him as the Father of all His children, and 
regards the mercy shown to them, as mercy shown 
to us. Then only can we see how great that mercy 
is ; then only can we love our neighbor as ourselves. 
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We often say in praise of some thoroughly ben.evo r 
lent and useful man, that " he thinks only of others, 
and never of himself." These are good words as 
expressive of our hatred of selfishness; but, to be 
true words, we must mean only that he thinks first 
of other's, and of himself only for the sake of others. 
Then is he indeed a good man, and self-love holds 
its right place within him. Asceticism, 'common 
enough in its milder forms, if it be sincere, hates and 
fears selfishness, and knows no better way to escape 
from it than by crushing out self-love , but this is 
not the right way. The Syrian monk, Simeon 
Stylites, who, fourteen hundred years ago, left his 
monastery an.d lived for nearly forty years on the 
top ofa pillar sixty feet high, that he might be sure 
to escape from luxury and sin, and preached often 
to crowds that gathered about the foot of his pillar, 
may have been one of the most selfish of men. 

We have said that self- love is an inherent element 
of human nature; and that its natural tendency 
'is to end in itself, and become selfishness, and 
through selfishne{?s end in all evil and all misery. 
Because of this strong and universal natural ten- 
dency,the gate is wide, and broad is the way that 
leads to destruction. This tendency can be resisted 
and overcome only by earnest and persistent effort, 
only by a combat with inherited proclivities to evil, 
and with our own bad habits and passions which 
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indulgence has made strong ; and this effort and 
combat must sometimes be almost more than we 
can endure, for they must be 'our effort and our com- 
bat in our own freedom, although with strength 
given us that we may so combat, and with all the 
help that can be given to us to use this strength 
aright. Therefore is the way of life strait and narrow. 
But, when our Lord says that many find the first 
and few the last, we must remember that, in the spir- 
itual sense, numbers cease to be numbers. Then it 
means that, when we would walk in the way of life, 
we shall encounter many, very many enemies of our 
souls. Who that has tried to walk in this way does 
not know what a host they are ? 

VII. 

Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt 
tree: bringeth forth evil fruit. Matt. vii. 17. 

The remainder of this sermon on the mount, 
verses 15 to 27, teaches that the only test of truth 
and of goodness is conduct. " By their fruits ye 
shall know them." Only he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven '^who doet/i the will of my 
Father which is in heaven." The wise man builds 
his house upon this rock; the foolish man "who 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not," 
builds his house upon the sand. This law must 
valways have been known wherever -the distinction 
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between good and evil was known. It is here set 
forth with the utmost force and directness, in the 
plainest words and with a most striking illustration. 
What more can be said of it ? Nothing, unless it 
be an explanation of the reason of this law, and the 
foundation on which it rests. 

Affection prompts thought, and through thought 
works itself out into act. If it be a real and living 
affection, it will necessarily prompt the thought by 
means of which it may go forth into act, and will 
necessarily by means of this thought go forth into 
this act, unless external hinderances prevent. The 
affection and the thought are in this act, and in it 
they are rooted and fixed. To use Swedenborg's 
phraseology, affection and truth are ultimated in 
the act. The Latin word "ultimus" means only 
the " last." Action is the last of the series. With- 
out it affection and truth are imperfect, and have 
borne no fruits. In it they have reached their end 
and are completed. 

Every one acknowledges the difference between 
profession and practice; but we are not always 
aware of its importance. A man may understand 
a truth, assert it positively, and even use it to 
advance his reputation or accomplish some other 
selfish purpose; but if this is all, when he dies, it 
will disappear from his mind as if he had never 
known it. It is appropriated, or becomes his own, 
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when he loves it as God's truth, for the wisdom it 
gives or the good to which it guides him. So, if a 
good influence inspires a good affection within him, 
he may piny with it, and think how good he is for 
feeling so good ; but this goodness is not yet his 
own. It forms no integral part of his character or 
of himself ; but if it is implanted in actual life, or in 
earnest desire to live it if possible, he carries it with 
him where death will have no power over it. 

In the Scriptures, eating and drinking are con- 
stantly used to represent and signify appropriation. 
Thus, we understand the solemn words, "Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you," if we know that His flesh 
denotes His divine good, and His blood His divine 
truth, and that these we must receive and appropri- 
ate. When we eat food, it is not our own, or it 
does not become a part of ourselves, until it is 
digested and assimilated, or "appropriated;" and 
then it is our own and a part of ourselves. And if 
the good and the true (which are the food and the 
drink of the spirit) are thus appropriated by us by 
loving and living them, then our natural " proprium," 
or selfhood or ownhood, which is of itself inclined 
to evil, or spiritually dead, begins to be vivified or 
regenerated by an appropriation of goodness from 
the Lord. A new heart and a new spirit are given 
us, and we are building our house upon a rock. 
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And when He had called urito Him His twelve disciples; 
He gave them power .against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease. 
Matt. x. 1. 

He " sent them forth " to do the work which He 
had empowered them to do. Then " He commanded 
them " as set forth in the residue of this chapter. 

When the Lord calls unto Him what the apostles 
represent and signify, which are the same that was 
represented and signified by the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and that is the principles and elements of a 
church; or, personally, when He calls those who are 
governed by these principles and make these ele- 
ments of life their own by loving them and living 
them, He " sends them forth." He gives them the 
power and lays upon them the duty of imparting 
to others, as they can, the spiritual truth that they 
have learned and the affections which have been 
given them, and so of casting out all uncleanness 
and healing all manner of spiritual disease. And 
His commands or directions to His apostles express 
the laws and methods of this cleansing and curative 
influence. 

Of very much of this command, the spiritual 
senso is obvious to those who believe there is a 
spiritual sense, and who look for it. Of another 
part, this sense lies deeper within. Thus, in read- 
ing verse 13, it may not be seen at once, that when 
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such principles of truth and good enter into a house, 
or into a state or condition of mind or character, 
which is worthy of them, they are welcome, 'and the 
peace they bring is received and felt. If it be not 
worthy of them, the efforts to bring peace to that 
house are ineffectual, and return to those who make 
them, confirming and enlarging their own peace. 
And Sodom and .Gomorrah, the cities of destruc- 
tion, are but the types of the destruction which 
must fall upon the state of mind or the persons 
who will not hear these words, because they reject 
this good and truth. The apostles (which is but 
the English form of the Greek word meaning per- 
sons sent forth) are told to be wise and yet harm- 
less; to be wise as the serpent, but instead of his 
craft to have the innocence of the dove. 

They must expect persecution of every kind. 
For they who regard the Lord himself with the 
hatred due unto Beelzebub, must consider them, 
devilish. They are brought before kings and gov- 
ernors, but the Spirit of their Father will take 
care of them and give them what to say. 

All this, with all the details and particulars, are 
and always will have some application in a literal 
sense to those who, like the apostles, do what they 
can to disseminate spiritual truth and good, and 
cure the spiritual diseases of mankind. But within 
this lies an application far more universal, more 
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interesting to us and to all men. It is to the 
spiritual, truths and principles which, within our- 
selves, go forth into all that forms our characters, 
sent by Hitn from whom they come to change and 
purify and heal and save us. It is there, within, 
that the "conflict rages, a never-ending conflict; 
for, if there be moments of rest and peace, soon 
must the conflict be resumed, to cease only with 
this life. They who know what this conflict is, 
know the persecution they undergo from their own 
tendencies to self-love and its brood of proclivities 
to sin. They know they must " beware of men ; " 
not of other men, but of the natural man within 
their own hearts. They know that they must be 
"brought before governors and kings," or that 
these spiritual truths are brought before the ruling 
principles of their own unregenerate nature, and 
subjected to all the denial, perplexity, arid doubt 
which they can raise. But the Spirit of their 
Father inspires the answer, which will at length 
bring light upon the darkness. They learn that 
He, in His truth, comes to bring a sword, and not 
to bring peace until the sword of the truth has won 
a victory. They know that a man's foes are those 
of his own household, and that these enemies of 
their salvation excite and keep up the internal con- 
flict which is meant by brother against brother, 
father against child, a man against his father, and 
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a daughter against her mother. And when the 
spiritual truths they have learned search their own 
hearts, exploring their dark corners and bringing 
before the consciousness the self-love and impurity 
hidden there, they know that there is nothing cov- 
ered that shall not be revealed, nor hid that it shall 
not be made known. They know the comfort there 
is in remembering His merciful care for all His 
creatures, for the sparrows, and even for the hairs 
of the head. They take up their cross and follow 
Him, glad to lose their natural selfish and sinful 
life, and find a new, a spiritual, a heavenly life. 
They endure unto the end, and they are saved. 

And His disciples came to Him to show Him the buildings 
of the temple. And Jesus said unto them, See ye not all 
these things ? Verily I say unto you, There shall not be left 
liere one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. 
Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. 

When our Lord uttered this prophecy of the 
destruction of the temple, the disciples asked Him, 
" When shall these things be, and what the sign of 
Thy coming and of the end of the world ? " They 
thought the end of the world was very near; and, 
understanding His words only in their literal sense, 
they could not think otherwise. He tells them, 
" This generation shall not pass until all these 
things be fulfilled!" In all the ages of Christianity, 
these words have been understood literally, and 
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have proved a stumbling-block to many. That the 
disciples were mistaken is certain. To us the spir- 
itual sense is given; and we know the truth, the 
inexpressibly solemn truth, of all this appalling 
description. 

In the first place, it is a description of the decline 
and the ending of the church He was then estab- 
lishing; for this is meant by " this generation." It 
was this spiritual generation, the age or epoch then 
born. For to Him a thousand years are but as a 
day; and the successive churches, born, growing, 
declining, and dying, are as the spiritual genera- 
tions of mankind. 

In their spiritual sense, these words and those 
which follow describe the spiritual future of the 
church ; the wars and woes which should come to 
its spirit ; fearful conflicts of falsity with truth, and 
of falsities with each other, that would end with 
the triumph of falsity and evil and the death of 
spiritual truth and goodness, and therewith the 
death of the church. 

All of these things, all of these steps in the 
decline of the church in the spirits of men, had 
their counterparts in the spiritual world ; and such 
is the correspondence between that world and the 
natural world that there could not fail to be some 
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effects produced in the external world, wars and 
conflicts and distresses, which seemed to be, and 
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have always been, regarded as the fulfilment of 
these awful words. But of some of the most im- 
pressive there could not be, and certainly never has 
been, any thing which could be looked upon as the 
literal fulfilment. The sun and the moon might be 
darkened, but how could the stars fall? If re- 
garded, as men did then regard them, as points of 
glittering light, they might fall to the earth ; but 
we know that the earth could not hold the millionth 
part of them. But the sun is darkened when love 
to the Lord and the neighbor loses its life and 
light ; for that love is to the spiritual world within 
man what the sun is to the natural world outside 
of him. The moon borrows her light from the sun, 
and a true and genuine faith derives all its light from 
love to the Lord and the neighbor; and, spiritually, 
the moon is said to give her light no longer, when 
that faith which she represents no longer illumi- 
nates the mind. And the stars, which are points 
of light of various degrees of brightness, represent 
and signify spiritual knowledges; and they are said 
to fall to the earth when the knowledges of spiritual 
things fade away and are lost in earthliness. 

But here, too, as before, the spiritual sense of 
these words tells us that they are addressed to 
every man in every age. The Lord is ever con- 
sistent with Himself. As the whole of mankind, 
and its nations and societies, consist of individual 
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men, so similar laws and principles belong to the 
whole and to all its parts, greater or less; and the 
same truths are applicable to persons, with only 
those modifications made necessary by their descent 
from the whole to its greater parts, and thence to 
its lesser and to its least parts. 

This discourse begins with telling all who would 
be regenerated of the sorrows and conflicts they 
must undergo; and all who take up the cross and 
endeavor to follow Him know this. 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy Jaden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me ; for I am ineek, and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light. Matt. xi. 28-30. 

These words were uttered by a man who was 
born of a Jewish mother, and lived and died in 
Palestine, nearly two thousand years ago. What 
inconceivable arrogance, or what boundless and in- 
credible pretence and presumption, if He were only a 
man. There are many now who believe He was only 
a man, and they appear to agree that He was a man 
of extraordinary excellence. It is indeed quite a 
custom with those who believe He was only a man 
to heap upon Him. words of laudation and admira- 
tion, and to imply that while only a man He was 
that in its perfection. And yet for a man who was 
no more in nature or in power than His fellows, and 
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who did not save Himself from a life of sorrow and 
a death of agony, to invite all men who suffer to 
come unto Him, and to promise that, if they would 
cprne unto Him, He would give them rest from all 
their burdens yea, from the whole varied misery of 
life, what human presumption ever equalled this 
in measure or in kind ! 

But what it] while a man, He were not only a 
man ; what if God, and God only, were His Father ; 
what it' He were God as well as man ; what if He 
were Jehovah Himseff, who had come to earth and 
had assumed a human form and nature, that He 
might come down to man! Then what kindness 
and goodness, what an infinite tenderness of love, 
do these words express, and what unfailing consola- 
tion should they give ! 

The invitation is addressed to those who labor 
and are heavy-laden. There may be some persons 
who are never heavy-laden, and none are always so ; 
but only to those who are heavy-laden, and when 
they are so, is the invitation given and this promise 
made. To all them are these words spoken, no 
matter why or how they suffer. It may be from, 
some external calamity, or from fears which blacken 
their sky with midnight, or from a consciousness of 
failure and imperfection, or irom remorse for sin 
and guilt which drives hope away and delivers 
them, bound hand and foot, to despair. All, all 
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alike, are bidden to come to Him. And, if they 
will but come, Omnipotence has promised to them 
all rest. 

But how can we come to Him ? We do not see 
nor hear nor touch Him. To the senses He is not 
present; and to the mind and thought, when we 
dwell on His infinitude, He is separated from us by 
a chasm as wide as the universe. 

And yet it is certain that He would! not invite us 
to come to Him, if we could not come. We need 
not ask the senses, for they Hfive nothing to do in 
this matter. To the mind and thought He need be 
no longer distant, when we remember that He fills 
all space without being subject to space ; we do not 
clearly understand this, but we may understand it 
well enough to escape from the sadness of the 
thought that God must be far, far away. Then, if 
we remember that it is His wisdom and His power 
which formed and fill and rule the universe, we 
may begin to see that He must be near every thing, 
everywhere. And then if we can recognize His 
love in His works, and in His care for ourselves, 
we may begin to see that it must enwrap us all 
around and permeate our whole being. And then 
if we know and remember that our very life is His 
life given to us always and incessantly given; 
that our life is His life, is He Himself within us, 
ever causing us to live^ in these ways, and such 
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as these, we may come to a profound sense of His 
presence, and know and feel that He is near us and 
within our reach. 

But how shall we reach Him, how lay hold of 
Him ? In the first place, by obedience. He is per- 
fect, and commands us to be perfect; but this can 
only mean to strive after perfection. Infinitely 
below it as we are, we may still look up to it. 
We take the first steps on our way to Him who is 
perfect, when we obey His laws and mend our lives ; 
when we overcome our proclivities to wrong-doing ; 
when we give up bad habits of acting, feeling, or 
thinking ; when we become kinder and gentler and 
more just ; more useful and less selfish and worldly, 
and more constantly regardful of our duties. 

Then we come to Him by reaching forth after 
Him in acknowledgment and prayer, by faith in 
Him, trust in Him, and hope in Him. Yes, you 
say, I am able to believe this. I am able to believe, 
at least sometimes, that I have some faith, trust, and 
hope in Him ; but how feeble they are ! Perhaps 
they lighten my darkness a little, but not enough to 
show Him to me clearly, and not enough to save 
me from distress and dread for the future of this 
world or of the other. How can I make them 
more ? 

I know not how, unless it be by prayer, by lifting 
up the mind to Him all we can, and by continued 
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effort to realize the truths we know, and to see Him 
as He is, our ever loving Father. Even if our faith 
and trust and hope be little, let us strive to keep 
them alive, to cherish them as living seeds, for 
then they will surely grow, and will have eternity 
wherein to grow towards perfect peace. By such 
efforts as these, there may come to us a sense 
of self-surrender, of committing ourselves into the 
hands of our Father without asking any thing more 
than that His will may be done. This feeling will 
check a painful and impatient desire for more faith 
and more trust and more peace than our nature 
makes it possible for us then to have. We shall be 
sure that He desires that we should have these 
blessings more than we can desire it for ourselves ; 
that under His nurture they will grow, and that in 
His own best time and way He will "perfect what 
eoneerneth us." Here will be at least the beginning, 
of rest. 

Behind all this lies the great question, the ques- 
tion of questions, when the burden is lifted from 
us and the sky is clear, and we go back to the com- 
mon activities and enjoyments of life, shall we go 
back to be just what we were before, or shall we 
carry a new spirit with us ? Shall we take hold of 
our duties with a new and stronger feeling, looking 
on every use we perform as a divine service; caring 
for our neighbor's rights and interests as for our 
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own, and resisting and hating the evil things we 
saw so clearly in our hours of tribulation. Shall it 
be so with us? for if not so, then will the devils who 
left us for a while come back with more and worse, 
and find the houses readier for their occupation. 
. Tribulation : this word which we have just used 
occurs repeatedly in the New Testament, and 
the thing occurs repeatedly in life. The word 
itself contains a lesson. It is formed from a Latin 
word, " tribulatio," which is derived from "tribu- 
lum," a flail or threshing instrument, and tribulation 
means, literally, threshing. It is just this, and 
nothing else. If we have in us wheat which can 
be gathered into His garners, be sure that He will 
thresh us until the wheat is cleansed from the chaff; 
for it is not the chaff which He wishes to preserve. 

He promises to give rest to all who are heavy- 
laden and come to Him. The burden may be dis- 
appointment, loneliness, poverty, sickness, the 
breaking up of a home, or it may be the fear of 
some one or more of these calamities. Then have 
we a right to hope that He will give us rest by 
giving what we wish for, more abundant means or 
returning health, or by removing the calamity or 
the fear from which we suffer? Possibly He will 
do this, but probably He will not. For just this 
calamity or this fear we needed for our spiritual 
good, and that is for our eternal welfare ; and He 
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loves us too well and too wisely to make us com- 
fortable for a short time and unhappy for a far 
longer time. How then can He give us rest? 

If we come to Him with any faith and trust in 
Him, we shall feel that He is caring for us; that 
the sorrows we bewail are meant to be the means 
of blessing. Perhaps we shall see how they rebuke 
and weaken proclivities to wrong-doing or wrong- 
feeling which had held us in a bondage that, while 
we were comfortable, we liked and did not regard 
as bondage. Whether we perceive this effect or not, 
we shall know that this is what that sorrow came 
for. We shall help it do its work. Then, if the 
burdens are not lifted from us, their weight will be 
lifted from them. They will no longer press upon 
us with a pressure we cannot bear. We are no 
longer heavy-laden, for trust and hope lighten our 
burdens. 

But it may be that our burdens are not of this 
external kind. They are of the soul : they are 
spiritual. They consist in the consciousness of 
wrong-doing : our shortcomings, our selfishness and 
worldliness, our sins against God and man, secret 
sins, it may be, which are known to none or to very 
few beside ourselves, the recollection of all these 
has come to us, and abides with us day and night, 
and we are wretched and full of fears and very 
heavy-laden. And now what rest can He give us ? 
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He cannot tell us that we are not as evil as we 
hink, for we know that we are. He cannot tell us 
that sin is not hateful in His eyes and the enemy 
of our peace and the one thing which cannot enter 
into heaven, for we know that it is. How, then, can 
faith and trust in Him give us hope in Him, how 
can they give us rest? They can remind us of the 
price He paid for our redemption ; they can make 
us sure that we are redeemed from bondage, and 
therefore can repent, and that when we mourn for 
our sins and hate them we do repent ; and that, if 
we repent, He will " remove our iniquities as far 
from us as the west is from the east." Pie will let 
His truth shine upon us, because we are ready to 
see it ; and it will tell us that this suffering has come 
to make us know our evils and hate and shun them, 
and that, if we hate and shun them, the opposite 
good will come to us from Him, and become our 
own and abide with us for ever. " Though we 
have lain among the pots, yet shall we be as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold." Not through any 
goodness originating in ourselves, but because He 
has put it in our power, perhaps by the very 
sorrows that afflict us, to discover and put far from 
us the seeds of death, and receive from Him and 
make our own the life of goodness and of peace. 
More than this, Swedenborg assures us that in 
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these times of temptation and distress the Lord 
implants deep within pur hearts, wholly without 
our consciousness or knowledge, heavenly states, 
which, hidden here, come forth in the great here- 
after, and bear their fruits. Well may we call this 
a mystery of goodness ; for how He does this is 
entirely beyond our feeble comprehension. But 
the fact we may understand and believe, with 
trembling ' thankfulness to Him who leads us 
through the dark and difficult ways of this life to 
another, where peace is unbroken and happiness 
eternal. 

There is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; an<l 
hid, that shall not be known. Matt. x. 26. 

This revelation can take place only in another 
life ; and if it must take place there, it might seem 
as if our whole earthly life of act or feeling or 
thought would be " uncovered," and made manifest 
to all. We are taught that it is not quite so. 

They who go from this world to another, carry 
with them the character they formed here. If they 
are hypocrites in heart, they retain not only their 
desire for, but some power of, hypocrisy ; but it does 
not last long. Swedenborg tells us that the first 
stage of man's spiritual existence is one of preparation. 
So also is this life ; but with a difference. Here we 
prepare for another life by forming our characters. 
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There we begin the new life by preparing for the 
place or state we are ultimately to fill, by developing 
the characters we have formed. The ruling love or 
principle which men carry with them from this life to 
that life is, in most men, if not in all, more or less 
qualified and modified or disguised by opposing 
elements of character. The work we have to do in 
that " world of spirits," which is the first stage of 
spiritual existence, is to get rid of these opposing 
elements. The good are gradually delivered from, 
the bad things which still infect them. They who 
are not good at heart are freed from the pretences 
or the apparent and unreal simulation of good, 
which while they were in this life deceived others 
and perhaps themselves. This process is indefi- 
nitely varied, being the very same for no two 
persons. In the beginning of it, this desire of 
hypocrisy may exist with much power of decep- 
tion ; but it soon passes away. Then the man, the 
real man, stands forth, and seems to himself and is 
seen by others just what he is. 

Whatever is done, felt, or thought by any human 
being in this life, remains for ever inscribed upon 
his mind, and is within the reach of memory. This 
is the book of his life. It may be opened in the 
other life, and read by himself and others to the 
minutest detail. It is opened, in fact, just so far as 
is necessary to the manifestation of his character, so 
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that he may be known to himself and others for 
what he is. But it is opened and read no farther. 
If he is bad and does not know it, he is made to 
remember so much of his life as will teach him the 
needed lesson. If he knows and denies it, so much 
of his life is exhibited to others as shall strip his 
disguise away, and disclose to them what it is good 
for him that they should know. 

If he is good, only so much of his past is brought 
vividly before him, or exhibited before others, as is 
necessary to cleanse away the remains of pride, of 
self-conceit and self-trust, and bring him to a clear 
perception that in and from himself he is only evil, 
and that whatsoever escape from evil or advance 
in goodness he has made, he owes it wholly and 
unreservedly to the mercy and the help of the Lord. 

As the effect of all this, every man takes his place 
in the home he has builded for himself. There 
concealment is at an end.- An angel wishes to con- 
ceal nothing; a devil can conceal nothing. The 
past has gone by. It did its work in preparing for 
the present ; and, that work being done, the past is 
dead and buried. 

Still it may be resuscitated. Swedenborg tells 
us that even the angels sometimes forget the 
abysses from Avhich they have been lifted up, and 
then enough of their former states are permitted to 
revive as will reanimate their sense of their own 
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unworthiness, and give them new gratitude to Him 
who has saved them from themselves. 

Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ; I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. Matt. x. 34. 

This is one of those verses which seem to con- 
tradict our Lord's most emphatic declarations. 
Elsewhere we are told that " He comes to guide 
our feet into the way of pence ; " the heavenly host 
who appeared to the shepherds proclaimed, " On 
earth, peace ; " " Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you;" "These things have I spoken 
tinto you, that in me ye might have peace." 

In all ages of the Christian church, it has been 
seen, though obscurely, that all these declarations 
might be reconciled. This has been effected, 
mainly, by supposing that the promised peace was 
to be an internal peace, while the threatened sword 
referred to the worldly tribulations Christians would 
encounter. That He came to send a sword was 
verified in the persecutions of the early ages, for 
the sword of violence and death was often lifted 
against His disciples. The corresponding text in 
Luke xii. 51, suggests a more internal sword. 
" Suppose ye that I am come to send peace on earth ? 
I tell you nay, but rather division." And our Lord 
then spoke of division in the same household : 
"three against two, and two against three." We 
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know that these texts, beside their literal external 
meaning, have a purely spiritual meaning. In that 
sense, the sword that the Lord sends is into our 
own hearts. He does come to send peace ; and He 
sends a sword that He may send peace, nor can He 
send peace until the sword He sends has done its 
work. Yes, it is in our own hearts that the war 
rages, and is often very painful and distressing. 
Is it not always so, if there be enough of spiritual 
life within us to accept the truths which tell us 
what we are, and how far we are from what we 
should be? 

I am not sure but an illustration of this may be 
found in diseases of the body. In some of the most 
dangerous, no symptom is more alarming than the 
ease of the patient, his freedom from pain and his 
unconsciousness of danger. After our late war, 
officers who had been familiar with battle-fields 
strewed with the wounded, told me that the sur- 
geons gave their first attention, not to those who 
lay quiet with little suffering, but to those who 
made the most outcry, not merely because they 
wished to relieve them who suffered most, but 
because it was those to whom they might hope to 
give effectual relief; for their suffering arid their 
outcry indicated that the vital powers were not 
prostrate, that reaction had set in, and life was 
struggling with death, and might conquer. Our 
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whole life is a spiritual battle-field ; and is it not 
true here, also, that they who suffer most, and call 
most earnestly on the Physician of their souls, are 
most likely to live? 

We read in the Revelation, " Because thou sayest, 
I am rich, and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked : 
I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire." 
But for such words as these, it might seem a hard 
thing to say that there may be some of those who 
are kind and gentle and observant of all the pro- 
prieties of life, and who win the good opinion of all 
who know them, and are at peace with themselves, 
who may yet be badly wounded and dangerously 
sick without knowing it, wounded by the poisoned 
shafts of the enemies of their souls, and heart-sick 
with worldliness and selfishness ; for our selfishness 
is none the less selfish because we love those who 
love us, and who are made a part of ourselves 
by ties of blood or friendship, or because we have 
learned how wise it is for this life to keep well with 
the world, and are not disturbed by violent passions, 
and are often prompted to relieve suffering by a 
natural and inherited unwillingness to see suffering. 

O ~ 

To such persons it is said, " Woe'unto you, when all 
men speak well of you." For this verse, too, has 
its spiritual meaning ; and it .denounces a woe unto 

18 
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us, when all that is within us speaks well to us of 
ourselves, and says unto us, " Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry." The Lord sends no sword 
to them: He cannot, for they wear impenetrable 
armor. 

It is impossible for the divine influence to flow 
into ' our minds without exciting conflict ; for it is 
impossible that it should find us all that we should 
be, and equally impossible that it should not en- 
deavor to make us what we should be ; but let us 
look at the succeeding verses for the illustrations 
which they offer. * 

I am come to set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against the mother. Matt. x. 85. 

And a man's foes shall be they of his own household. 
Matt. x. 36. 

This, then, is the sword, this the battle which the 
Lord came to send. These verses refer to the house- 
hold of the heart. Where men and women are 
mentioned together, in the Scriptures, men refer to 
the intellectual parts of our nature, and women to 
the affectionate. If the truth which a man learns 
compels him to renounce the hereditary intellectual 
tendencies which came to him from his ancestry, 
through his father, then is the man set at variance 
against his father ; and if his natural affections are 
rebuked and resisted, by the new affections awaking 
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within him, then is the daughter against the 
mother. In verse 21, it is said, " The brother shall 
deliver up the brother to death, and the father the 
child; and the children shall rise up. against parents, 
and cause them to be put to death." Whatever 
literal fulfilment of this prophecy may have taken 
place in -the early days of the Christian Church, it has 
long since ceased ; but the Word of God is eternal, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. The truths 
it tells are for all men and all time ; and the instruc- 
tion these verses give is summed up in the state- 
ment that " a man's foes shall be they of his own 
household." 

Who does not know that this is so, if he has 
tried to enter in at the strait and narrow gate, and has 
labored to resist his proclivities to evil, to banish 
thoughts of envy, of hatred, of impurity, of longing 
for that which should not be desired, to give up bad 
habits and renounce cherished sins and walk in the 
ways of life, who that has been taught by such 
efforts and experiences as these does not know that 
his enemies are of his own household, that they 
constitute the family of wrong propensities, wrong 
indulgences, wrong habits, and wrong desires, which 
are related to each other in various ways, and 
throng about him and meet him at every step? 
Who that has taken up his cross and striven to 
follow after his Lord has not found how painful is 
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the effort, how hard and constant the battle? Yes, 
from wakeful nights and troubled days of fear and 
sorrow, he has learned the awful meaning of the 
verse which soon follows, and to which all that I 
have cited are but an introduction. 

He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it. Matt. x. 39. 

This is a fearful saying. To lose one's life, vol- 
untarily, by one's own efforts, which must be per- 
sistent and long-continued, this may well seem as 
if we were bidden to inflict upon ourselves a slow 
and painful death. Our thoughts go forward, and 
see before them a very rugged path. We have, 
perhaps, already learned how hard it is to contend 
against our own. propensities, strengthened perhaps 
by habitual indulgence. How can we resist and 
subdue the overmastering love of this world and its 
enjoyments ? and, if we do give up all this, what is 
left for us but dulness and sadness ? The prospect 
terrifies us. We are ready to say, too much is 
demanded. We cannot do it; we should be glad 
to be perfect if we could, but we must cease to aim 
so high ; we must be content to be as good as other 
people, and avoid what seems like sin, and take 
what befalls us. We cannot give up our life. 

When the children of Israel, who had escaped 
from Egypt, reached the southern extremity of the 
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promised land, they stopped there and sent forward 
men to explore what lay before them and report 
what they found. They went, and returned and 
reported that " they are strong who possess the land, 
and the cities walled and very great, and there 
we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, and they 
discouraged the heart of the children of Israel, that 
they should not go into the land which the Lord 
had given them." A few of these explorers were 
faithful and hopeful ; and, while they did not deny 
the obstacles they must encounter, they told the 
people that it was " a goodly land flowing with 
milk and honey," and urged them to go up and 
possess it. But the people would not. They re- 
turned to the wilderness, and wandered and died 
there ; and all died but the few who, with a full 
knowledge of what it would cost, were ready to go 
forward. They lived, and in the end led the hosts 
of Israel to take possession of their inheritance. 
So must it be with us. Those fearful thoughts, 
those feeble and fainting affections for the right, 
which dare not attack the cities in which our 
worldly and selfish loves have fenced themselves, 
nor the giant evils which stand in our way, all 
these must die. But, if the stronger and braver 
hopes survive, they will lead a new race of thoughts 
and affections to the battle-fields, where we know 
that we shall conquer if we obey our Lord's will, 
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and, if we conquer, shall win for ourselves heavenly 
homes. 

We cannot hope to lose our natural and nnre- 
generate life at once. With every victory over 
evil, we lose a part of this natural life, and some- 
what of the new and promised life is given us. 
We cannot while we live here rise above the region 
of clouds into abiding and unbroken sunshine. 
Day and night, summer and winter, light and 
darkness, peace and conflict, will follow each other 
through the long journey from Egypt to the Holy 
Laud. But in the days or hours, or it may be 
only moments, of light and peace, we may gather 
strength for the conflicts which will come, for we 
may have a foretaste of what awaits us when the 
warfare is ended, and the sun risen which will set 
no more. 

Glad would he be, who has learned what this 
natural and unregenerate life is, to lose it. For 
nothing else does he pray so earnestly, strive so 
constantly. Well may we pray and strive for this ; 
for, if we lose this life for His sake, what a life is 
given us in its stead. It is a life of peace and trust. 
We do not forget our sins; we do not make light 
of the impurities which clouded our past; but, 
when we remember them, we are sure that He has 
removed our iniquities from us, far as the west is 
from the east, and they will trouble us no more. 
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In their stead, our Father has given us from Him- 
self purity and goodness, to be our own for ever- 
more. Instead of the warfare that lies behind us, 
He has given us His peace. We have found our 
life. 

This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all. nations ; and then, shall the end 
come. Matt. xxir. 14. 

Nor can the end of these sorrows and conflicts 
come, until this gospel is preached to all the world 
within us, and all the nations of natural thoughts 
and beliefs within us shall hear and receive its 
witness. 

The light which falls on these merely natural 
thoughts and beliefs discloses their evil nature. 
Men see the abomination of desolation in their 
proneness to self-love and self-trust, and they see 
that it stands in the place which should be holy 
unto the Lord, in the very inmost of their hearts. 
What can they do to be saved ? Let them flee to 
the higher and holier states, the mountains of the 
spirit, to which He is striving to lead them. If they 
have gained any, even a lower elevation, if they 
stand on their house-tops, let them not go down 
into their old and lower states of faith or of affec- 
tion to bear with them on their upward path those 
lower things. And if they are in the field, or in 
the goodness which is of faith (for the field by the 
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culture whereof all life is supported represents this 
vital goodness), let them not go back to a mere 
intellectual belief in doctrinals. 

In that time, or state, of conflict and unrest, 
many false Christs, or false views of Christ, and 
false prophets, or teachers of these falsities, will 
strive to disturb and mislead. But let us hold 
firmly to Him who can sustain us, let Him be our 
Rock, let us refuse to hearken to the falsities of 
self-salvation and look only to Him, and the dark- 
ness of night will pass away. The light will come 
out from the east, and will shine unto the west. 
Let those who are willing to receive this light be 
patient, and in their patience hold fast their faith, 
and morning will come to them, and they will 
know what the Psalmist means when he says, 
" Cause me to hear Thy loving-kindness in the 
morning, for in Thee do I trust : cause me to know 
the way in which I should walk, for I lift up my 
soul unto Thee." Yes, they trust in Him. They 
leave the carcass of their dead naturalism to the 
foul birds of prey which gather unto it. 

How ignorant men are of their own states, of 
their own dangers, and of the dealings of divine 
love with them, by which, if it be possible, He 
would save them. As in the days of Noah, we 
go on our several ways of life, unconscious whither 
they lead us, until the flood comes. But the very 
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flood was merciful. It saved some, if it destroyed 
many. It searches in us for any thing of genuine 
good or truth which can be found there, and it 
saves thntj and us by that. Two men shall be in 
the field : one shall be taken ; the other shall be left. 
Two women shiill be grinding at the mill : one shall 
be taken, and the other shall be left. Men here 
denote truths, women affections. Of the multi- 
tude of our thoughts and beliefs and affections, 
;hey which to our consciousness are alike, of the 
same character and doing the same work, may 
differ utterly from each other. Some, outwardly 
good enough to satisfy us, are tainted within by 
selfishness and impurity, and they are taken away, 
if we may be rescued from them ; while others are 
so far governed by a spirit of true charity and of a 
genuine faith, that they can be saved and cleansed 
from the foulness which clings to them. And He 
who is able thus to discriminate between them and 
their opposites, and to save them, may save us by 
means of them. 

Know this, that if the good man of the house had known in 
what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken up. Matt. 
xxiv. 43. 

How much of the working of Divine Providence 
in our behalf is done with utter unconsciousness on 
our part. At best, we know of it nearly nothing; 
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of how much, entirely nothing. "The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit." And again: "So is the kingdom of God 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how." 
A part of this at least we may understand, when we 
remember that the process of regeneration is a 
process of rending away from us our natural loves, 
the sources of all natural enjoyment, to which we 
cling as to our life. He that would take them 
away seems to us a thief who breaks into our house 
to rob us. How should we watch and resist, if we 
knew of His coming. But we do not know of this 
until the work is so far done, that we are willing to 
lose that natural life, and to co-operate with the 
saving influences which would take it away and give 
us in its stead a new and better life. We do this 
with pain and effort, and as one who fights with a 
deadly enemy. But it is then given us to discern 
that he is indeed our enemy, and we do fight with 
him. We are sustained in our conflict with our 
evil habits and passions, by seeing, even as the con- 
flict goes on, that we are contending for our lives 
against the very powers of death and hell. And, if 
we conquer, we know who gave us strength for 
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the combat. And at last, when peace dawns on us, 
and its light falls upon the paths which we had 
trodden .in darkness, with what inexpressible grati- 
tude do we discover that our whole life has been 
as a tissue woven of special providences! 

For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far 
country, who called his own servants, and delivered unto them 
lis goods. Matt. xxx. 14. 

The idea that our Lord sometimes leaves us and 
goes far from us frequently recurs in the Scriptures; 
and yet if He should leave us for an instant, in that 
instant we should perish : we should become noth- 
ing ; for we are nothing unless at every instant He 
imparts being to us and fills us with His own life. 

There is a difference between human giving and 
divine giving, between natural giving and spiritual 
giving. When a man gives, that which he gives 
2joes from him altogether. He gives it to another; 
jy the gift it ceases to be his, and becomes wholly 
the other's ; for, if he retains any property or owner- 
ship in the thing given, by just so much is the gift 
incomplete. Not so when the Lord gives. He can 

ve only from Himself and of Himself, for He is 
All in all. What He gives remains in Him and is 
His as much as before ; for if it left Him altogether, 
it would perish. And yet He gives, and gives freely 
and wholly. 

We may see a faint shadow of this truth, enough 
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to help us to some comprehension of it, in the differ- 
ence between our natural giving of natural things arid 
our spiritual giving of spiritual things. A man gives 
some article of property, it may be land, money, 
a book, or watch: he gives it wholly. It ceases 
wholly to be his; and, from the moment that he 
gives it, it is no more his than if it never had been 
his. But, from what he has learnt of truth, he gives 
some portion of his knowledge to another. He 
gives it wholly. It is then the receiver's as much 
as it had been the giver's ; but it remains the giver's 
as much as it was before the gift. Or, from the 
treasure of his good affections, he succeeds in impart- 
ing some portion to his brother. It is as if fire 
kindled materials ready for it into new fire. His 
brother may feel that affection with an intensity 
equal to his own. He has given much, but he has 
given nothing away from himself. Rather has he 
strengthened within himself and increased his own 
spiritual riches by imparting of them to another. 

The Lord gives us of His own Life ; He gives it 
to us to be wholly our own : but in no sense or meas- 
ure or degree does it cease to be His. He gives it 
to us to be wholly our own, that we may be free, 
wholly free; and he makes this freedom actual 
and substantial, and not apparent only. We are 
free, perfectly free, by this gift of life to be our own ; 
and yet we are and must ever remain perfectly and 
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inconceivably dependent upon Him. We should 
know that we are free; we may think and say that 
our life is our own, if only we guard against and 
utterly repel the falsity which would tell us that our 
life is our own in the natural or external sense of 
ownhood, or in any sense which weakens our convic- 
tion that our life is wholly and always from Him, 
and that we are perfectly dependent upon Him for 
teing, for life, and for every thing which constitutes 
life. 

Without our freedom, without our own choice of 
good of ourselves in our actual freedom, we can make 
no progress, no step in the way of regeneration. 
That we may be thus free, He sometimes seems to 
go far from us : He leaves us to ourselves. If we 
were good and wise enough, if we were as the angels, 
the sense of His presence would bring with it a sense 
of freedom ; but we are not good enough. The con- 
stant sense of His presence would subject us to an 
overpowering influence. Willingly would lie lead' 
us into that state in which we rest all our freedom 
on the sense of His perpetual presence, and of His 
perpetual gift ; for then we should be at peace, and 
should know what happiness really is; but we can 
advance towards that condition only step by step. 
We can take each step only in freedom, and in the 
consciousness of freedom; and that we may take 
each step in the freedom and the consciousness of 
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freedom, without which it cannot be taken, "it is 
expedient that He go away." Then, if in our free- 
dom we take those steps aright ; if we choose to 
serve Him and not self ; if we use our freedom as 
He would that we should use it, but will not com- 
pel us to use it, for that compulsion would take our 
freedom away, then the Comforter, His own Spirit, 
will come to us, and leave us no more ; for, by the 
help which He has given us, we have built for Him, 
in our own hearts, a home in which He may dwell 
for ever. 

VIII. 

There Avere present at that time some who told him of the 
Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices. And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans because 
they suffered such things'? I tell you nay, but, unless ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, think ye that they were sin- 
ners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? I tell you nay, 
but except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish. Luke xiii. 
1-5. 

Men cannot in the present condition of the 
human mind, if they believe at all in God and 
in providence, avoid regarding all calamity and 
suffering as punishment. In the olden time, this 
feeling was constantly avowed and acted Upon. 
Whoever suffered from misfortune thought that he 
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hz.d offended the gods and they had withdrawn 
their favor. And he used such means to recover it 
as his religion or his superstition suggested to him. 
Or, if he was in peril, he tried to make a bargain 
with God, promising some great thing if he were 
helped through his trouble. Jephtbah's vow \vas 
an instance of this. Such things perpetually recur 
in history. Thus Clovis, the founder of the French 
monarchy, in much danger in a battle with the 
Germans, promised to be a Christian if the God of 
the Christians would give him the victory. He 
conquered, and became a Christian, at least in 
name, and was baptized; and carried his people 



1 



ith him. And is all this a thing of the past? By 
n'o means. It is an- occurrence of every day for 
men to attribute some misfortune or calamity to 
the wrath of an offended God, against whom con- 
science tells them they have sinned. They . seek 
to propitiate Him by the promise of a reformed 
life, or by the sacrifice of some habit or some posses- 
fion dear to them; and they prepare to encounter 
some especial danger by similar means which they 
hope will secure to them divine favor. Perhaps no 
man's life is altogether free from such things, in 
some form or other. 

But what is the truth respecting this matter? It 
is, that the Lord never can be propitiated, and 
never needs to be propitiated, because He is love, 
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always love to all. He never punishes, but His 
providence puts on that appearance to men, when 
He can in that way operate upon them, and cannot 
in a better and higher way for which they have 
neither eye nor heart. Nothing ever happens 
to any man, for there is no such thing as hap or 
chance. Every thing which ever occurs to any 
man occurs to him at that time, for the very reason 
that it is the best possible thing which could occur 
to him at that time. Man's own conduct is left to 
his freedom; and he may do what is bad for him, 
and very bad. But whatever conies to him from 
without, although it be in itself a very bad thing, is 
the best thing for such a man as he is then. 

All occurrences are governed by Divine Provi- 
dence. Men divide them into what agrees with 
their wishes, and these they call good fortune, or 
perhaps blessings; and what opposes their wishes, 
and these they call misfortunes or perhaps punish- 
ments. But nothing occurs to any man which is in 
the end a misfortune or a calamity, unless he makes 
it so; for nothing can occur to him that he may not 
make to be the blessing which it was intended to be, 
or make it to be a calamity by abusing and perverting 
it. It is ordered of Providence that painful conse- 
quences are frequently connected obviously with 
wrong-doing, because very frequently we can be 
deterred from or turned away from wrong-doing 
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only by the fear or sense of punishment. But 
sometimes painful events occur in apparently per- 
fect independence of and in no connection with 
conduct, and these men call, according to their 
belief, accidental or providential. But, in truth, all 
events whatever, all equally and alike, are provi- 
dential, and are made or permitted to occur only 
that they may help us to see and walk in the way 
of life, or, if they cannot do that, may check our 
wanderings therefrom. 



Then said He, Unto what is the kingdom of God like? 
And whereunto shall I resemble it 1 It is like a grain of mus- 
tard-seed which a man took, and cast into his garden ; and it 
grew and waxed a great tree ; and the fowls of the air lodged 
in the branches of it. Luke xiii. 18, 19. 

How this comparison rebukes the idea of a 
sudden or immediate growth of the kingdom of 
God within us ! The doctrine of instantaneous 
conversion, and that this conversion is a full and 
perfect justification, is an enormous error, which 
has wrought great mischief. But it would hsrve 
wrought far more, had it not been tempered by its 
connected doctrine of gradual and successive sancti- 
fication. The whole doctrine, consisting of these 
two parts, presented itself to men's minds and oper- 
ated in them according to the character and bent 
of those minds. They who clung to their natural 
condition, and resisted all true regeneration, looked 

19 
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only to what they thought their instantaneous con- 
version. Of that they were sure. The rest would 
follow in time, nor was it much matter whether it 
did or not, for their salvation was at all events 
made certain. Cromwell on his death-bed asked 
the ministers who attended him whether the doc- 
trine of "the perseverance of the saints" was cer- 
tain. They assured him that it was. " Then," said 
he, "I am safe; for I know that I was once con- 
verted ! " From this most dangerous illusion, they 
escape whose thoughts turn mainly to the sanctifi- 
cation which should follow conversion, and which 
must follow if it be real, and therefore affords a 
test by which they may know whether it be real. 

In the corresponding passage in Matthew, the 
mustard-seed is said to be "the least of all seeds." 
The first germ of genuine goodness in the mind, the 
first affection which looks away from self to the 
Lord, may be so feeble, so small, that we know it 
not, or, if we know, soon forget it. But the Lord 
has planted it in the garden of the soul. He would 
not have done this, if there had not been some 
readiness in the soil to receive it. Thereafter, how 
wisely, how tenderly, do infinite wisdom and infi- 
nite love watch over it. Upon it the sunshine of 
heaven falls, the rain descends like truths which 

v 

come to the thirsty soul as showers upon "dry and 
thirsty ground, and soft and gentle suggestions and 
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emotions refresh it like the evening arid the morn- 
ing dew. Every thing is clone which omnipotence 
can do to help ; and nothing more. For the spirit- 
ual --freedom, of man is never impaired,- never co- 
erced. He must say whether this germ of life, the 
object of all this loving and watchful care, shall 
live and grow, or shall perish. It was a seed sown 
by the Lord Himself, and not by us ; and the para- 
ble of the seeds which the sower sowed, of which 
some died and others lived, tells us whether this germ 
of life shall live or die. 

The verses immediately following compare the 
kingdom of heaven to leaven which a woman took 
and mixed with three measures of meal. A woman 
mixes it, for she represents affection, and it is only 
through this that the regenerating influence can 
penetrate the whole mass. Love only has life and 
is life, for truth has only the life which loves gives 
it. Very small, even as small as the least of all 
seeds, may it be; but, if it lives with the life im- 
parted to it by the desire to give up self and sin 
and grow in goodness, it will do its work, and, 
in this life or the other, aflect the whole mass. 

Shew me a penny. Whose image and superscription hath it 1 
They answered and said, Caesar's. And He said unto them, 
Bender therefore unto Csesar the things which be Caesar's, 
and unto God the things which be God's. Luke xx. 24. 

In many passages of the Word, as well in the 
Old as in the New Testament, entire devotion of 
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the soul to God is commanded. As we read them, 
it seems as if every thought, every affection, and 
every act which was not given up unreservedly to 
the love and worship of God was mistaken and 
wrong. Such passages need not be cited : they 
occur everywhere. The narrative concerning the 
tribute money, and the words of our Lord connected 
with it, are related in the first three Gospels, in a 
very similar way, though with some differences. 
On one point all agree. They who thus questioned 
Him "marvelled at His answer." 

Even so it has always been. Asceticism has 
taken literally the command to give up all things 
else, and worship God by the sacrifice of all the 
interests, enjoyments, and relations of common life. 
And yet in these verses we are told to make a dis- 
tinction : to give to God what belongs to God ; but 
to give to Caasar, to the world which was Caesar's, 
all that belonged to Csesar. The only way in 
which there has been an attempt to reconcile these 
two requirements is by a kind of compromise. 
Neither should be obeyed without regard to the 
other. Somewhere between them we should find 
a middle ground on which we could safely stand. 
But where this middle ground was men have not 
agreed. They ha e held every position between 
the two extremes: some having placed it so near 
the point of universal sacrifice as to leave but little 
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for the world ; while others, the very great majority, 
iplace it so near the point of self-indulgence as to 
leave very little tribute to be paid to God. Perhaps 
the best view that has been taken hitherto is that 
we are so made, so circumstanced, and placed in 
snch relations and have such wants, that a reasonable 
amount of our time and labor and interest must be 
given to worldly matters, and that in doing so we 
only obey the will of God and do nothing in any 
sense wrong. And what say the principles of the 
New-Church to this question? They say no com- 
promise is needed. Both requirements are true and 
real, and both in full and constant force. 

The common duties, employments, and relations 
of life, with the innocent enjoyments which they 
and the world about us offer, are provided for us as 
means by which we may worship God, and strengthen 
and manifest our love to Him, and give ourselves 
up wholly to Him. 

The love to God when it reaches down from the 
higher to the lower parts of our mind, and employs our 
bodily or mental forces in acts, is then in its fulness. 
It becomes the love of usefulness ; the love of being 
useful to all the children of our Father; the love of 
rejoicing in this love- as His gift, given to us as the 
means by which He may give to us all of His own 
happiness (which is the infinite blessedness of infi- 
nite usefulness) that we will permit Him to impart 
to us. 
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At first, while we are wholly natural, we are very 
far from any willingness to receive this happiness. 
And the vast majority of mankind remain so far from 
it that they are compelled to pass their lives in en- 
forced usefulness, from which they cannot escape, 
however they inay desire to. And they are compelled 
thus to live, because the acquirement of the habit 
of usefulness is the best thing that can be done 
for them. 

But how much better is that which can be done 
for those who have learned to love their duties as 
the ways in which God has shown them how to 
serve Him ! An approach is made to this state by 
those who go patiently through their hours of labor, 
looking hopefully to the hours of enjoyment which 
may follow, when, their tasks done, they may in- 
dulge themselves in a rest for which they are 
grateful, or perhaps in kind and benevolent offices 
towards their needing neighbors. But far nearer 
the state which the mercy of God makes possible 
for them, are they who in every hour of dutiful 
labor, distasteful or wearisome as it may be, rejoice 
that they are serving Him, that they are doing His 
work, in the work which He has provided for them 
to do for their neighbor. It is a favorite maxim of 
Swedenborg that the very highest charity is to do 
faithfully all the duties of our common employments 
and occupations. And when from their labors men 
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t irn to the rest He gives them, or to the innocent 
pleasures in which He permits them to find refresh- 
ment and invigoration, there too they find other 
cause for loving Him, other means provided to 
strengthen their love for Him and for their neighbor. 
They give to Caesar all that belongs to Caesar. They 
give it willingly, gladly ; for, while giving it to 
Caesar, they give it to God also. 



IX. 



And there was also a strife among them which should be 
accounted the greatest. And He said unto them, The kings 
of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and they that 
exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye 
shall not be so ; but he that is greatest among you let him be 
as the younger ; and he that is chief as he that doth serve. 
Luke xxii. 24-26. 

How many Christians have wondered that the 
-disciples of the Lord, who had received His in- 
structions and seen His example, could have fallen 
so low as this strife for greatness implies. But are 
any or were ever any so humble as not to know 
what this means ? Often, he or she, who most retires 
from open strife for distinction, and who never 
utters, an ambitious word, nourishes in a concealed 
corner of the mind a belief that, were justice done 
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to their merits, some excellence they, dwell upon in 
the silence of consciousness would be acknowledged, 
and "an upper room" assigned to them. 

Here, as everywhere else, that which is wrong is 
only the perversion of that which is right ; for there 
neither is nor can be any evil which is not the abuse 
and the antagonism of some opposite good. We 
can easily see the good qtiality or disposition which 
by perversion becomes this strife for greatness. It 
is a desire, a zeal, for usefulness. Because likeness 
to God (god-like-ness, as it was once called, now 
called godliness) is the condition and the measure 
of all happiness, and God is infinitely, wholly, use- 
ful, or good in act, usefulness is the condition and 
the measure of all true human happiness. There- 
fore the Lord seeks to inspire a desire of usefulness 
into the hearts of all men. But when the inherited 
naturalness of men is not restrained or modified, in 
the degree in which it remains the hateful thing 
it is, good is perverted into its opposite, and 
the desire for usefulness into the desire for great- 
ness. But this desire may be regenerated and 
restored to its original character; and when so 
regenerated it is capable of indefinite develop- 
ment, and may become the source of unbounded 
happiness. 

The selfish love of greatness, however humble 
it may call and think itself, has a tendency to 
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indefinite enlargement. The old story of Alexander's 
weeping because he had no more worlds to conquer 
is -but a symbol of a universal law. You may ask 
how can this be a universal law? How very few 
are conquerors! How few can achieve greatness 
in any way ! ITes, this is so : thanks be to the 
mercy of our Father, few can incur the danger of 
greatness in outward position. But how is it in the 
mind and thought? That every one must answer 
for himself. But let him inquire into his own 
habitual imaginations ; let him examine his castles 
in the air : they will tell him what he would be and 
what he would do, if he could be and do all he 
would. How many would find their thoughts 
running out into vagaries of great wealth or fame 
or high position or other distinction! The more 
such thoughts are indulged, the more they amplify 
themselves and the farther any limits to the wild 
imagination recede. Such vagaries acquire enor- 
mous power; they almost enslave the mind; and 
the records of our insane hospitals tell how many 
of the incurable patients have been brought there 
by an indulgence in such fantasies. It is this which 
has cast them bound and fettered into the hands of 
the devils who inspire their imaginations. Then 
the poor lunatics sit in their cells believing they 
are emperors or kings or high-priests or dispensers 
of unbounded wealth. Nor is it very rare for the 
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maniac who has thus become subject to infernal 
domination to believe and proclaim that he is Jesus 
Christ, or even God Himself. 

Horrible is this picture : perhaps it is the most 
saddening scene which human life exhibits. But 
it is permitted to exist, or evil is permitted thus to 
exhibit itself outwardly and truly ; and we are per- 
mitted to see it, that we may draw from it lessons 
which all of us need. 

They may be many. I will speak, however, only 
of two. One is, that while it is still in our power 
we may curb these imaginations. If at first they 
are only idle and seem merely wasteful of time and 
thought, even then they are mischievous, and en- 
feeble and distort the character. And soon and 
very easily they grow worse, and by indulgence 
constantly worse, until they may end in the terri- 
ble destruction above portrayed. 

The second lesson is this: We may now better 
understand the mercy of God in the discipline of 
humiliation which visits all. There may be a very 
few who go on from step to step ever seemingly 
successful : of them we must believe that Divine 
Providence sees that the best hope of their renounc- 
ing their ambition lies in discovering the worthless- 
ness of success. And we may think of the' emperors 
and kings who have abdicated their sovereignty, 
finding its burdens and its chains more than they 
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can bear. And if we see long success ended by 
sudden and utter failure, knowing that this too was 
providential, we may hope that even such an one as 
he who died on the rocky island of St. Helena may 
have learned in his fall a lesson worth infinitely 
more than the greatness that he won or the greater 
greatness that he dreamed of. These, however, 
are very exceptional cases. They may serve to 
illustrate a rule, but not to exhibit that rule in its 
common application. For that we must go to our- 
selves and to common life. There we see perpetual 
disappointments. If we succeed in this plan or in 
that, our success is but partial, and it alternates with 
defeat. How few of us can point to a single day in 
which every thing from the beginning to the end 
went on precisely as we wished. And yet all these 
disappointments, all the obstructions and impedi- 
ments which make the path of life difficult and 
laborious, all these are permitted for a purpose. 
And that purpose, at least in part, is to wean us 
from our selfish wishes, to weaken our worldliness, 
and to prevent it irom growing by indulgence and 
success into invincible strength. 

So much as this the Lord can do for us, and does 
for all of us. Our external freedom he controls as 
may be best for us. And all that may be done to 
weaken our eager desire for wealth and position by 
cutting off indulgence and by compelling constant 
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labor for, necessary or moderate results, and occupy- 
ing our minds so that idle vagaries may not be 
nursed into insanity, all this is done. Bat, let us 
remember, all this is only negative assistance, so to 
call it ; only that which the Lord can do for us 
without our co-operation and against our wills. 
In this way the enemies of our souls are so far 
restrained as to leave us in freedom. But if more 
is to be done, if ft positive advance is to be made, 
this must be done by us in our freedom; by us, in 
willing acceptance of the farther aid which our 
Father is ready to give us, in willing co-operation 
with Divine Providence. But for His watchful 
mercy, but for that discipline of defeat and disap- 
pointment which is so irksome and painful to us 
and clouds our days and disturbs our nights and 
makes life wearisome, we should not have this free- 
dom, for our enemies would be too strong for us. 

Let me dwell somewhat upon a distinction which 
is of the utmost importance. It is that between 
the methods of action of Divine Providence as to 
the externals of life and as to the internals of life. 
There is no moment and no event of external life 
which is not controlled by Providence ; and every 
event is controlled and directed for our internal, or 
spiritual, or eternal good. But it is so controlled 
and directed as not -to maJce it a blessing, but that 
it may become a blessing; and whether it shall 
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become a blessing depends upon ourselves. Dis- 
appointments and calamities are never in them- 
selves blessings; but they always may become so. 
The failure of our plans, poverty, sickness, pain, 
th'e loss of friends, and all other sorrows, are per- 
mitted, that they may weaken or suppress our ten- 
dencies to selfishness, worldliness, and impurity. 
For these tendencies admit to our souls our spir- 
itual enemies, and give these enemies power over 
us. If their power be not restrained or lessened, 
we could not resist them, and should be lost. But 
their power is restrained and lessened by the calam- 
ities and disappointments we suffer under and de- 
p ore. Because their power is thus weakened, we 
a ,'e able to resist them ; and it is so weakened that 
we may be able to resist them. This the Lord can 
do, in accordance with His own divine order. But 
while our external freedom is constantly controlled, 
our internal freedom is never controlled. We can- 
not have good, we cannot be good, unless we choose 
good in freedom. The reason is that the choice of 
good in freedom is the highest attainable happiness 
a created being can enjoy. Infinite love would give 
to man this highest attainable happiness. There- 
fore it is that Providence always seeks, to secure to 
every one that freedom which makes that happiness 
possible. Therefore all that befalls us in life is in- 
tended to preserve and strengthen that freedom. 
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And then comes the great and final question, what, 
use will we make of that freedom. We may, if we 
will, make all the working of Divine Providence 
useless and ineffectual by still adhering to the 
enemies from, whom it had been made possible for 
us to escape. We may refuse to escape from them ; 
we may deliver ourselves up to them. If we choose 
to do this, we are not prevented. Then our dis- 
appointments and sufferings are indeed not bless- 
ings but calamities, for we have made them so. 
But if we profit by the freedom thus given to us ; 
if we resist the enemies of our souls and all their 
evil influences which are thus weakened that we 
may resist them ; if in our freedom, and when the 
storm has blown over and quiet comes again and 
ease, if then we turn from our enemies and refuse 
to permit them to acquire new power over us, then 
those things which came to us as calamities are 
blessings indeed, and the day will come when we 
shall look to our Father with inexpressible grati- 
tude for the wise and tender mercy which per- 
mitted them. 

In this passage in Luke, our Lord commands His 
disciples to put away ambition : " He that is great- 
est among you, let him be as the younger ; and he 
that is chief, as he that serveth." But at the close 
He promises that they shall " sit on thrones govern- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel." In a corresponding 
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passage in Matthew, He says, "Whosoever will be 
great 'among you, let him be your minister [servant] ; 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
ycur servant," In both of these passages, greatness 
sesms to be promised as the reward of sell-humilia- 
tion; and we are told to humble ourselves, because 
by doing so we shall become great. 

Is tin's a proper object for him who would hum- 
ble himself to set before himself? Here, as often 
elsewhere, the literal sense of Scripture addresses 
itself to the lowest principles and motives of con- 
duct. And the reason is, that man can ascend 
from the bottom only step by step, and the first 
step which he can take is that nearest to him. That 
he may take this step, the conviction is brought to 
his mind that, if he will renounce this base, external 
worldliness, he may hope for his reward in a higher 
and better distinction. Let him take this step, 
let him take it from a desire to obey God and 
live according to His commandments, and some- 
thing is gained. He has become ready to take 
the next step ; to see that in keeping the command- 
ments there may be a reward for keeping them, and 
he will understand the saying, "in keeping of them 
there is great reward;" and he will begin to know 
that the greatness he should seek is a greater use- 
fulness, is greatness for others, and not for himself. 
Ie may refuse to enter upon this path. If he enters 
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upon it, he may stop where he will; for while the 
Lord willingly helps him if it be but one step up- 
wards, He always leaves him in his spiritual freedom. 
He goes with the man who is seeking to ascend to 
Him, guiding and assisting every willing step. And 
whither does this path lead ? Even to heaven ; even 
to the heights of heaven. For the highest in heaven 
are the humblest. They know best that they exist 
only by His constant gift of His own life, and that 
whatsoever of goodness or of truth or of strength 
they possess is His in them. 

This then is true humility ; this is the humility of 
the angels. It is to know certainly and feel con- 
stantly that we are nothing, simply mere nothing- 
ness: except as He gives us to think, to feel, to act, 
to be; but that, if only we will accept it, He will 
give us the power of ascending to angelic greatness, 
and that is angelic goodness. Holding firmly these 
central truths, we may rejoice in all that He gives us 
to be, and find happiness in our grateful acknowl- 
edgment of His constant watchfulness arid infinite 
goodness. 

It is very difficult to obtain even a general idea of 
heavenly happiness, or of the grounds on which it rests. 
All there is in us of mere naturalism rises up like a 
thick cloud before the mental eye whenever that eye 
is turned towards heaven. But it is now within the 
power of man to learn something of life in heaven. 
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God is there. Life in Himself; essential love and wis- 
dom in Himself; ever pouring forth life, love, and 

wisdom from Himself into all His creatures, to be re- 

I 

ceived by each one according to the inmost nature of 
each. Angels are happy because they have, by the 
strength given them and the help rendered them, sub- 
jugated the selfishness and worldliness which would 
have perverted this inflowing life into selfishness and 
worldliness. If these prevail in the character, this 
inflowing good must be perverted. If they reign, 
divine love, which is love of others, is perverted 
into its opposite, which is self-love ; and then there 
must be " a strife for greatness," and this is the 
opposite of heaven. Where those degrading and 
destroying proclivities do not prevail, because they 
have been resisted and overcome, then the divine 
love of others is received without perversion, and 
oecomes a human love of others. 

In the Lord Himself, His infinite love for others, 
infinitely active in creating and preserving the uni- 
verse, causes His own infinite blessedness. That 
blessedness belongs to the divine life, and goes with 
it, and is received where that is received ; and exists 
in the measure in which it is received and not per- 
verted into selfishness and worldliness.- These evils 
suffocate this happiness, and cannot do otherwise. 
JAnd therefore it is the constant purpose of the Lord, 
to which His infinite power is devoted, to enable 
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men, in their freedom, to resist, and conquer, and 
cast out this devil of selfishness. For only so can 
it be cast out. 

Angels are blessed because they are His instru- 
ments, the more blessed the more entirely they are 
His instruments ; but they are not dead instruments ; 
not the playthings of His omnipotence; not the 

T 

mere channels through which His life flows forth 
to form and fill the universe. His infinite love has 
given to them His life to be their own. To satisfy 
His infinite desire to make them happy Pie gives 
to them His life to be their own, that so they may 
be themselves. For His life, with its freedom, its 
going forth into usefulness, and all the elements 
which constitute it a divine life, goes by his gift to 
them, to become in them human life, and to be 
whatsoever they make it to be in their freedom. 

[NOTE. A large part of this paper was printed in the 
New-Church Magazine.] 
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Adam and Eve fell by disobedience, they 
became unfit for paradise, and were therefore ex- 
pelled from it. "And He placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden cherubim, and a flaming sword 
which turned every way, to keep the way of the 
tree of life." Swedenborg informs us "that cheru- 
bim denote the Providence of the Lord, lest man 
should insanely enter into the mysteries of faith 
from the propriurn (his selfhood), and thus profane 
them ; " he also says that this " is demonstrated by 
all the passages in the Word where cherubim are 
mentioned," The most striking of these passages 
is that in Exodus, in which Moses is taught how to 
construct the tabernacle and its contents. "Thou 
shalt make two cherubim of gold. . . . And the 
cherubim shall stretch forth their wings on high, 
covering the mercy-seat with their wings. . . . And 
thou shalt put the mercy-seat above upon the ark." 
We may understand the cherubim as denoting 
the preventive providence of the Lord, or this pro- 
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tectwe providence by prevention. Wheresoever we 
meet with cherubim in the Scriptures, what is said 
of them will illustrate this representation and sig- 
nificance. Of their form we know nothing with cer- 
tainty. The prophet Ezeldel describes them as 
having four faces, to indicate their looking every 
way. " And their whole body, and their backs and 
their hands and their wings, were full of eyes round 
about," to indicate the infinite watchfulness of this 
preventive Providence. 

There is nothing more mysterious to every 
thinking man than this preventive providence of 
the Lord. In the Holy of Holies, or the inmost 
of the tabernacle, the cherubim stood over the 
mercy-seat, and the mercy-seat was upon the ark. 
The ark contained the commandments written upon 
stone by the finger of God. These commandments 
contain or rather consist of the very essence of the 
Word or of divine truth. Above them was placed 
the mercy-seat, because they are the very crown of 
the divine mercy ; and it is by means of them that 
divine mercy leads men to salvation and heaven. 
But, over the mercy-seat and ark, these guardian 
cherubim spread their protecting wings. We may 
readily infer that it is of the divine mercy that 
men are protected from the truth, or that so little 
spiritual truth is revealed to men, and that it is 
revealed so slowly and so dimly. 
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Why is this? What can man need more than 
the truth ? He lives on earth, groping his way and 
stumbling in the darkness. The little that is re- 
vealed to us, compared with the darkness of utter 
ignorance, seems like a noon-day sun. But, when 
we compare it with the infinite treasures which the 
light we have indicates, but does not reveal, it then 
seems to us little more than nothiug. Why is not 
more given to us ? why is it not given to us more 
clearly ? 

There is sensuous truth, scientific truth, moral 
truth, and spiritual truth. If sensuous truth is 
presented to us, and the organs of sense are ac- 
tive and healthy, it cannot but be perceived. If 
scientific truth, as that of geometry, is presented 
to a mind educated and prepared for its perception, 
it cannot but be perceived. It is far otherwise 
with moral, and still more so with spiritual, truth. 
Here the character must be prepared for it ; for the 
state of the will and the affections has a great and 
indeed a determining power over our perception of 
truths of this kind. Moral or spiritual truths are 
incapable of sensuous or scientific demonstration. 
It must be obvious that if a truth of this kind be 
presented to us, which is entirely -antagonistic to 
our will and our affections and our whole habit of 
feeling, it would not be perceived, or, if perceived 
at all, it would be seen very dimly and inaccurately. 
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This would be more than useless. If it were re- 
jected wholly, the mind would be darkened, and 
the possible perception of it, when a better state 
should come, would be lessened and impaired. If 
it were perceived at all, but wrongfully, it would be 
gradually distorted and changed into greater error. 
It is from these mischiefs that He who always knows 
precisely the state of our wills and affections guards 
us by that protective prevention which is denoted 
by the cherubim. 

The word is the Hebrew plural of cherub, but its 
use by the translators of the Bible has made it an 
English word. The cherubim were two : one of 
the two denotes the divine protective prevention as 
to truth ; the other denotes the same merciful pre- 
vention as to good. If it be true that the wind 
could whisper or proclaim God's truth, and all the 
voices of nature declare it unceasingly if this were 
His will, it is no less true that, were it His pleasure, 
none but angels should draw near to us, and no 
influences but those from heaven reach us. And 
then it would be impossible for us to be other than 
good ; then it would seem that we must be only 
good, and wholly good. On the contrary, then we 
could not be good at all ; not good by our own free 
choice of good ; not good by the voluntary appro- 
priation of good. For that can be ours only by 
our own choice of good in freedom. 
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How difficult it is to understand this truth 
clearly and to see it constantly ! But when we do 
so understand it, and when we understand what true 
human good is, we have the key to the mystery of 
the divine preventions. If all truth were revealed 
to us, and nothing but good were possible to us, it 
would, as has been already said, seem as if we must 
be perfectly wise and good. But, in truth, it would 
then be impossible for us to be good with true 
human goodness; for that can be nothing else but 
divine goodness made human by free and voluntary 
choice and self- appropriation. Not for a moment 
must we lose sight of the distinction: the self- 
origination of goodness by man is utterly impos- 
sible, but the self-appropriation of the divine 
goodness is that for which he is created and lives 
in heaven for ever more. This word " appropriate " 
occurs often in the writings of Swedenborg. It is 
the Epglish form of the Latin word approprio, 
which is formed from ad and proprio, and means 
to add to the proprium. Swedenborg defines it 
thus, in Divine Providence, No. 78 : 

" By being appropriated to man is meant to enter 
into his life and become of his life ; consequently to 
become his own." 

Without so large a supposition as the entire 
exemption of man from falsity or evil, let us con- 
sider how the divine prevention denoted by the 
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cherubim operates in our daily life. The law of its 
operation is easily stated. It guards us from truth 
for which we are wholly unready, and which, there- 
fore, we should be sure to pervert or profane ; and 
it guards us from influences which would bring to us 
a goodness so far beyond us that we are not yet 
capable of making it our own by free self-appro- 
priation, and which, if for the moment we yielded 
to it, we should afterwards renounce and abandon. 

This has been the law of prevention, or the 
method by which the divine mercy has shown it- 
self in prevention, from the first beginning of 
human life on earth ; ahvays, to every race, every 
church, every generation, and every individual. 
Always, a wisdom which could not err has been 
exerted to give to man all the truth and all the 
good which he could receive aright, and to guard 
him from truth and good which he could not possi- 
bly receive aright. The truth and the good which 
he could receive aright, he could also, in his free- 
dom, reject or abuse. But, if he did so, this would 
be his doing, not the Lord's. If lie received truth 
and good which he could not receive aright, but 
must reject or abuse, this would not be his doing, 
but the Lord's; and, therefore, this is something 
which never takes place. 

Man can receive aright only such truth as he can 
love ; and, therefore, it is provided that he cannot 
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receive, at all, truth which he cannot love. Hence it 
is that there never has been, and is not now, any spir- 
itual truth revealed which is not so revealed that 
any man can reject and disbelieve it, who prefers 
to do so. And whether he desires to receive or to 
reject it, depends upon his character. 

Whatever of goodness or of truth is given to us 
is wholly of the Lord's giving; but the reception 
of it is our own work, done by us with the strength 
which is given to us, if we from the heart desire to 
have it. 

.This mingling of the Lord's work and our work in 
our salvation, referring to Him His exclusive share, 
and acknowledging that which He has appointed 
to us as our share, presents to thinking minds a 
difficult question. This question is, What are we to 
do of nnd for ourselves, and what are we to leave 
to the Lord to do in us and for us of Himself alone? 
We are not without much instruction on this sub- 
ject, in the Word. 

Thus, in the Gospel of John, after the last supper, 
the Lord washed His disciples' feet, and declared that 
if He did not wash them they had no part with Him. 
Peter then " saith unto Him, Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head. Jesus saith to 
him, he that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet ; but is clean every whit." 
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Few of the words of our Lord have been the sub- 
ject of more comment and inquiry, and as to none 
have all comment and inquiry been more useless. 
What, indeed, can be the purpose or the meaning of 
telling the disciples, and through them the church, 
that a man need only wash his feet, and, if he does, 
he is clean everywhere. 

It is impossible to answer this question except 
by the science which reveals the correspondence 
between natural things and spiritual things, between 
the body and the soul ; but this science gives at 
once a clear and explicit answer. It tells us that the 
feet are the lowest parts of the body, and that by 
means of them the man comes in contact with the 
earth, and stands upon the earth, and walks upon 
the earth, and moves among his neighbors. They 
denote, therefore, and mean the externals of the 
soul and mind, or of the life and character; acts 
and habits and thoughts and affections, by which 
man comes in contact with earthly, external life, 
and with the persons and things around him, and 
thinks and cares about them. Here we have the 
explanation of these strange words. Man's exter- 
nal conduct is put into his own hands. He is con- 
scious of it, and controls it ; and he makes it what 
his ruling loves would have it to be. In that ex- 
ternal conduct, he either yields to the seductions of 
evil spirits and permits them to make it foul with 
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their own defilements, or he accepts the assistance 
of the angels who would gladly help him, and with 
that help washes its stains away, and makes and 
keeps his conduct clean every whit. It is the 
Lord who washes him, but man does this of himself; 
because he has strength and aid given him, which 
enable him to do it of himself. This is all that he 
can do ; but this he is commanded to do, and this 
he must do if he would obey the commandments. 
Who, then, is it that cleanses the internals of his 
heart and soul, -those internals which make him 
what he really is, and what he is permanently. 
Let us ask this question, too, of the same law of 
correspondence. 

Swedenborg answers this question most instruc- 
tively, in Sections 175 to 190, and 296, of his 
work on the Divine Providence. He considers 
what is necessary to sustain and continue our 
natural and physical life ; and what is thus neces- 
sary, he divides into what a man can do and must 
do, and what a man cannot do, and can have no 
connection with the doing of it. 

Man's bodily life is sustained and preserved by 
the food that he eats. This food he can see, smell, 
taste, and choose, can put into his mouth, can masti- 
cate, and then swallow; but after that he can do 
no more. He loses sight of it and knowledge of it. 
Then life, the unconscious life of the body, does the 
rest. This Swedenborg sums up thus : 
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The soul's secret workings, of which the man knows noth- 
ing because he lias no sense of them, are these : the stomach 
rolls ahout the food received, opens and separates it by means 
of solvents ; that is, digests it, offers fitting portions of it to the 
little mouths there opening which drink them in, sends 
some to the blood, some to the lymphatic vessels, some to the lac- 
teal vessels of the mesentery, and some down to the intestines ; 
finally, the chyle conveyed through the thoracic duct from its 
receptacle in the mesentery is carried into the vena cara, and 
so into the heart, and from the heart into the lungs, and thence 
through the heart's left ventricle into the aorta, and from this 
by its branches to the viscera of the whole body and also to 
the kidneys, in every one of which organs there is effected 
a separation of the blood, a purification, and a withdrawal of 
heterogeneous substances. 

Of all this man knows nothing by his senses. 
Science with its microscope and knife pursues 
the food through all its wandering; but the most 
learned scientist knows no more than an ignorant 
savage of the inmost processes by which the result 
is effected. He has learnt much of what the soul 
does, but is utterly ignorant of how the soul does 
this. Nor can science impart to man the slightest 
power over those internal workings of life. Of 
the divine mercy it is that he is thus ignorant and 
powerless. Were lie conscious of them, and still 
more if he took part in them, he would obstruct, 
retard, and impair them. It is a familiar saying, 
that when the digestion is perfect a man does not 
know that he has a stomach. So it is with the 
beating of the heart, and in large measure with the 
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movement of the lungs. The sickly and nervous 
man thinks .about these vital actions and dwells upon 

them, and as far as lie does so interferes with and 

I ' 

obstructs them. It is wise, therefore, to let them 
alone. But it is wise to do this with the knowl- 
edge that the Lord, with an inconceivable wisdom 
and an equal love, does all for man which he cannot 
do for himself; and that man cannot do this for 
himself, because it is best that he should not. Not 
also so, but the wise man will know, and the good 
man will thankfully acknowledge, that man can do 
that part of his work which it is given to him to 
do : he can get and eat his food only by using the 
means provided for him and by the life given to 
him. The power of the bodily organs to do the 
interior work of which the man is not conscious,' 
and the power of other organs to do the more ex- 
ternal work of which he is conscious and in which 
he takes a voluntary part, are equally and entirely 
the eifect and action of the life flowing into him 
from the Divine Source of Life. 

The body corresponds to the soul, and is one 
with it by correspondence. Together they make 
the man. This correspondence is perfect, for 
otherwise he could not live ; and he dies when this 
correspondence becomes imperfect or obstructed. 
And whatever is true of the body materially "and 
physically is true of the soul spiritually. If man 
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refuses to do his part of the work, or to eat the 
food provided for him, he will surely die. If he do 
not that part of the work of his regeneration pro- 
vided for him, he will just as surely die spiritually. 
The part which he has to do is to keep his external 
life washed and clean. Then, and then only, the 
Lord, with an inconceivable wisdom and equal love, 
will provide for his spiritual life, health, and growth. 

The most vital and essential part of this work is 
utterly withdrawn from our sense and conscious- 
ness. Have we not here drawn near to a solution 
of the problem with which they who are striving 
to walk iu the way of regeneration are apt to be 
familiar? and that is, the alternation of days bright 
in the sunshine of His presence, with night in 
which He seerns to have withdrawn from us, not 
only out of our sight and reach, but so far away 
that it is difficult to believe the day of His presence 
will ever come again. 

Concerning the recurrence and alternation of 
these states, the Word has much to say. Thus 
the parable of the wicked husbandmen begins, in 
Matthew and in Mark: "A certain householder 
planted a vineyard, and went into a far country;" 
in Luke, "went into a far country for a long time" 
By the vineyard is, of course, meant the church ; 
and it means the church on the largest scale, and 
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on the smallest, or in each individual. Why does 
He who plants this vineyard go away to a far 
country, and it may be for a long time? Why 
does He not stay with the vineyard He has planted, 
and take care of it? 

In Luke is narrated the cure of the man from 
whom a legion of devils was driven out. "Now 
the man out of whom the devils were departed 
besought Him that he might be with Him / but 
Jesus sent him away, saying, Return to thine own 
house, and shew how great things God has done 
unto thee." 

Many are they whose own experience might 
enable them to comprehend this. Devils have been 
cast out of them. They have at length resisted the 
ijvil influences which had assailed them often, per- 
haps conquered them often. They had fought out 
the fight > and in their turn conquered, and the 
devils had fled. But wofully have they learned 
their own weakness. Of nothing are they more 
sure than that without His help they would have 
fallen again, and perhaps lain for ever where they 
fell. How earnestly, as if asking for their very 
lives, they beseech Him to remain with them! 
But no: they must return to their own house! 
He has done His part of the work, and they must 
do theirs. And, that they may do this, they must 
" return to their own house ; " to their own freedom, 
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in which they act of themselves, with the life and 
strength given them to be their own. There He 
bids them " shew how great things God has done 
for them;" not tell of it or talk of it, but shew it; 
shew it by the change in their life, by their utter 
renunciation of the evils which had beset them; 
living a new life externally, because He by their 
repentance and reformation had been able to give 
them a new lite internally. 

By far the most weighty passage of Scripture 
bearing upon this subject is that wherein our Lord 
speaks of the Comforter: "It is expedient that I 
go away ; for, if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you." The Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, cannot come unto us, excepting so far as we 
are ready and willing to receive Him. We cannot 
be ready to receive Him except so far as we have 
put away, in our own freedom, that sinf ulness and 
selfishness which is the obstacle to His coming, and 
which He comes to complete and establish our 
victory over. We must open the door at which 
He is ever knocking; we must make ready for Him, 
and we can do this only in our freedom. But we 
should not be in freedom: we should not act of 
ourselves, of our own choice and in our own will, 
unless He " went away." While we live on earth, 
we are not able to act in freedom, if we act with a 
consciousness of His immediate presence. It would 
be an overpowering consciousness. 
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If any one will ask himself what he should be and 
how he should feel if his mind was never without 
the sense of a present Omnipotence, watching every 
act and perceiving every thought, he will see that 
he could not then act of himself and in perfect 
freedom. Therefore the Lord takes this sense of 
His presence away. He planted the vineyard, and 
His sun and rain and de\v make it fruitful. He 
prepares our minds to act of ourselves and choose 
good rather than evil in our own freedom, and is 
ever present to guide and strengthen us, and aid us 
in every way which does not impair our spiritual 
freedom. But that is preserved, for only in our 
freedom can we " work out our salvation, because 
He worketh within us." If He did not work within 
us, we should have no life, no hope, no salvation. 
But He so worketh within us that we may work 
out our salvation; and, because we may, we must. 

All that has been said in this paper refers to the 
doctrine of Proprium. This word is new as an Eng- 
lish word. It is the Latin word which Swedenborg 
uses, retained in our translations because there is 
no English word which exactly represents it. There 
is no such English word ; because W9rds are made 
by those who use them to be the expression of the 
thoughts they haA^e. All know how many new tech- 
nical words modern arts and machines require, and 
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have introduced. So it is with new thoughts. 
The idea which Propri um expresses has never ex- 
isted in English thought; and has, therefore, no rep- 
resentative among English words. It is the neuter 
of a Latin noun, meaning emphatically own ; and 
the English words which most nearly approach it 
are "ownhood" or "selfhood." It may best be 
understood from the doctrine concerning proprium. 
That doctrine is, that human life is divine life flow- 
ing into man from the Divine Source of Life, and 
that it is given to him to be Ms own. Not only 
was this doctrine, and the idea of proprium o: 1 
ownhood on which it rests, unknown to English 
thought, but it has never been intimated or indi- 
cated or suggested by any previous system of phil- 
osophy or religion. It is easy to state it as above; 
nor is it difficult to understand it in a general way. 
But it is to the last degree difficult to understand 
it fully, and to follow it accurately into its details 
and its consequences. 

If we could so understand it, we should have a 
solution of the three great difficulties which have 
oppressed human thought from the beginning of 
thought. These are,- first, to reconcile the freedom 
of man with the Omnipotence of God ; second, to 
reconcile the misery of the world with the goodness 
of God ; the third, to account for the origin of evil. 
Upon these great problems thoughtful minds have 
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labored in vain, and the most thoughtful have de- 
clared them to be insoluble. It must seem a 
strange and bold assertion, when it is said that in 
this age a solution of these problems has come 
down to earth from heaven. It is not meant 
that they now stand perfectly clear before any 
human mind ; but that, in proportion as we com- 
prehend the doctrine of Proprium, we see the light 
which it casts upon these problems, and. are justified 
in the hope that it will solve them perfectly. 

This doctrine reconciles the freedom of man with 
the Omnipotence of God, by showing that freedom 
belongs to the divine life, which flowing into man 
becomes in him human life, and is at once the 
foundation and the condition of all blessing, and 
that Omnipotence restrains its own exercise when- 
ever this is necessary to the preservation of this 
freedom. 

It reconciles the goodness of God with the misery 
of the world, by showing that this freedom is most 
actual and most real, and therefore liable to abuse, 
because, if it could not be abused, it would not be 
freedom. 

It accounts for the origin of evil, by showing 
that man has abused this freedom, .and thereby 
degraded himself, and that the external universe 
which is made for man, and therefore perfectly 
corresponds with him, shares in and suffers with 
him from this abuse and degradation. 
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We must look to Swedenborg for all our knowl- 
edge of this doctrine. And, if I mistake not, we 
shall find a variance between his earlier and his 
latest writings, not so much in his view of the 
subject as in his way of expressing that view ; a 
variance which indicates a growth in his mind con-' 
cernin it. From his earliest writings throughout, he 

& <J O 

speaks of man as always living in the appearance 
that he lives from himself; and that this appearance 
is never withdrawn from him, because it is necessary 
to his full consciousness of selfhood or manhood; 
but that it is never more than an appearance. As 
far as I know, he never, in any work, varies from 
this statement in any way. But, while it is a cer- 
tain conclusion from all that he says that man lives 
only from God, I hold it to be also an equal conclu- 
sion from all that he says that this divine life is so 
given to man that he lives of himself '. This distinc- 
tion may seem obscure : what is meant by it is that 
man lives only because divine life flows into him, 
and therefore he lives only from God ; but that it 
does not flow through him as a mere channel; it 
flows into him and abides in him, constituting his 
life, making him a man living his own life, giving 
him proprium, or ownhood or selfhood, and because 
of this ownhood man acts of himself. 

In his earlier works, Swedenborg generally, if 
not always, says that man acts "sicut a se," or "as 
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if of himself." This word " sicut," usually translated 
'^as if," is often translated by "as;" but this word 
then means " as if." Mainly from this way of put- 
ting it, an opinion has grown up in the church 
that Swedenborg presents the truth that man lives 
from God, as a statement of a fact; while it is an 
appearance only that man lives and acts of himself. 
That it is only an appearance that he lives from 
himself, and not from God, is constantly asserted by 
Swedenborg, and always true. And his earlier use 
of the word " sicut," " as if," in connection with the 
statement that he lives of himself, was perhaps nec- 
essary, lest man should forget that he lives only/row 
God. But, in his latest work, we have the words 
of his ripest wisdom; and there he says that man 
lives "a se " or " ex se," " from himself," the qualify- 
ing word " sicut," " as if," being dropped. We 
usually translate a by of and ex by from, but he 
seems to have used these words indiscriminately. 

Tli us- there is in the Apocalypse Revealed, n. 463, 
a relation in which Swedenborg says to certain 
spirits, " Does not the Lord say, ' Abide in me, and 
I. in you; I am the vine, and ye are the branches; 
he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit ; for without me ye cannot do 
any thing.' Is not this fruit the good works which 
the Lord does through man, and the man does 
those things as if from himself? (homo ilia sicut 
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a se)." In the True Christian Religion, the same 
relation is repeated, except that, instead of the 
Latin words above quoted, we find " homo ex se a 
domino," "man (does the works) from himself, of 
the Lord." So, if we compare n. 875> Apocalypse 
Revealed, with n. 461, True Christian Religion, we 
find "through me as if of myself," changed into 
" from me of the Lord." 

So in n. 484, Apocalypse Revealed, we find, 
" Wherefore, my friend, believe that in the things 
of faith man operates as if of himself." But, in 
the same relation in the True Christian Religion, we 
find this changed into "operates from himself, of 
the Lord." 

So, also, in n. 417, Apocalypse Revealed, we find, 
"Look to the Lord, and He will lead you, and will 
do good; He will do it through you, and you will 
do it, as- if of yourselves." But in the same relation, 
in n. 506, True Christian Religion, we find this 
changed into " you will do this from yourselves of 
the Lord." 

There is more than this. The instances above 
cited of a change in Swedenborg's expression of this 
truth might, to those so habituated to his earlier 
phraseology that they would not willingly depart 
from it, seem unimportant, and be attributed to in- 
advertence, or in some way overlooked ; but there is 
another instance which can be neither overlooked 
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.nor disregarded; nor can its significance be denied 
or questioned. 

In the last relation in the Apocalypse Revealed, 
n. 962, he says, in a passage which I give in the 
original Latin, at length: 

" Affulsit lux e eaelo, ex qua viderunt quod Sanc- 
tum Divinum, quod intelligitur per Spiritum. 
Sanctum, procedat ex divino in Domino, per ipsius 
humanum glorificatum, quod est Divinum JETuma- 
num, comparative sicut omne activum procedit ex 
anima per corpus apud hominem" " Light shone 
on them from heaven, from which they saw that the 
Holy Divine, which is understood by the Holy Spirit, 
proceeds from the divine in the Lord through his 
glorified human, which is the Divine Human, com- 
paratively as all activity proceeds from the soul 
through the body in man." 

In the True Christian Religion, n. 188, we find 
the same relation. The passage above quoted in 
Latin is the same as in the Apocalypse Revealed, as 
far as the italics ; but the words in italics are changed 
into the following : 

" Nbn procedat ex patre per Dominum, sed ex 
Domino a patre, comparative sicut apud hominem, 
ejus activum non procedit ab anima per corpus, sed 
ex corpore ab anima." 

(The Holy Spirit) " does not proceed from the 
Father through the Lord, but from the Lord of the 
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Father, comparatively as with man his activity does 
not proceed from the soul through the body, but 
from the body, of the soul" 

What can be more certain than that here is 
an important change in his statement? And that 
Swedenborg deemed it so important, that he was 
not content with making the change, but thought 
it fitting to declare distinctly and emphatically that 
he was not satisfied with the former expression ; and 
he clothed the truth in the new expression, that he 
might express his views accurately. 

We will not pursue this abstruse topic any farther 
in this paper ; contented, if we suggest to those who 
wish to examine the subject the right line of in- 



vestigation. 



Our purpose is accomplished, if we have shown 
that Swedenborg does not present the truth that 
we live and act always and only from the Lord, 
as a truth and a fact ; while he presents the 
other truth, that we live and act of ourselves only 
as an appearance, "a permitted illusion," as it has 
been called in the church. But that he presents 
this also as a truth and a fact; that he presents 
these two facts as forming one fact, and that the 
central Fact of Existence. 
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